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THE WILSONIAN TRADITION AND ASIA 


Rara E. PURCELL 
(Carter Glass Professor of Government, Sweet Briar College, Virginia.) 





„Lhe Wilsonian Tradition in Asia is a particularly appropriate and 
. timely topic for consideration: appropriate because of the remarkable 
similarity between the principles expressed in Wilson’s ideals and the 
principles running through the main body of thought in Asia; and 
timely, for the world is confronted with instruments of war---the 
atomic bomb—that, if used, there would be war without a victory. 
The Wilsonian Tradition provides-a common basis of thought with 
the dominant ideas of as yet uncommitted peoples of Asia whose 
future course may well determine the fate of civilization. President 
Eisenhower with all of his knowledge and experience in the art of 
war has recently stated that there is no alternative to peace; peace 
must be obtained within our time or man is faced with his own 
self-destruction. The prospect that the Wilsonian Tradition oflers a 
common basis of understanding with tht nations of Asia whose peoples 
represent one-third of the population of the world and who control 
approximately the same proportion of the resources of the world 
‘should be thoughtfully considered by any one concerned with the 
complex and perplexing problems of international relations. 

An examination of the Wilsonian Tradition in Asia might best 
begin with Wilson himself, the values and beliefs he holds to be the 
‘basis for one's conduct. These principles have been given the titles 
‘of ‘The New Freedom” as they apply to the domestic affairs of 
the nations and “ The New Diplomacy” as they apply to the role 
this nation should follow in international. affairs. For both Wilson 
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there is a moral basis for one’s conduct, The man 
y of the Wilsonian Tradition was ‘‘ distinguished 
by his constant awareness of high motives. Many 
men strive. to subordinate | selfish interests to universal ethical 
principles, and occasionally some succeed. A few act nobly from 
habit or impulse ; but in a world of Woodrow Wilsons, men would - - 
scrutinize their every move in accordance with the most rigorous 
mora! ‘standards, deliberately select the highest motive applicable 
to the situation, and only then act upon it. ‘“‘... He was determined 
not to indulge bis emotions lest he reach a decision that might seem 
unworthy in the cool light of history, for his conception of morality 
was the product of solid intellectual conviction, not a thin rationaliza- 
tion of emotional inclinations. He believed that self-control, not self- 
assertion, was the first requisite of righteousness, for in his mind _ 
morality was not instinctive but rational, and the dictates of this ; 
higher reason were revealed only to those who, wouid rid themselves 
of the animal spirits and exalt the spark of divinity common to all 
mankind.” * eee 
If the true worth of a man depends on his moral qualities, the 
greatness of a nation composed of men is determined by its 
moral qualities. To Wilson and the Asian alike, spiritual, uot i 
material factors, make a nation great. A nation was strong, so 
Wilson believed, in so far as it embodied spiritual and moral qualities. 
“There is nothing, Wilson wrote, ‘fso self-destructive as selfish- 
ness... Whereas the nation which denies itself material advantage 
and seeks those things which are of the spirit works... for all 
generation, and works in the permanent and durable stuffs of 
humanity.’’ The closeness of this factor in the Wilsonian Tradition 
to the dominate theme in Asian thought of the primacy of moral 
force in determining the affairs of men and nations is revealed in the 
following tribute Prime Minister .Nehru paid to the moral force that. 
the spiritual leader of India in the 20th century, Mahatma Gandhi 
had. Speaking before the United States Congress sitting in a joint 
session to hear his address. the Prime Minister stated: ‘Tn India 
there came aman in our own generation who inspired us to great: 
endeavour, ever reminding us that thought and action should never - 
be divorced from moral principie, that the true path of man is truth 
and peace. Under his guidance we laboured for the freedom of our 
country, and with ill-will to none, and achieved that freedom...” 3 
With the same strong belief in a moral basis for the greatness of 
a nation, the Wilsonian Tradition and Asian Thought reflect. remark- 
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pblys similar conception of (1)-abhorrance of war, (3) neutralism, 
£3) self- deter mination, and (4) equality of all states regariless of size 
f strength. Lhe first of these, abhorrance of war, is expressed more 
hee in the Asian belief in non-violence. Even without having 
witnessed the destructive force of the atom, and hydrogen bombs, 
Vilson viewed the organised violence of war, as does the Asian with 
he teaching of Buddhism and Hinduism, particularly of Gandhi, as 
ihe supreme folly and tragedy of mankind. Wilson’s whole nature 
“t rebelled against the loss of emotional and intellectual discipline, 
the surrender of love to the instinct of hatred, and the very denial of 
an which were implied in war.’’? He was not, however, a 
doctrinaire pacifist. In a speech early in 1911, long before the 
entrance of the United States into World War I seemed to bea 
compelling necessity, he stated that moral duty under some circum- 
‘Jom might require the use of arms: ‘‘ There are times in the 
bistory of nations when they must take up the instruments of blood- 
sbed in order to vindicate spiritual conceptions. For liberty is a 
Spiritual conception, and when men take up arms to set other men 
free, there is something sacred and holy in warfare. I will not ery 
‘ peace? as long as there is sin and wrong in the world.” * This - 
view of the necessity. of resort to war is not too divergent from the 
‘Asian principle of non-violence. Even Gandhi, the great spiritual 
leader of India whose teachings influence all Asia, if not the entire 
world, and who did not countenance the use of violence in India’s 
struggle for freedom, conceded. the existence of circumstances 
in which war was the instrument of final resort. Speaking in 
Washington before a joint session of Congress, Gandhi’s successor 
ds the leader of the people of India and one of the: chief spokesman 
for Asia to the Western world, Nehru, stated: ‘ The objectives of 
our-foreign policy are the preservation af world peace and the enlarge- 
pent of human freedom—jWe have to achieve freedom and [have] 
ito defend it-—/We have to meet aggression and resist it and-the force 
femployed must be adequate for the purpose...Where freedom is 
endangered or justice threatened, or where aggression takes place, we 
annot be and shall not be neutral.’’ | 








The Wilsonian Tradition calls fora neutralism that is not only 
consistent with the moral values that the Asian holds, but also fits the 
logic of the situation, both the historical, cultural and the contempo. 
ary, pragmatic aspects In which the nations of free Asia find 
themselves today. Even to the casual observer it is clear that the 
foreign policies of the as yet uncommitted nations of Asia are based on 
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neutralism:. “Although neutralism is derived from the moral bagis on 
which Asian society rests, this policy meets the empirical demands 
that the new states with their recently won independence face in. 
transforming an 18th century society into a 20th or even perhaps a 
2lst century one, quickly without destroying the values on which that 
society is based, These nations need time and peace to develop 
institutions and means yet to be determined in some iustances~the 
resources of the country to meet the problems of unemployment, 
hunger, ill-health, and illiteracy. Considering these factors could this 
not be Prime Minister Nehru of India, Prime Minister Nu of Burma 
or President Soekarno of Indonesia speaking, rather than Woodrow 
Wilson ? 

' “Tt was not merely because of passing and transient circumstances 
that...we must keep free from entangling alliances. It was because... 
uo country had yet set its face in same direction...We cannot form 
alliances with those who are not going our way ; and in our might and 
majesty-and in the confidence and definiteness of our own purpose we . ae 
need not and we should not form alliances with any nation “in the 
world. Those who are right, those who study their consciences in 
determining their policies, those who hold their honor higher than 
their advantage, do not need alliances. You need alliances when you 
are not strong, and you are weak only when you are not true to yourself. 
You are weak only when you are in the wrong; you are weak only 
when you are afraid to do the right ; you are weak only when you doubt. 
your cause and the majesty of a nation’s might asserted.”’ 


Wilson’s conception of neutralism—as long as he was able to hold 
to it against the onrush of World War I—comes remarkably close to 
the Asian conception of neutralism, which is the basis for the inter,- 
national relations of the countries of India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
and Thailand. Ags did Wilson the leaders of Asia today are striving to | 
avoid involvement in the conflict between the two great power blocks— 
a conflict that no present leader in free Asia sees clearly the origins, 
and consequences of the present cold war as affecting the future, the 
immediate future at least, of Asia. Wilson believed, asdo the Asian 
leaders, that a policy of neutralism: would enhance the role that the _ -- 
neutral country could perform in mediating between the conilicting ` 
powers to bring about a just and lasting peace. Wilson implored the 
American people to “act and speak in the true spirit, of neutrality, 
which is the spirit of impartiality and fairness and friendliness to all 
concerned.” In the crisis of World War I, America should show 
herself as a ‘‘ Nation fit beyond others to exhibit the fine poise of 
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undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the efficiency of 
dispassionate action; a Nation...which keeps itself fit and free to do 
what is honest and disinterested and truly serviceable for the peace of 
the world.” This statement is the sense of the meeting held last spring 
in Bandung where 29 representatives of African and . Asian countries 
met to consider the role of the nations of that area in world affairs. 
The position taken there was that a policy of neutralism should be 
the one to follow to maintain independence of the two dominant world 
powers and to pursue that position, thus enhanced, in the interest of 
peace as a mediator and as a spokesman for the nations not directly 
involved in international disputes but which have an interest in the 
gatcome. Both this position and that of Wilson calls for a neutralism 
-that is, shall we say, positive, not passive; active towards peace, not 
/ withdrawai from the conflict. l 
It was Wilson’s expression of the principle of self-determination 
of all nations that brought the greatest contemporary response in 
Asian minds to the ideals he was championing. For the peoples of - 
British India and Burma, French Indo-China, and Dutch Indonesia, 
Point V of ihe XLV Points was a specific answer to their claims for 
independence or at least some direct participation in governing them- 
selves. In it Wilson called for ‘‘a free, open-minded and absolutely 
impartial adjustment of all colonial claims based upon a strict observ- 
ance of the principle that in determining such questions of sovereignty 
_ the interest of the population concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the government whose title is to be 
i determined.” - Little did it matter to the Asian if Point V could be 
! construed, as the colonializing European powers so did, to apply only 
to the colonies of tbe vanquished Germans whose title to them was 
now in doubt. For too long aid too often bad Wilson repeated, as 
he did in his second Inaugural Address on March 5, 1917, the principle 
made famous by the Declaration of Independence that ‘‘Governments 
derive al] their just powers from the consent of the governed and that 
no other powers should be supported by the common, thought, 
purpose, or power of the family of nations.’’ If this principle was 
to be valid, it had to apply to all nations alike, not alone to the 
defeated powers. The belief that Asians held that-it should apply to 
them alike was made clear by the presence at Versailles of Ho Chi 
Minh, then a young Asian nationalist who had not yet turned to 
communism as the means of achieving freedom for his country, who 
had come to France to demand on French soil an end to French 
colonialism on the soil of Indo-Cbina.° 
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Standing as Wilson did at the’ conclusion of World War T, as 
the leading spokesman among the victorious nations for “fundamental 
human rights...those rights of humanity without which there is no 
civilization,” Wilson offered hope and inspiration to the leaders of 
the peoples who were struggling to be free. His speeches and 
proclamations were printed in great quantities and widely distributed 
in Asia. Even though the European nations did not. choose to heed, 
the Asians did and the Wilson Tradition proved to be a great stimulus 
to the. growth of nationalism in Asia. In Burma. nationalism ‘‘re- 
ceived its first important impetus during World War I, deriving 
encouragement from the activities of the Indian National Congress 
and from wae Wilson’s advocacy of self-determination for 
dependent peoples.” 


Although it is clear that the XIV Puik were addressed to * 


Europe, it should not be ignored that the -Asian peoples put their 
own interpretation to mean that the principle of self-determination 
‘would apply or certainly should to all colonial areas. If these 
principles were desirable for the Western world why shoùld they not 
be equally desirable for Asia? What the colonial Western powers 
failed to realize, so concludes Professor Nathaniel Peffer in his study 
Prerequisites to Peace in the Far Bast, was that “the effects of the 
first World War were no less deep and lasting in the East than in the’ 
West, where it was fought. For throughout the East [Asia] the 
war gave tremendous impetus to currents of native nationalism. These 
had their sources in the times, to be sure, and would have arisen 
in any circumstances but without the war they would not’ have had | 
the force they acquired in the post-war decade and that decade might k 
have been different. What would have been a slow gatbering process 
was telescoped into a few years. The reasons are not easy to discern, 
The wide discugsion of the Wilsonian body of ideas, Preféssor Peffer 
continues, with their emphasis on the “rights of small nations and 
international justice, was enough in itself. Tt awoke national cons 
sciousness where none had existed before:and sharpened such ag 
already existed.” ° 

Next to the principle of seif-determination, the equality of all 
nations to full participation in the affairs of the world, as they affected 
them, was most readily received’ by the Asian who views that equality 
as a corrolary to imdependence. Wilson, however, was explicit and 
emphatic in stating that: “no nation should seek to extend. its polity 
over any other nation or people, but that every people should be 
jeft free to determine its own polity, its own. way of development, 
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unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and 
powerful.” Even though all buta small area of Asia now exercises 
the right of self-determination, the principle of equality of all nations. 
large or small, new or old, has not, in the opinion of Asian leaders 
been put into force. The failure öf the large nations to give due 
consideration to the interests of smaller and new ones is a constant 
complaint heard from Asia. Prime Minister Nehru of India, for 
one, has insisted time and again that no longer can the affairs of “Asia 
be settled in conferences in London, Paris, or Washington without the 
active participation of representatives from Asia. The negotiations for 
a saltlement in Korea prompted the following comment on this point 
by Nehru. “‘In these matters, which are no doubt matters of world 
importance and in which every country of the world is entitled to take 
an interest, nevertheless geographically and otherwlse many of these 
matters relate to a part of Asia and it does not seem becoming to me 
that the problems which affect Asia and which are happening in Asia 
should be disposed of largely by ignoring Asia. That seems to bea 
wrong approach, and that approach is one which will produce resultg 
less and less as time goeson. Even now it is becoming a rather 
difficult approach; tomorrow, the day after, it will become still more 
difficult till it becomes quite impossible. Itis not proper that’ these 
vital problems of Asia should now be disposed of as if the countries of 
Asia do not count very much.’’ 


Not only did Wilson speak of world order in which all nations, 
large or small would carry on their relations with each other on the 
basis of equality and justice, but he was able in one important instance 
at least to put his professed principle into practice. In negotiating 
a treaty with Siam (now Thailand): alter World War I, Wilson 
led the United States into being the first nation to give Siam 
the equal rights, without compensation or secret understanding of any 
sort, that he had championed. ‘‘The preamble to the American 
treaty stated that its revision was based on principles of equity, and 
that generally speaking the citizens of both countries were placed on 
equal footing.... This was the first time that a Western nation had 
agreed to submit its nationals...to the jurisdiction of the courts of an 
Asian nation.'’* This treaty which in effect abandoned for one Western 
nation at least, the claims of extra-territoriality for its citizens in 
Asian countries, was a great moral victory, although regrettably it was 
not followed by analogous concessions on the part of the European 
powers which lad far more influence in Siamese destinies’: 
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l Historically then the Wilsonian Tradition gave expression to and 
recognition of the felt needs of the Asian people who were starting on 
the road to freedom that was reached, for most of them, wilh indepen- 
dence in the wake of World War II—a war which Wilson foresaw 
with all its terrible tragedy if peace was not securely based on ‘‘the 
rights of people, not the rights of governments—the rights of, , peoples, 

great or small, weak or powerful—their equal tight to freédom and 
security and self-government, and to a participation upon the fair 
terms in the economic opportunities of the world.... 4Ihe world knows 
now that to whatever extent the Wilson Tradition was accepted in 
Asia, it was rejected in Europe and ignored in the United States, 

ignored until the realities of World War IT forever sealed the fate of 
the United States with the other nations of the world. Wilson had 
warned that: “Weare participants, whether we would or.not, in the 
life of the world. The interest of all nations are our own also;...What 
affects mankind is inevilably our affair as well as the affair of the 

nations of Europé and Asia.’ 

What has transpired since Wilson lived and spoke has ien not 
so much repudiated the Wilsonian Tradition and i's appeal for Asia 
but rather has vindicated it. It isin the fulfilment of these ideals 
that the Asian nations look to the United States for the moral lsader- 
ship that will bring peace into the world. This hope .rests not on- the 
authority of Wilson alone but on the ideals and principles of the 
‘American Revolution for which Wilson provided a 20th century inter- 
pretation to the subject peoples of Asia who were denied the enjoyment 
of self-eviden§ Truths for which the American colonials fought to 
enjoy. The American people were reminded of this when Prime 
Minister U Nu of Burma spoke at Independence Hall ir Philadelphia, 
July 3, 1955, and said; ‘‘The ideas and ideals, the ringing words and 
slogans of the American Revolution, have a tremendous importance to 
all wen who struggle for liberty. In all parts of the world where men 
live under tyranny, or under foreign domination or in feudal bondage, 
those who dream and plot and fight for freedom do so in the name of 
the eternal principles for whch your Revolution was fought. In those 
parts of the world, the ideas of the American Revolution are today 
the most explosive of all forces, more explosive in their capacity to 
change the world than B-52’s or even atomic bombs.” 

The Wilsonian Tradition, founded by the 28th President of the 
United States whose Centennial is being observed this year, then 
forms one of the strongest linke between the United States, the leader- 
ship of the world towards peace and the uncommitted peoples of Asia 
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who drew from it inspiration,’ courage, and determination to struggle | 
for independence against far more overwhelming odds than did the 
embattled farmers who stood at Lexington and fired the shot most 
avguredly, we now know, heard around the world’ 
Former American Ambassador to India, Mr. Chester Bowles, who 
has demonstrated his understanding of the mind of Asia, called for a 
return to the principles embodied in the Wilsontan ‘Tradition if we are 
to win the peoples of Asia to cur side in the struggle for peace. 
“Whatever the-rcservations of his critics, no one can deny that Wilson 
demonstrated the power of ideas on men, the tremendous vitality of 
American leadership when harnessed to the ideal of a complete demo- 
cratic worldwide revolution From the days .of the social welfare 
measures of the New Freedom in his first adininistration, to the end of 
his public career, Wilson was aware of the human dimension of poli- 
tics and deeply committed to the puzsuit.of meaningful democratic 
goals, not only in America, but abroad.”’ | 
In the final analysis, the appeal of the Wilson Tradition is not 
to the Asian alone and does not rest solely on the high and admirable 
ideals of its spokesman, The validity of the Wilsonian Tradition is 
that it speaks for all mankind, it is a Declaration of Human Rights, 
for all peoples, not Asians alone. Time and circumstances made the 
appeal more immediate for thetu, but the appeal is also to all those 
who see, as Wilson did, that “The supreme task, which is nothing 
less than the salvation of civilization, now faces democracy, insistent, 
imperative. There is no escaping it unless everything we have built | 
-up is presently to fall in ruin about us, and the United States, as the 
greatest of democracies, must undertake it....There have been other 
nations as rich as we. There have been other nations as powerful. 
There have been other nations as spirited. But I hope we shall never 
forget that we created this nation, not to ourselves, but to serve 
mankind. 


338 


It will not be inappropriate here, I hope, to close by drawing 
your attention to an incident of history tbat perhaps sums up the 
thesis of this paper. Mahatma Gandhi, the great spiritual leader of 
Asia who spoke to the world for all mankind, often sang as his favorite 
Christian hymn, ‘‘Lead Kindly Light, Anad the Encircling Gloom,” 
the hymn which was also the favorite one for Woodrow Wilson. 
When the President presented the Versailles Treaty to the Senate for 
ratification he concluded his appeal thus: “the stage is set, the destiny 
disclosed. It has come about by no plan of our conceiving but by the 
hand of God who led us into this way. Wecannot turn back. We 
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can only go forward, with lifted eyes and freshened spirit, to follow 
the vision. It was this that we dreamed at our birth. America shall 
in truth show the way. The light streams upon the path ahead, ard 
nowhere else.’’ So close in principles were these two great leaders of 
men, one for Asia and one for the West, that their selection of the 
same hymn as an expression of their faith, hope, and aspirations for 
mankind is perhaps, more than an historical coincidence. Let us 
hope 80, 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Dr. P. K. BANERJEE, M.A., B.L., D.Sp.B., LL.M., PH.D., I.E.S. 


There is an increasing recognition that the United Nations neither 
is, nor was meant to be, a separate and overriding authority over its 
Member States, but it is rather a great association of fully independent 
sovereign nations where all action or inaction is inescapably determined 
by the respective policies of the participating sovereign governments. 
In other words, the United Nations is working as an institution not in 
any unitary sense, but merely as a machinery through which sovereign 
States may act when and as they please. The Charter is a treaty 
among sovereign national Governments. The organisation is a 
voluntary association of fully independent nations. 


/ It is true that in 1945 and 1946 there was a widespread illusion 
that the United Nations was or would soon become some sort of super- 
national authority that could vote world laws and enforce them the way 
a national government does. This illusion has not yet disappeared 
completely because to a number of people the Charter resembles a 
national constitutions The Assembly and other organs of the United 
Nations, debate and vote very much the way national legislative bodies 
do. They, however, do not realize that all these debates and votes in 
the United Nations do not result in enforceable world laws. ‘They 
result, in fact, in recommendations to the Member States and depend 
upon the voluntary action of these Member States for carrying out the 
recommendations. | 


There is, however, only one circumstance in which the United 
Nations might have the constitutional authority to order Governments 


around. That circumstance would, under the Charter, depend on: 


several conditions. If the military agreements placing forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council that are contemplated in Article 43 of 
the Charter were actually drawn up and ratified by all the five Great 
Powers, if the same -five Great Powers were subsequently to agree 
unanimously in the Security Council that a breach of international 
peace had occurred regarding the use of these forces to restore peace and 
security, then the Govrenments concerned would be lawfully required 
to obey the decision of the Security Council. It would be an under- 
statement to say that neither eventuality is likely in the forseeable 
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future and that no order for the use of forces has ever been issued. In 
this regard, there appears to be some misconception in some quarters 
with regard to the case of Korea. The Security Council, it may be 
recalled, contrary to a widespread impression, issued no order. It only 
recommended aid to the Republic of Korea, In other words, the 
provision in the Charter regarding the strictly limited power of command 
has always been in-operative and is likely to remain so. In accordance 
with Article 2(1), the United Nations is based on the principle of 
sovereign equality of all its members. In fact, the General Assembly 
has the power to discuss and take note of any matters subject to 
Articles 2(7) and 12(1) and make recommendations. Members are, 
however, not bound to accept recommendations. The General 
Assembly was much strengthened at San Francisco, as compared with 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and its fiefd of functions, now includes 
anything which may arise under the Charter. -The other limitation with 
regard to discussion, is that any subject which is on the agenda of the~ 
Security Council should not be considered by the General Assembly. 

It has already been pointed out that the Security Council has 
authority for enforcement. / This authority, however, is subject to the 
veto. .No enforcement decision can be taken without the concurrence - 
of all five permanent members. This is no doubt a serious limitation 
and insurmountable difficulty. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the role of the Security Council having primary responsibility in 
the maintenance of peace is in point of the fact that the Assembly 
should not take action on questions that the Security Council is seized 
of.. However, the Security Council should report to the General 
Assembly every year with regard to its activities. ‘This would prevent 
the General Assembly from making recommendations to the Security 
Council on the very same questions. The prohibition laid down m the 
Charter is against making recommendation to the Member States but 
there is nothing to prevent the General Assembly from making 
recommendations to the Security Council. 

The decisions of the International Court of Justice are binding 
once a case gets there. But the jurisdiction of the Court is limited to 
cases carried by the ‘ Optional Clause ’-(Art. 36 of the Statute) and 
others brought to it by agreement of parties. Member States who have 
accepted the optional clause of Article 36 of the Statute have done so 
with reservations, for example, the United States, which further 
restrict the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

The General Assembly, in view of the character of composition, 
does not have the quality of a, unitary institution, as has already been 
indicated above. This aspect could further be illustrated by a 
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hypothetical, though not practical example: namely, the General 
Assembly may accept the credentials from the representative of China. 
This procedure, of course, would not be binding on the Security Council 
which may continue to have Formosa China as its member. 

It appears, therefore, that the United Nations is an institution not 
of a unitary typé The sovereign independent member states are free 
to initiate or accept any matter and decision of international importance. 
The decisions of the United Nations have only the authority that is 
conferred upon them by virtue of the fact that they represent the 
conscience of world opinion. Such decisions may have considerable 
moral and popular pressure behind them but they have no binding 
| authority. It should also not be’ overlooked that, though collective 
security remains a primary purpose of the Organisation, it has a less 
spectacular but more frequehtly useful role to play in the world affairs. 
This role is to serve as a forum for much needed multi-lateral diplomatic 
activities. (The United Nations is not so much a legal order as a 
political system where wmulti-lateral diplomatic negotiation, to 
complement normal diplomatic approach, is of great importance. In 
this connection it may be mentioned here that the formation of the 
Asian-Arab group inside the United Nations and last year’s meeting of 
the Asian-Arab countries in Bandung is a typical illustration. People 
who were associated with the formation of this group would recall that 
during the discussions about Korea in the United Nations it was the. 
Indian delegate, Sir B. N. Rau, helped by Ambassador Entzan of Iran 
and Ambassador Palar of the Indonesia, who invited informally for the 
first time the members of the Asian-Arab countries to discuss the Korea 
situation. | 

Nevertheless, it will be interesting to examine a definite trend in 
the activities of the United Nations particularly in social and economic 
spheres, towards strengthening the United Nations as an effective . 
centralized organ. | 

Even in the political sphere, the adoption of the. ‘‘ Uniting for 
Peace ’’ resolution by 52 Member States voting in favour, 2 abstaining, 
and 5, led by the U.S.S.R., voting against, is a demonstration cf this 
trend: It is true that this resolution entitled ‘‘ Unifying for Peace ”’ 
was not adopted unanimously. But all Member States agreed on the 
crucial importance of the resolution. In this connection it may be 
recalled that in June 1950 the United Nations Security Council, which 
has the primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and security, 
acted swiftly and decisively to meet the armed attack in Korea. 
Within a few hours of the outbreak of fighting, the Council pronounced 
the attack a breach of the peace and recommended all Member States, 
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as has been mentioned above, to give every assistance to the Republic 
of Korea. The overwhelming majority of members shared the common 
concern to stop aggression, though only a few of them, 15 Member 
States, could make actual contributions due’ to various internal and 
other reasons. . 

Though the great majority of the Member States approved and 
supported these measures, nevertheless (the Security Council could not 
have taken any of these steps but for the absence of the representative of 
the USSR in its meetings at which the decisions were taken. It is 
argued by some that, in the absence of the representative of the USSR, 
the adoption of the resolutions -by the Security Council was . illegal. 
This is untenable through numerous substantive decisions, because the 
Security Council had established beyond doubt. that abstention of a 
permanent member was not to be counted as a veto.” So far as voting 
is concerned, there can be no distinction between the absence of a 
member and abstention from voting. But the reality of the situation 
attracted immediate attention of the majority of the members of the 
United Nations. Supposing, they argued, another such crisis breaks 
out, and the Security Council is unable to act because of Great Power 
differences expressed by the veto—then should the United Nations take 
no action? (« Uniting for Peace’’ resolution decided in effect that 
when any such situation arises, the General Assembly, m which body 
important resolutions require only a 2/3 majority of states present and 
voting, could take up the matter and make any recommendations to the 
Member States. The resolution, inter alia, laid down the assertion of 
the right of the Assembly to step in when the Security Council is unable 
to act owing to Great Power differences and to make recommendations 
including those to use armed forces. All the other provisions of 
‘‘ Uniting for Peace ° are intended to make collective measures to 


restore peace and security both speedy and effective. It set up a Peace ° 


Observation Committee. It appointed a Collective Measures Committee, 
and it recommended joint action for economic and social progress. 
‘** Uniting for Peace ° resolution, therefore, has paved the way for 


making the General Assembly the prime organ among the principal 


organs of the United Nations. By a simple procedural vote, an item 
could be removed from the agenda of the Security Council. . The 
General Assembly can then take up the matter and assume full 
responsibility without being hampered by the provisions of Article 12(1) 
of the Charter., | 

The unitary character of the United Nations, particularly in the 
economic and social fields, is increasingly becoming prominent. Since 
1945, 600,000,000 people have won their independence, for their. nations, 
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and many millions more are moving in the same direction. This fact 
demonstrates the wisdom of the full recognition given to nationalism 
and national aspirations as laid down in the Charter. Never has the 
spirit of national independence been stronger in the world or gained 
greater peaceful victories than since the establishment of the United 
Nations. . 

What is known as Technical Assistance to the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, particularly those vast areas in Asia and Africa, where 
poverty is still an inseparable condition of life, is no more only a local 
problem but an international concern. To assist in improving the 
living ‘conditions of the peoples in these areas by material help and 
know-how is a major task of the United Nations, It is a responsibility 
for which the United Nations is particularly well suited by its 
international character. In the United Nations the developed countries 
of the west and the countries which are emerging from colonial or semi- 
colonial dependence are equal members. 

The United Nations is engaged in the study of numerous problems, 
from which study emerge matters which are referred to a particular 
agency working*in that field. The Economic and Social Countil may 
make recommendations concerning such matters to the agency or 
agencies concerned, or to Member States, or to the General Assembly, 
and it may consult with the agencies for this purpose. Under Article 
64, the ECOSOC is entitled to “take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialized agencies.” The Council may 
transmit to the General Assembly its observations on these reports, and 
though, strictly speaking, neither has authority to require action, its 
critical comment always hag great influence on the activities of these 
committees. The specialized agencies agree to put upon their agerida 
items referred to them-by the United Nations; reciprocally, ECOSOC 
and its commissions, and the Trusteeship Council are to include on their 
agenda items proposed by the agencies. Formal proposals by the ' 
United Nations to any agency are to be acted upon as soon as possible 
by that agency, which is also to consult with the United Nations and to 
report to it the action taken. Similarly, the specialized agencies, under 
Article 66, may ask the ECOSOC to perform services for them. The 
various specialized and humanitarian agencies of the United Nations are 
under the overall supervision of the General Assembly. This 
responsibility of overall supervision has further strengthened the 
unitary character of the General Assembly in recent years in the 
economic and social fields. 

The control of the purse strings of the United Nations budget 
has also come to be a very important factor in the matter. The idea has 
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been advanced of a consolidated budget for all United Nations organs 
and the specialized agencies. Article 17 of the Charter authorizes at 

present; no more than examination of the budgets of the agencies ‘‘ with 

a view to making recommendations to the agencies concerned.” Thus 

the United Nations has no authority to change any agency - budget, 

though its recommendation would be of powerful influence. It is 

agreed that as a matter of principle, close budgetary and financial 

relationships are desirable for efficient and economical co-operation. 

Each agency submits its budget annually for the consideration of the- 
United Nations. Whenever the idea of the consolidated budget for the 

United Nations and the Specialized Agencies may come into being, 

which may possibly materialize in the near future, the authority of the 

General Assembly in this field, as a centralized organ, would be 

powerful and unchallengeable. ) 

Thus, the United Nations is working as a well-knit unitary 
organization, in the economic and social field, aided and helped by 
different organs and agencies to eradicate disease, poverty, hunger and 
illiteracy. In this great effort, all thé Member States are not only 
pledged but also actively associated through their manifold contributions. 
To meet this challenge and to be able to fulfil the hope and aspiration 
of millions of people all over the world would mean strengthening the 
cause of peace and through it, strengthening the United Nations. 

United Nations’ effort to negotiate and settle political disputes is 
more spectacular. Its activities in the socio-economic sphere are slow 
and less dramatic, but nevertheless, most important to build up a 
peaceful and progressive new world.* 


* The author was a Member of the Permanent Delegation of India to the United 
Nations, New York, from 1951-1954, Views expressed in the article are those of his, 


ON WRITING A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


P. C. BANDYOPADHYAY 


The Keynote of Civilisation 


Many scholars have been accepting the history of seience as 
synonymous with history of man’s advancement. The ancient society 
arising out of agriculture bifurcated into crafts and trade and then the 
ancient man’s progress has been marked by his excursions into the fields 
of art, architecture, religion, literature and philosophy. Much advance 
was achieved through science and technology and it has recently become 
a new basis of re-reading the history of human civilisation. Scanning 
the intellectual movements through the ages, we can follow the process 
of transformation of the earliest man’s philosophy into “ natural 
philosophy ". ‘This in the course of time separated out into science and 
technology. This transformation took place because of the development 
of social consciousness in the’ material resources around. Man ‘tried to 
transform his environment and natural resources continued to be 
increasingly utilised for improving the amenities of his life. 

In the Eastern countries which had been the homes of the earliest 
civilisations societies had essentially religious cores. The intellectual 
movements did not spread their branches far aiid wide. The leaders of 
thought lived as a class apart owing allegiance not to the society at 
large but to the religious minority who cut adrift from the humdrum of 
life. Winter in his Eastern Science (1952) writes truly, ” The ipproach 
to truth by way of scientific investigation of matter, which would seem 
to give no meaning to ultimate cause, was of doubtful appeal, and such 
an outlook has frequently coloured whatever attéinpts have been made 
in the scientific field in the East. It is therefore useful to regard the 
past historv of Eastern science within its philosophical context and to 
expect little emphasis upon technological development” which the 
Western mind has to-day come to regard as discovery. The old term, 

‘natural philosophy ’’ might well be revived and applied to it.” 


Need of a New History 


Recently there has been a little flutter in the dovecots of Indian 
history. Narrative histories are being rewritten divorced from the old 
British Empire-building outlook and certain special epochal histories 
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are also being written on commission from the state authorities. A 
history of science with particular-reference to scientific impact on Indian 
scene and to the flowering of science on the Indian soil has aroused some 
interest. The UNESCO South Asia Science Co-operation office in 
New Delhi for the first time brought together historians and. scientists 
at a symposium in November 1950 to discuss the basis of a history of 
science in this part of the world. The National Institute of Sciences of 
India, collaborated in this attempt. It is now reported that the 
Institute has revived its interest in the subject and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal has been taking active part in the proposed project of 
compiling a History of Science in India. 


It should be emphasised here that science is truly international 
in its development and scope of study and also in application. 
Scientific knowledge, has been available to all, only recently the military 
people are commissoning secret research work. We cannot 
compartmentalise, science by building country-wise walls round certain 
theories or experimental results first brought out in particular 
countries. It will be unwise to make out a case for a“ recogni- 
tion of one country’s contribution and its genius. Science has 
grown out of international co-operation in thought and action. In 
the first thousand years the mter-communications among the states or 
the races were very meagre and certain countries had contributed 
particular planks of thought which have laid the present huge structure 
of scientific wisdom and work. When the genius of those countries 
could not keep touch with the pulsating life of the neighbouring 
countries, the old countries slumbered and stayed behind.. The new 
countries borrowed knowledge and by building pile after pile constructed 
a new society, a new way of life, —of work and leisure, of learning and 
enjoying. The older countries became a prey to waves of invasions of 
pirates and empire-builders. On this basis India’s old contributions to 
scientific thought have therefore assumed a historical perspective. 


The phenonemenal growth of science in the West since the 16th 
century has made India a very slow partner. The present day 
scientific personnel has a long leeway to cover before they can contribute 
their mite to the world pool. Nevertheless, the forces which flowered 
Indian genius and the forces which retarded the growth are worth 
studying and if the title of the projected work should be History of 
Science in India, we might look forward to some analysis of the factors 
govern’ng the study and progress of science in the present-day India as 
well (from the late 19th century to the year of compilation). Such a 
volume will serye both scholars and administrators. 
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Riddance from Speculations 


Let us now analyse the foundations which a history of science 
should have. The conventional century-wise periods of history will be 
no sure guide. The growth or decline of any society is almost entirely 
‘the result of the challenges it has to meet and the response it makes to 
those challenges. We must also remember that one successful response 
to a challenge does not mean a continuous success. We must trace 
how far there was elasticity of thought and effort. This elasticity 
should be searched in the then government, culture (it includes all 
intellectual exercises), habit, etc. It should be noted that the ‘‘ source 
of action ’’’ in a given civilisation or historical period has been small 
mimorities of individuals and therefore their place in the society at large 
is an index of the strength of that society or the state to withstand 
onslaughts. The decline of such minorities will be a moot point of 
study. 

Science arose out of practical experience. It has been very 
subtly defined as an attempt tò communicate acqnired-experience with 
the maximum economy of stateinent. Scientific knowledge therefore 
appears only after considerable accumulation of experience. For a 
long period in the beginning it was merely a commentary upon the | 
general practice of the arts and crafts involved. Not until substantial 
achievements in analysis had occurred, did scientific thought begin to 
exert a creative influence upon the process of discovery and invention. 
In the earlier intellectual movements science has been a factor in the 
diffusion of knowledge rather than a direct means of new practical 
achievement. 

‘Butterfield in The Origins of Modern Scienee (19149) has ably 
explained this aspect of the problem of the source-materials for writing 
a history of science. ‘“‘ It will be necessary rather to look for the limes of 
strategic change, and to put the microscope upon those moments that 
seem pivotal, trying for example, to ‘discover the particular intellectual 
knots that had to be untied at a given conjuncture. It will concern us 
particularly to take note ofsthose cases in which men not only solved a 
problem but had to alter their. mentality in the process, or at least 
discovered afterwards that the solutions involved a change in their 
mental approach. *** The whole fabric of our historv of science is lifeless 
and its whole shape is distorted if we seize upon the particular man in 
the fifteenth century who had an idea that strikes us as modern, now 
upon another man of the sixteenth century who had a hunch or an 
anticipation of ‘some later theory—all as if one were making 
a catalogue of inventions or maritime discoveries. It has proved 
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almost more useful to. learn something of the misfires and the mistaken 
hypothesis of early scientists, to examine the particular intellectual 
hurdles that seemed insurmountable dt given periods, and even to 
pursue courses of scientific development which ran into a blind alley, 
but which still had the effect on the progress of science in general. It 
is also necessary to have a picture of the older systems, the types of 
science that were overthrown or its development arrested or postponed. 
place in the scientific movement—change was brought about not by new 
observations or additional evidence in the first instance, but by trans- 
positions that were taking place mside the minds of the scientists 
themselves. It is one of the paradoxes that the most sensational step 
leading to scientific revolution in astronomy was taken long before the 
discovery of the telescope.” : 


Interpretation of Materials 


Up till now there have not been any sustained efforts to know the 
sources of all available texts bearing on the scientific achievements of 
ancient Indians. Certain sporadic scholarly work has handed down a 
‘few volumes. What is needed at the very outset is a very precise 
definition of classifying scientific thought which will relegate all 
modern day pseudo-scientific interpretation of old sanskrit writings. 
Little work is on record for the Pathan and Moghal periods. Some 
chauvinistic historians and scientists assert that all work was banned 
or retarded by the alien rulers. Indian society and all societies with 
the passage of time changed form and purpose. A mere’ negative 
attitude to the growth of the Indian society will therefore not clear the 
confused state of our knowledge. We do not yet have a social history 
of India, nor any proper study of the social evolution. Perhaps India 
did not have a compact social organisation stretching over its whole 
surface, but there were patches of differing social. organisations. 
There came a period of stagnation and perhaps its reasons go back into 
the later years of the conventional .Hindu period. The crux of the 
situation is that the materials for the study of the progress of Indian 
society: are uncharted and therefore before the scientist can take an 
interest in the work, the orthodox historians and the linguists, in ` 
particular the Sanskrit and Persian scholars, have to catalogue 
materials, sift those texts and arrive at a tentative time-scale for the 
scientists to mark the respective advances in the various realms of 
thought and also in practice. | 
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Professor R. C. Majumdar pointed out in a paper read at the 
UNESCO-National Institute Symposium on the History of Science, 
‘‘ A professor of history in one of the premier universities of India has 
maintained that the use of aeroplanes, as an instrument of warfare, was 
known to the ancient Hindus. He has inferred this from the description 
of chariots moving in the air and behind the clouds, given in ancient 
Sanskrit works. The improbability of such a knowledge is so manifest 
‘that we need not discuss it at length, but it should serve as a warning 
that nere reference to a machine unaccompanied by detailed descrip- 
tion and general principles of construction does not prove its existence.”’ 
(Professor Majumdar also referred to a scientist’s broad assumptions as 
to the precise icthyological knowledge of the ‘old Hindus by interpreting ` 
a few slokas in agreement with the modern standards of the subject). 
We should remember that Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches of flying 
machines, but he did not see any one fly in the air. The first human 
flight in the air occurred after over 300 years. In certain mechanical 
sciencos, in Europe it has been observed that practice was in advance of 
a scientific knowledge of the principles, though treatises on the 
appliances point out the technical proficiency of the men of that age. 

Professor Majumdar ‘also pointed out chronological problems. 
He said that the safe course might be to divide the whole period into 
several literary epochs. ‘‘ But to give even approximate dates to these 
broad periods is not. an easy task. The initial date for the vedic period 
is, for example, given variously as 2500, 2000, 1000 B.C. with other 
intermediate dates. The uncertainty of the dates.of ancient texts, 
including Kautilya’s Arthasashtra which is now placed by modern 
scholars between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D., should warn us against laying 
too great emphasis on the antiquity of any scientific knowledge which 
may be deduced from any literary work.” 

The customary periodisation of history will give no clue to the 
sociological factors concerning the growth and development of scientific 
spirit in India. An analysis of the processes of social evolution in their 
entirety requires in addition to the study of thought-processes a study of 
the processes of invention and processes of their diffusion by adoption 
or imitation. The analysis of cultural diffusion is no less part of 
historical problem than the analysis of the social changes occurring in 
the different culture patterns of two peoples brought: together. 
Adequate historical analysis requires concentration of attention on 
particular sequence of events. We must begin with the smallest 
possible units and proceed from those to larger system of relations. The 
process of social evolution consists in the building up of large and larger 
system of related events and larger organic units for social action. 
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The historian analysing the isolated events and the. ‘‘ synthetic 
events ’’ must be concerned with the process of thought and action at 
three distinct levels: (1) abstract ideas and concepts, (2) patterns of 
behaviour expressed as habits of individuals or policies of the society, and 
(3) explicit action. The elements of social change appear first as idea, 
which is diffused and ‘assimilated and then it affects patterns of living 
and starts a social action. The historian will then arrive at the 
institutional structure of organised social life at the particular period under — 
study. Management of resources including agriculture and transporta- 
tion is another factor which determined the pace of social evolution. 
‘Technology came into being when the size of the population gradually 
increased and material resources were discovered from nature and used’ 
for social consumption. a 


Search for Documentation 

With this analysis, let ns see how best the work can be organised. 
The spadework appears to be immense and therefore before an editorial 
committee can get to its task (tentative contents) we shall have to | 
organise scholars to search the old pages of recorded history. We have 
a fair idea of the literary works of the Vedic and past-Vedic period up to 
the end of the Hindu period. But it is absolutely necessary to fix the 
dates and the particular editions which will be accepted as the ‘source- 
material. A good start seems to be to prepare three catalogues: 
(1) Personalities, all names who are connected ‘with any intellectual 
movements or creative arts and to fix their chronology in order to-group 
them under definite cultural epochs or social evolutionary periods, (2) 
Texts, in all Indian languages and also the annotated editions including 
research works based on them, for example, Hindu Mathematics 
(Datta and Singh), Hindu Architecture (Chattopadhyay) and Hindu 
Chemistry (Ray), and finally, (3) Historical monuments and other visual 
evidence of the old times showing craftsmanship of the ancient people. - 
This work should be split up among a number of regional language 
groups for ease of compilation and also for easy accesses to the materials 
or their sources for direct evidence. Such regional groups: will serve a 
central secretariat, which will build up connections also with the various 
schools of research on history of science in other countries. This is 
expeeted to reveal certain unknown threads in the growing fabric of the 
history of science and will help in our defining the social currents which 
sustained or marred the scientific spirit.. Perhaps a great deal of India’s 
contribution will be found in the earlier stages in the field of natural 
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philosophy aş Winter has defined it. But the scattered evidence in 
historical monuments does point out a serial flow of natural philosophy 
into technology. When foreign experts (we know now mostly of the 
architects) came to India, there must have existed at certain periods an 
incentive and at the same tme there also existed a group of technical 
assistants or ready man-power to help them, say.to build city-fortresses, 
mausoleums and observatories. 

The indian History Congress might try to re-orient part of 
modern researches into the spheres outlined above. Sub-Committees 
will be no solution, but under the proposed regional groups or councils, 
active scholars must work and report progress to the local councils. 
Once ihe catalogues are in hand from the various regions, a union 
catalogue will throw light on the cross-currents of the developments and 
then the editorial committee might sit to plan the work. The whole 
approach to the subject needs a fresh attitude, otherwise we shall be 
bogged in dynasties and warfare which will appear to have annihilated 
all fires of intellect and creative arts. The worst of times have often 
shown the best of human talents. We must go into the wilderness of 
confused materials, must travel in unbeaten tracks to find the unseen 
valleys. | l ' 
The historian cannot do it alone, the scientist has no access tò 
the materials, nor can he read those and the only way out of the 
confusion is a team work of historians, linguists, scientists and perhaps 
a few open-eyed and open-minded intelligent men to provide the 
un-orthodox altitude, who will naturally be not too stewed in current 
historical or scientific angularities. This role will perhaps be best done 
by the Asiatic Society which should have the central secretariat. 


MALPRACTICES IN EXAMINATIONS* 


K. K. MOOKERJER 
Head of the Department of Education, University of Calcutta 


Almost every month while looking through the Notifications 
Section of this journal, even a casual reader cannot but be struck with 
wonder at the huge columns (pages after pages) of roll numbers, names 
of candidates, examinations, different boards or universities they belong 
to, centres of examinations, and so on. What are these and what do 
they imdicate? They are nothing but notifications of the nature of 
unfair means adopted in examination halls and the penalty or punish- 
ment imposed upon candidates for having recourse to malpractices in 
examinations ! . 

Passing the examination at the cost of true education has been the 
eraze of the day. In our country the dominating force in education 
to-day is examination. We seem to educate our pupils neither for life 
nor for culture but for examination! We are, m a sense, ceamination 
controlled. -Examinations have become our ‘tyrannical and soul- 
destroying masters’ Instead of being our ‘ faithful servants’. To pass 
the examination by hook or crook is now the ideal for the -average 
student, and real learning has been a ‘side-issue not to a few. The cases 
of candidates taking to unfair means in examinations are so many and 
so frequent every year that they require a thorough investigation without 
any loss of time. f 

If examinations have become the summum bonum to our students, 
they have become the raison d'etre of our educational institutions. 
The reputation of schools, nay their very existence,’ depends, as a 
matter of fact, upon the number of passes. The educational institu- 
tions have all to ensure a fixed percentage of passes amongst their 
students, if they are to be eligible for government grant-in-aid benefit 
or if they seek affiliation to the Board or the University, no matter how 
they get their pupils passed. Their activities are controlled by the 
prevailing tastes or demands, namely, scholarships or examination 
| results. As Dr.-W. A. Jenkins, formerly Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, observed, ‘‘ A school’s efficiency is judged by the 
number and percentage of successful candidates at the University or 
Board Examination. Parents, guardians, and the public are satisfied 


* A paper read before the ‘ Examination Section ’ of the XXX All-India Fducational 
Conference held in Delhi in December, 1955. 
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when the results are good; they are dissatisfied when any suggestion is 
i made that time, monéy, energy shall be devoted to activities not. 
directly concerned with this (external) examination.’’ We are really 
moving in a vicious circle. ‘Teachers, students, parents, guardians, the 
public and the educational institutions—all tend to help each.other along 
the wrong path ! l 

Examinations are intended not to cramp or cripple education but 
to serve as means of testing knowledge, mental power and appreciation 
of values acquired by individuals through education. The aim of 
education is not the production of an examinee but the production of a. 
man. The purpose of, examinations is tg see and to measure how far 
a system of education has suéceeded in achieving that aim. 

Examinations as tests of merits or efficiency are necessary. But, 
unfortunately, our over-emphasis on examinations has vitiated their 
purpose. Because of too much stress being laid on examinations, we 
find the majority of our students putting the cart before the horse ,— 
treating learning and examinations in the reverse order of importance. 
Naturally, pupils feel more inclined to pass examinations anyhow than 
to acquire real knowledge and ‘niastery of the subjects they are examined. 
in. Thus, a section of students go so far as to take to various 
malpractices for passing the examinations. Malpractice in examina- 
tions has been so prevalent and widespread that it cannot but draw the 
serious attention of all thinking persons of the country. This has been 
so exténsive in use among the students in this country that it has been 
a common affair almost in all examinations. We seem to be so fed up: 
with the affair that sometimes we do not deal with the cases of ` 
malpractice so seriously. Time was there when a candidate felt ashamed, 
of his or her conduct if detected in adopting unfair means, while now-a- 
days, it is rather, as conceived by the candidate, a matter of credit on 
his or her part. He or she does not hesitate to speak of it openly and 
highly. It is getting to be considered by him or her as no longer a 
shameful or heinous act. His or her followers are many. They get one 
another amused and amazed at intimating the magic tricks they have 
recourse to during the examination period.. They go so far that they 
not only throw. dust into the invigilators’ eyes in the examination hall 
but they cheat them and even beat them occasionally. Sometimes they 
are alleged of stabbing, and even of killing the invigilators who venture 
to stand in the way of their nefarious activities in the examination hall. 
The morale of a section of the student-community has gone down to 
such an abvss of depravity that they do not scruple to stoop to any 
amount of meanness simply to get a hallmark even without deserving 
it in any. sense. And this senselessness has possessed them in 
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such a way that they can hardly tolerate any good counsel, far less an 
opposition from the supervisors or invigilators. ` 

The growing tendencies in our young hopefuls to have recourse 
to underhand means seem to be a challenge to the ideas and principles 
that underlie all educational efforts. These pernicious tendencies have, 
of late, assumed such gigantic proportions that any measure to check 
and prevent such evils should brook no delay. But this is merely the 
philosophical aspect of the thing. To be more practical, it is 
necéssary to probe deep into the causes or conditions responsible for the 
growth of these dangerous tendéncies with a view to finding out 
proper remedies. k | 

When we talk of malpractices in examination, we evidently talk 
of our brothers and sisters, our sons and daughters. They live with 
us and grow in our midst. Their behaviour, their conduct are surely 
much influenced by ours. Now the persons directly involved. in the 
affairs of examinations are the students or examinees, the’ teachers,’ 
the paper-setters, the examiners. These persons are in the forefront, 
and the parents and guardians are in the background. Thus, 
examination is almost an all-concerned affair. 7 

The point at issue is that the number of candidates taking to 
unfair means in examinations increases year after year. Are all such 
candidates morally weak or weak in merit? Certainly not. 
Sometimes it is found that*some of them are otherwise good and are 
sufficiently intelligent and meritorious enough. Sometimes some innocent 
boys or girls known to their teachers as good students are found to be 
guilty of adopting unfair means in the examination centre. Now, the 
question is—‘‘ Why do they do so?” 
| Those who lack in merit may be inclined to take to unfair means 
in passing the examination. If we know that they lack in merit so 
much as it is not possible for them to pass the examination, why are 
they sent up at all to sit for the examination? Tt is said that the 
guardians are anxious to have their wards sent up. They are ready 
to satisfy the teachers with money. They hope that their wards would 
pass by doing this and that-as some such candidates are found to pass. 
Passing the examination is taken, not by a few, to be a matter öf sheer 
chance. They cherish a hope that thelr wards will pass, will secure 
a job and will thus relieve them to a certain extent of the financial 
strain. ‘Thus, examination is viewed as a matter of certificate and not 
as a means of testing knowledge or learning. Education, in the 
ultimate analysis, becomes a question of simply getting bread and 
butter anvhow and not of acquiring skill and knowledge. The hard 
economic problems force-the guardians to be so examination-minded, 
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Such a distorted view of the examination affair as referred tọ 
above is more particularly predominant in this country than elsewhere, 
because, here there are practically no avenues of employment open to the 
person who has not undergone university trainmg. The guardians 
naturally feel inclined to consider education as a ‘ race whereof the 
examination marks the last spurt and wherein success or failure is the 
final seal and stamp of worth ’.The Report of the University Education 
(Radhakrishnan) Commission brings out the point so clearly. It says: 
““ A university degree is a kind of passport for jobs. With the great 
- economic pressure due to the prevailing poverty in the country, the 
insistence on a university degree as the minimum requirement even for 
posts of minor officials and clerks has put a premium on a number of 
evils which have come to be associated with the examination system. 
It has subjected teaching to the examination, made it almost impossible 
to provide true education and to develop wider interests, and has 
created temptations of cheating, corruption and favouritism. The 
obsession to secure, as it were, a ticket in the lottery of job-seeking has 
over-shadowed the educational purposes which a good examination can 
serve ’’. - 


The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) Report has also 
pointed out the all-pervasive evil in Indian Education in the same vein : 
“ Because of the close connection between employment and the 
passing of external exaininations, the average parent is more interested 
in his child passing that examination than in anything else. Even the 
authorities who provide higher courses or employ young people are 
guided almost’ solely by the certificates awarded on the results of the 
external examinations. To this may be added the unfortunate trend in 
‘recent times to utilise the marks obtained at public examinations as 
the sole criterion for admission of students to most colleges. ***the 
examinations to-day dictate the curriculum instead of following it, 
prevent any experimentation, hamper the proper treatment of subjects 
and sound methods of teaching, foster a dull uniformity rather than 
originality, éncourage the average pupil to concentrate too rigidly upon 
too narrow a field and thus help him to develop wrong values in 
education. Pupils assess education in terms of success in examinations. 
Teachers, recognising the importance of the external examination to 
the individual pupil, are constrained to relate their teaching to an 
examination which can test only a narrow field of the pupil’s interest 
and eapacities and so inevitably neglect the qualities which are more 
important though less tangible. They ate forced to attend to what can 
be examined; and to do that with succéss they often have to ‘ spoon- 
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feed’ their pupils rather than encourage habits of an. independent 
study ” | 

Al educational activities being solely directed by the results of 
examinations, therë is nothing lke an educational atmosphere ‘in our 
educational institutions, particularly in the Secondary Schools.. They 
have become, so.to say, commercial houses. They are mere certificate- 
issuing bodies and not the seats of learning. As the Secondary 
Tiducation Commission (1952-538) has observed: ‘“‘It -is not 
uncommon .to hear such statements as ‘so and so is a good teacher. 
because his pupils show. a high percentage of success in the final 
examination.’ Headmasters in presenting their reports at the annual 
gatherings lay emphasis on the results of examinations and on the 
brilliant success of some of their pupils, thus provoking the criticism 
that the report resembled a profit and loss account presénted to, share- 
holders of an industrial concern ’ 

It is well known that the manganite of. students avoid a thorough 
study of the curriculum and pay greater attention to a number of 
selected questions or a set of test papers than to efforts at mastering 
the subject. They neglect composition and free-hand writing or 
independent thinking. They do not try to write a sentence of their 
own. ‘They cram without understanding. There are not a few 
schools where particularly in case of the School Final examinees, the 
teachers themselves follow the same path. Most of the students 
neglect their day-to-day lessons and acquire unstudentlike habits, viz., 
to avoid work and to` idle away time, always keeping in view the 
encouraging picture of the cram-books called by the inspiring names 
like ‘ Digests’, ,‘ Sure P uceese i Short-cuts ’', “Made Easy’ 
‘ Essentials ’, ‘ Bird’ s-eye- views ’, ‘ Every thing at a glance’, .‘-One- 
hour Pr sumtin Series ’ p “Four in one’, and much else of such 
matter as should never soil paper. ‘The result is obvious. In case the: 
crammings done over a period before the exmaination, often at the cost 
of health, do not happen to serve the purpose in the examination hall,’ 
some examinees try their luck by taking to unfair medns, , vie, 
copying from books or from other examinees’ papers. ` 

' Instances of malpractice in examinations are not only many and 
frequent ,but of varied types as well. Besides copying from. books or 
papers, examinees are found to talk, whisper or prompt answers to 
questions among one another in the’ examination ‘hall. Even’ somè 
of the “invigilators are sometimes .so unscrupulous as not only to 
encourage the examinees but also to ‘take an active part in these 
nefarious activities of the candidates whom. they ‘are appointed to 
invigilate. Gases are reported where invigilators ‘are detected for 
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having actively helped in the matter of exchanging answer-scripts. 
That the examinees who take to unfair means in examinations are not 
all dull or lacking in merit can be easily seen from the ingenious tactics 
they adopt, although not always successfully, in making up their 
deficiency in knowledge -of the subject they are examined in. Mention 
of some of the typical cases of such tactics will not be out of place here. 
There are some among the examinees who are adept in transcribing 
nicely on so small a piece of paper as merely one inch long and one inch 
broad an entire theorem or problem with neat diagram from Geometry 
in order to copy it down in the answer-script in the examination hall. 
(Such small scraps-of paper 1” x1” bound in the form of handy exercise- 
books were once found lying scattered near about an examination hall 
.when B.A. Examination in Mathematics was just over! They contained 
subject-matter pertaining to Co-ordinate Geometry.) Copying from 
such pieces of scrap papers is not really so easy a task and it certainly 
requires a good deal of intelligence to answer questions in the 
examination hall in such a manner. More or less similar means or 
tactics go to exhibit that enough of merit and intelligence is possessed 
by those who take to them. How expert and bold are those 
who manage to carry answers to possible questions transcribed 
on the tips of their fingers, on their thighs, or on some other 
conven‘ent parts of their body! How clever is he who attempts to 
copy from writings on the handkerchief or on the piece of blotting 
paper with him! Sometimes on the plea of bug-trouble, an examinee 
uses on his seat a plece of newspaper or an ordinary sheet of paper 
wherefrom he copies out answers to some of the questions set forth 
in the,.examination and comes out triumphantly by submitting the 
answer-script if his activities go undetected by the careless or 
irresponsible invigilators in charge. 

Some interesting specimens of malpractices are quoted here from 
an article published in the Jugantar, dated the 28th November, 1950. 
Once a candidate was found to have on the desk in the examination 
hall a piece of blotting paper on which were scribbled the candidate’s 
Roll Number, name, subject, name of the examination, year, etc., 
in a haphazard manner. No one could reasonably object tio such entries 
of Roll Numbers, subject,,etc. But the interesting thing was that 
there occurred a zero against every word in‘such a manner thet if all | 
the zeros would be joined by means of straight lines, one would get the 
diagram of a particular theorem in Geometry, which seemed to be 
difficult ‘to the candidate. . 7 

Another case was like this. “The following’ paragraph consisting 
of apparent nonsense syllables was written on a slip of paper in 
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possession of an examinee: ‘‘ Aking Georgeb athird’s householdb awas: 
thel® apattern ofb aan Englishb agentleman’s householdb aof hisb 


+d 


atime—virtuousb abut dullb. Athe householdb aof Georgeb athird 


wasb avemarkableb afor itsb aorderliness andb afrugality. . Everythingb 
aabout itb awas neatb aand tidyb. Ait wasb aearly; itb awas kindlyb; 
ait wasb acharitable ”’ | 

Apparently the paragraph is meaningless. But just delete the 
initial a of the first word and final b of the second, and then the sense 
will be clear. Some other cases are also cited in the article in question 
the author of which was Sri Brajendrachandra Bhattacharyya who 
contributed to the Jugantar a series of articles on this page of the 
examination. . 

All these go to show that lack of merit is not really the cause of 
the fast-growing incidence of malpractices in examinations iu this 
country. It is lack of proper education that lies at the root of the 
problem. Again, the problem is not centred round the examinees 
alone but it is an all-concerned affair as we have already observed. 

it js our guardians and teachers who indirectly and sometimes 
even directly encourage the students to adopt unfair means in examinar 
tions. If-the teachers of a particular institution be strict and if they 
do not send up some boys or girls for an external examination, their 
guardians take them to some other teacher in some other school or 
college where they are accepted as his students and are sent up:for the 
examination provided the guardians would pay a handsome. amount to 
his institution. Sometimes some guardians or friends of students are 
found to be present near about the precincts of the examination hall so 
as to get the books, papers, etc., supplied to their respective candidates 
appearing at the examination. 

Teachers are ill-paid in our country. They are so underpaid that 
they have to resort to some other means simply to make their both 
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ends meet. Generally they coach students privately. Thus they earn 


money at the cost of hard labour. Naturally these private tutors can 
hardly do justice to their work in school classes. Aga, the students 
who do not, or cannot afford to, engage private tutors, suffer much. 
In order to secure private tutorship, a teacher has to attain popularity 
amongst pupils. This popularity depends upon the success of the 
‘teacher ip- having the students successful in the examination. The 
work and worth of a teacher are very often judged by the results of his 
pupils in the examinations. Sometimes the teachers themselves are 
found to encourage their pupils to take to unfair means in the examina- 
tion. It is also a fact that in some’ cases the teachers have to treat 
. leniently, and unduly as well, the wards of the privileged persons, such 
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as. the Headmaster, Secretary, President of the school, and the like, 
so as to get their position as teachers secured in the institutions they 
are employed in. Thus, the position of our teachers is such that they - 
sometimes have to be partial and unjust against their will. 

The first step to-he taken in the prevention of malpractices in 
examination should consist in devising such effective measures as would 
shift the emphasis in our educational system from examination to true 
education. Too much examination-mindedness has got to bé removed 
from the field of education in the interests of all concerned—pupils, 
teachers, parents and the public. The ‘very much examination- 
ridden ’ system of education, as it prevails now, has got to bé replaced 
by a properly educative system of instruction, if we are sincere in our 
attempts at eradication of thé pernicious evil, viz., the habit of mal- 
practices in, examination. Pending wide introduction of objective tests 
of attainments of the students at all stages side by side with the 
prevailing system of essay-type examination, two definite measures 
could be taken to relieve much that is defective and vicious in the 
present conditions of our examination system. 

On the one hand, the number of examinations, both internal and 
external, should be reduced, and on the other hand, University certifi- 
cates or the achievements at a general public examination should not 
be made the sole criterion for selection of candidates for employment 
in various public services. The recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission (1952-53)) and those of the University Educa- 
tion (Radhakrishnan) Commission may be cited in this connection. 
Advocating a single final examination for the high school or for the 
higher secondary school standard, the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion has suggested: ‘‘ .. there should be only one public examination 
-to indicate the completion of the school course. .’’ ‘The certificate to 
be awarded to indicate the completion of the middle school or any other 
school class will be given by the school itself and it will be based 
‘entirely on the school records which will include the results of periodic 
and annual tést. Regarding the prevalent system of internal exami- 
nations, the Commission’s observation is: “ The emphasis on one ‘all- 
important annual examination ‘should be reduced.** The promotion 
of a child should depend not only on the results of the annual final 
examination but also on the results of the periodic tests and the 
progress shown in the school record.*** For-this purpose a proper 
system of school records should be maintained for every pupil 
indicating the work done by him in the school from day to day, month 
to month, term to,term, year to year. Such a school record will 
present- a clear and continuous statement of the attainments of the 
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child in different intellectual pursuits throughout the successive stages 
of his education. It will also contain a progressive evaluation of 
development in other directions of no less importance, such as the 
growth of his interests, aptitudes, and personality traits, his social 
adjustments, the practical and social activities in which he takes part. 
In other words it will give complete career.” The Commission 
has also added a few specimens of cumulative record forms “in 
Appendix VII to its Report. These forms may serve as models and 


‘the different schools may adopt them with suitable modifications 


according to their respective conditions. 

On the question of desirability of reducing the number of external 
examinations in the school career, the Secondary Education Commission 
has gone so far as to suggest: “ Even the final public examination 
need not bė compulsory for all; that is, if pupils so desire they need 
not take it. However, every pupil who completed the school course 
will get a school certificate based on school records testifying to his 
progress and attainments in different directions in school ”. 

--In order to lessen the importance or emphasis now laid on the 


general external examinations, particularly on completion of the school 


course, and thereby to relieve the temptation of the students in taking 
to unfair means in passing them, selection of candidates for admission 
to college or university and also for employment in public services 
should better be made by special‘tests or examinations without relying 
solely on the results of the general examinations as is generally done 
now. University Education (Radhakrishnan) Commission’s recom- 
mendations in this regard may be impleménted with advantage: ‘‘ We 
think a great service to Indian education can be rendered if the Indian 
Ministry of Education set up a machinery of -their own, as well as 
encourage and assist universities and teachers’ training colleges in, 
India, to undertake the work of making regional standardised tests needed 
for use in the colleges and- universities in the different provinces.*** 
If the. general body of teachers in a University can be made to take to 
the use of scientific and statistical techniques in educational measure- 
ment, the way will have opened for an objective review of the 
curriculum, and to a conscious improvement of teaching practice.*** 
For purposes of admission to college and university, the tests should be 


_ accompanied with much additional] information and interviews with 


students when conditions make this possible. It is desirable to get an 
educational: profile of each student by assembling all information 
pertinent to his record and possibility of success in College ”’. 

On the--question’ of employment standards, the University 
Commission is of opinion that ‘a University degree. should not be 
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required for government administrative services. Special State 

examinations for recruitment to the various services should be organised 

and should be open to whosoever cares to take them. This would 

remove one of tle chief evils of the educational system’. In this 

connection, the remark of Dr. Jenkins, who has been earlier referred 

to in this essay, is enlightening: ‘‘In the- West, banks, industrial 

firms, commercial undertakings, farmings, ʻete., call for the 

employment of a large’ number of youths who have undergone education 

up to the high school stage, but who have not gone through the® 
University. Many of the industrial firms indeed would regard a, 
University training as a disqualification rather than ʻa qualification ”’ 

In our country, the position is quite different. The employers here, 
both in Government and in private administrations, select candidates 
for different offices mostly on the basis:of the marks, certificates or 
diplomas obtained by them at some general public examinations. 
‘University degrees are insisted upon for a job which can easily be 
performed by those who have read up to the school standard. 

The incidence of malpractices in examinations can be reduced 
to a large extent by introduction of the system of compartmental 
examination for allowing a candidate to take, at a subsequent examina- 
tion, only those subjects in which he or she fails at the general public 
examination. A candidate being aware of the position that his fate 
is not going to be doomed if he or she fails in one or two of the 
subjects of the general examination, is likely to be not much inclined 
to take to unfair means for passing all the subjects of that examination 
as he or she would otherwise be. 2 

Another phase of the existing system of examination is that 
generally the teachers are not the paper-setters. Those who frame 
questions for the pupils do not teach them the subjects. It is some- 
times found that the questions they set are too high and sometimes 
some are out of the syllabus even. Sometimes the language of the 
questions is vague and ambiguous. Thus the pupils get puzzled and 
they try to take to unfair means. Besides the paper-setters are 
generally the brilliant scholars of the: University. When they were 
students at schools and colleges they were far ahead of the ordinary 
students in merit. They may call back their past days but they 
cannot put themselves just in the same camp of the then students 
of ordinary merit. So they judge things in the light of their own 
standard. Hence the questions are not always quite appropriate for 
the candidates they are meant for. They are sometimes even unfair. 

' The same facts and points as stated above hold good in the case 
of the examiners too. Sometimes, some students are.found to do 
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“unexpected results in the examination. Again, different examimers 
cannot maintain a uniform standard and even the same examiner 
awards different credits to the same paper at different times. The fate 
of a candidate is therefore affected by the accident of the selection of 
his examiners. The vagaries of markings in the prevailing system of 
éssay-type examination tend to make the examination-affair a sheer 
chance for many a student, while the good and really deserving 
students are sometimes disheartened. The ptblication of the book 
e “An ‘Examination of Examinations ° has conclusively proved how 
unreliable and unstable are the examination results and how the 
presentday essay-type examination in vitiated by the factor of subjecti- 
vity on the part of the individual examiners. Dr. C. W. Valentine, 
one of the eminent educationists, who has conducted careful researches 
in this respect made the remark: ‘‘ Many students are ‘entering the 
modern Universities with scholarships much more deserved by other 
students *’. l 
The vagaries of markings are due to the fact that in the essay- 
type examination markings depend on the opinion of the examiner 
‘to a larger extent. Therefore, they vary from examiner to examiner 
and also at different times. To get reliability and thereby to reduce 
the element of chance and to earn confidence in the mind of the 
candidates, the form and method of the examination must be thoroughly 
changed. ‘‘In order to reduce the element of subjectivity of the 
essay-type tests’, as has been recommended by the Secondary 
Education Commission, ‘‘ objective tests of attainments should be 
widely introduced side by side. Moreover’, the nature of the tests and 
the type of questions should be thoroughly changed. They should be 
such as to discourage cramming and encourage intelligent understanding. 
They should not deal with details but should concern themselves with 
a rational understanding of the problems and a general mastery of the 
subject-matter °’. | | 
As it has already been stressed, due credit should be given to 
cumulative school records in final assessment of the inerits of the 
individual students. As to reliability of school records, we must trust 
the teacher, inasmuch as there can be no other better judge of a 
student’s merit than the teacher who teaches him. ‘The testimony of 
- the teachers should carry more weight. As it has been observed by 
Norwood Committee on Curriculum and Examination in Secondary 
Schools, “‘ No one can examine better than the teacher who knows 
the child, and a method of examination by the teacher, combined with 
school records, would be devised, , which would furnish a certificate 
giving information: of real importance to employer or college or 
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profession, and yet would preserve in tact freedom of the school and 
would rid teacher and pupil of an artificial restraint imposed from 
without. ‘As for uniformity of standards, even under the present 
conditions two apparently similar certificates mean very different 
things and illusory uniformity can be brought too dearly ’’. There 
may be some cases of wrong assessment, here and there, but cumulative | 
school records maintained from week to week, month to month, year 
to year over so many years spent by a student at the Secondary or the 
Higher Secondary School are no doubt, more reliable than the marks 
obtained at the General Public Essay-type Examination on completion 
of the school course. 


T'wo more points need mention in connection with the problem 
of malpractices in presentday examinations and its possible solution. 
An average student feels more encouraged to cram than to master the 
subjects he is required to study, just because cramming helps him or 
her to pass the examination. In. the present system of education the 
ability and capacity, interest and inclination of a student.are hot 
honoured. For all the students a common course and standard is 
prescribed. There is no question-of choice on the part of the student. 
It is.most likely that the candidates who are unsuccessful in the general 
course of studies, could have proved themselves efficient and successful 
were they given opportunities in some other courses. ‘There should be 
specialisation of studies to meet the individual needs of the pupils. 
To this end, there should be ample provision in the syllabus and 
curriculum -of Secondary education for technical- and agricultural 
education besides academic general education. The existing 
facihties for medical, engmeering, technical and ‘agricultural 
education are very meagre. Opportunities for such education should be 
extended if we are to make our children full-fledged citizens of the 
future. General public or external examination on completion of the 
Secondary or Higher Secondary school course should be restricted only 
fo such subjects as cannot be easily crammed for securing a hallmark, 
if banning all sorts of ‘‘ cram-books ° or so-called ‘‘ Success-Series ” 
is considered to be too forward a step in this direction. Examinations 
would be made much lighter while at the same time the students would 
gain much more knowledge and teachers would do more real teaching 
on an educational basis if all subjects were not subject to examination. 
" I myself ’*, wrote Mr. Quick, “ean see no way of escape from this 
pernicious influence except by taking as examination subjects only such 
things as cannot be crammed—Mathematics, unprepared translation, 
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Politics is no less responsible in getting our boys and girls 
diverted from the regular course of their disciplined life. Ideals of 
social service are generally formed and cherished in student-life. The 
hearts of the students in the colleges and in the higher classes in 
schools burn with desire to help in creation of an ideal society. The 
politicians in their competition with their colleagues appeal to the 
generous hearts of the students so as to wrench their support to their 
respective political cause. They do not hesitate to get the innocent 
chaps hampered in their real progress in life. And when their goal is 
achieved, they are generally found to leave them out of shore, advising 
them not to come in contact with Politics any more. Among the students 
who are found to take to unfair means in the examination, there is a large 
number who, being turned adrift by the political movements of the 
time, neglect the studies in the schools and colleges and ultimately 
try to win so-called success in the examination by adopting unfair 
means. | 

To tackle the problem of malpractices in examinations success- 
fully, it 1s first of all necessary to create a healthy educational atmosphere 
not only in our educational institutions but also at our homes as. well 
as in the country as a whole. If the system of education and examina- 
tions now in vogue is gradually reorganised and conducted according to 
the positive as well as negative measures suggested above, it is sure 
to guarantee that they will perform their functions and purposes 
efficiently, precisely and accurately and we shall not have to hear of 
any malpractices in examinations. The fundamental thought of all, 
whether on political, social or educational matters, should be that 
salvation lies not in producing examinees but in making full-fledged 
citizens of our young children. on whom depends the future of the 
home, the society, the country and also of the world at large. | 


A STUDY OF INDO-SOVIET RELATIONS 
1946-1955 


4 


KARUNAKAR Gupta, M.A. (Cat.), Pa.D. (Lonp.) 


The recent visit of the Russian leaders has given rise fo wide 
speculations in the West about the future trend of Indian foreign policy-— 
once the promised Soviet technical aid with no strings flows unabated. 
A short resume of Indo-Soviet relations would help us judge the future 
portents of this relationship. 

The British rulers had tried to create a bogey of Russian armed 
invasion of India through the North-eastern Frontier since the 19th 
century, This propaganda was continued as late as the fall of 1989— 
after the outbreak of World War II, but this could hardly find any 
response among the Indian people. On the other hand, the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, which led to the break-up of one of the migbtiest 
Empires, became a. source of inspiration to Indian nationalists irrespec- 
tive of ideological colour. The Communist policy of liquidating unequal 
treaties with. countries like Iran and China, immediate recognition of 
the independence of Poland and Finland—the former colonies of 
Czarist Russia, as well as ending colonial exploitation in the regions of 
Central Asia—could not but evoke deep admiration from the Indian 
people still labouring as ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’ for 
their British masters. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (1918) frankly admitted, ‘‘ The Revolution in 
Russia in its beginning was regarded in India as a triumph over despotism ; 
and notwithstanding the fact that it has since involved that unhappy 
country into anarchy and dismemberment, it has given impetus fo 
Indian political aspirations.” 


During the World War IT the slogan of the People’s War raised 
by the Indian Communists -shortly after the Nazi aggression over 
Russia, Russia’s silence on the question of India’s independence— 
presumably because of her being pre-occupied in a life. and death 
struggle, as well as the Anglo-Soviet Twenty Years’ Treaty of Friend- 
ship—made Communism and Russia unpopular amongst a large section 
of nationalist intellectuals. But then the tremendous sacrifice of the 
Russian people in the War of National Liberation created a sense of 
high esteem for them among the people. Mr. Nehru said in Simla on 
8 July, 1945, ‘‘ While vague Socialist ideas are popularly admired in 
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India, and Russian achievements in Central Asia and War have greatly 
influenced Indian opinion, Communism as such is no great force in 
India at present.” The transfer of power in India was no doubt welcome 
to Russia, but there were doubts as to whether the substance of power 
would be exercised freely by. the Indians so long as economic 
dependence on British -capital continues. Already before the transfer 
of power on 15 August, 1947, during the 1946-47 session of the U.N. 
Assembly, India and Russia, as we know, developed friendly relationship 
because of similar attitude on many issues concerning colonialism and 
racialism as well as the questions of the U.N. membership, Disarma- 
ment, Atontic weapons and the abolition of Veto—so much so that the 
Interim Government under Mr. Nehru was dubbed as being controlled 
by the Bolsheviks in a speech by J. F. Dulles, in January, 1947. ~ But 
shortly after the transfer of power in the second session of the U.N. 
Assembly in September, 1947, doubts were roused m the minds of the 
Soviet leaders as to the motive of the Indian Government becamse of 
their attitude on the questions of Korea, Greece as well as the Interim 
Committee. India, with American backing, ran unsuccessfully against 
Soviet Ukraine for a Security Council seat in the fall of 1947 in 
violation of the tacit understanding among the powers for a geographical 
distribution of Security Council seats. Sardar Panikkar describes the 
talk he had with Manuelsky when he met the Ukranian Bolshevik 
leader in his house in company with Mrs. Pandit, ‘ What is your interest 
in Korea and Greece ? To us these are vital anas for our defence. Why 
should India interest herself against our interest in these matters?’ — 
such was the general line of his argument. It ‘was clear that Russia 
had become uncertain of India’s attitude and was generally suspicious 
of our approach to questions of vital interest to her.” * 

This estrangement of India with the Soviet Bloc which star wied in 
the fall of 1947 was almost coincident with the suppression of the 
Communist Party by the Government of India. During 1948, India’s. 
unequivocal support to the U.K.’s adherence to the Western Union 
Pact as well as the Western rearmament drive against a ‘ would-be 
Aggressor’ in the joint communiqtte of the Commonwealth Powers : 
clearly reflected India’s distrust about Soviet intentions. It seemed | 
that the Government of: India at that time was too much exercised 
by the spectre of International Communism gaining control over the 
countries of S$.. Asia—which was assiduously propagated by the 
Western Press. Their mind was partially revealed in a speech ofthe 
late Sardar Patel, on 15 August, 1948, ‘‘ China, which at one time was- 
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expected to be the leading nation of Asia, had serious domestic 


troubles ...... Again the conditions in Malaya, Indo-China and 
Burma. were disturbing ..... If the undesirable elements in the 


country were not put down with a firm hand immediately, they were 
sure to create the same chaos as they found existing in some other 
Asiatic countries.” This antipathy towards Communism and Russia 
continued for a further period till it was partially neutralised by the 
emergence of the Dutch aggression in Indonesia. In the Indonesia 
Conference convened at New Delhi in January, 1949, no invitations 
were extended to Soviet Asian Republics and Communist dominated 
Vietnam (while Australia and New Zealand were invitees}, although 
they had been participants in the Indian-sponsored Asian Relations 
Conference. in March, 1947. The Dutch Indonesian Agreement 
(December, 1949) sponsored by the U.S.A. which was preceded by 
ruthless suppression of the Communist elements by the leaders of the 
Indonesian Republic, was condemned by the Soviet delegates in 
United Nations as a sham settlement. Indian efforts for an Indonesian 
settlement through the Asian Conference had been eulogised by the 
Economist (š March, 1949) as ‘ taking the wind out of Russian anti- 
imperialist sails’. Apparently because of bickering in the immediate 
past, even on an anti-colonial issue as Indonesia, India and Russia could 
not see eye to eye with each other at the moment. 


The setting up of the People’s Republic of China in October, 1949, 
however, completely changed the balance of forces in Asia. Its 
tremendous significance in world politics was brought to the immediate 
notice of Mr. Nehru by our scholarly Ambassador in China Sardar 
K. M. Pannikar--while many of the Western Powers ‘were following an 
ostrich-like policy. Mr. Nehru not only planned immediate recognition 
of New China but-also pleaded with the U.K. as well as the U.S.A. | 
to face the facts in Asia during his visit. to the U.S.A. in October, 1949. 
In a speech to the Canadian Parliament on 24 October, 1949, Mr. Nehru 
emphasised that ‘‘ to regard the present unsettled state of South-east 
Asia as a result or part of ideological conflict would be a dangerous 
error ’’. Mr. Nehru also called for a halt to the armament race in his 
speech at Columbia University. All these facts emphasised a reorienta- 
tion in Indian outlook towards World Communism, even though the 
Government of India was following a stern anti-Communist policy in 
internal politics. It appears ‘that Nehru’s’anti-communist policies at 
home as well as in relation to the civil war in Burma and the uprising. 
in Malaya together with the retention of the Commonwealth membership 
in 1949, led the members of. the Soviet bloc to base their policies towards 
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India on the ill-conceived notion that the Government of India was still 
tied to the apron string of Anglo-American Imperialism. 

By the end of 1949, however, there was a little. warming up 
in Indo-Soviet relations. Russian criticism of Indian foreign, policy was 
in a milder tone. The appointment of Dr. Radhakrishnan as the 
Indian Ambassador in Moscow in J uly, 1949, became a positive factor 
helping Indo-Soviet understanding, as he was, to say the least, 
completely unaffected by anti-Russian or pro-American obsessions. 
India signed in 1949, the first series of trade pacts with countries of 
the Soviet bloc—the new agreement with the U.S.S.R., provided that 
India would be supplied with 200,000 tons of wheat and maize in 
exchange for raw jute and tea. India’s relation with New China was 
becoming closer since December, 1949, when formal. recognition was 
extended to the New regime and Sardar Panikkar was reassigned for 
Ambassadorship in Peking. In internal politics, the worst phase of 
anti-Communist hysteria subsided. due to judicial intervention in safe- 
guarding civil liberties since the inauguration of the Indian Republic 
on 26 January, 1950, which also coincided with the decline of the 
extremist wing in the Indian Communist Party. Closer relations with 
Communist China cultivated through the good-offices of Sardar Panikkar 
was an important factor in initiating a proper reassessment of India’s 
independent foreign policy by the Russian leaders.” At this period India 
and Russia made a joint front on the issue of inclusion of New China 
in the United Nations which facilitated mutual understanding between 
the two Powers. On 26. January, 1950, Chairman Mao Tse-tung as 
well as the President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, U.S.S.R. 
sent warm felicitations on the occasion of the inauguration of the Indian 
Republic. G | 

But the process of rapproachment received a rude shock, when 
the war started in Korea on 25 June, 1950, and on the basis of hearsay 
evidence, the U.N. Security Council condemned North Korea for 
aggression, and voted for a collective armed action on American 
insistence with Indian acquiescence. Mr. Nehru saw the sweeping 
advance of the North Korean Army as the sure proof of their aggressive 
action, and this led him to lend support to the Security Council 
Resolutions (25 June and 27 June)—which had very doubtful legal 
validity in the absence of Russia and the Red China. This open 
alignment with the West—providing India’s moral support in favour of a 
U.8.-led armed’ action in Korea-—evokéd wide public. resentment in 
India. Very soon, however, Mr. Nehru was better apprised of the facts 
about the Korean conflict by his Ambassador in China Mr. Panikkar. 
He could now see on Mr. Panikkar’s -persuasions that there could be no 
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settlement of the Korean questions without bringing in the two Great 
Powers, Russia and China (next door to Korea), in the fold of the Security 
Council. Mr. Nehru’s appèal to M. Stalin and Mr. Dean Acheson in 
this respect received warm welcome from M. Stalin while it was brushed 
aside in the U.S.A. The series of peace overtures made by India since 
then with a view to localising the war, if not mediation of reconciliation, 
brought India closer to Russia for a tune. India’s opposition to the 
crossing of the 38th Parallel by U.N. armies in October, 1950, as well 
as the Acheson Plan for Collective Security through the U.N. Assembly, 
was well appreciated in Russia. l 


In December, 1950, when the Chinese troops were sweeping south- 
wards across the Korean peninsula and the U.S.-led U.N. armies faced 
néar-encirclement, the Arab-Asian nations under Indian initiative 
proposed an immediate cease-fire. The Russian delegate, M. Malik, 
angrily called this an attempt to ‘ save the American troops from a dis- 
aster °. Russian suspicion was roused when the original composite 
resolution providing for cease-fire as a preliminary step to American 
recognition of Red China and withdrawal from Formosa and a Political 
Conference for a Far Eastern Settlement was broken up in two separate 
parts. The sponsorship of the resolution on Cease-fire being shared by 
Phillipines, a belligerent against Red China and North Korea, made 
the Cease-fire proposal .suspect in the Chinese as well as Soviet eyes 
quite legitimately—as Sardar Panikkar himself admits.” But then it 
produced a temporary bickering, which melted away when India stood 
firm as a rock on her denial of support to the U.S. sponsored resolution 
calling China an aggressor in February, 1951. “Dr. Radhakrishnan gave 
immediate and warm support to M. Malk’s proposal for Cease-fire 
along the 88th Parallel in June, 1951. In August, 1951, India refused 
to participate in the Sanfranscisco Conference for drafting Japanese Peace 
Treaty initiated by the U.S.A., and her decision in this matter was 
undoubtedly influenced by the exclusion of .Russia and China—the two 
major Powers in the Far East from its deliberations. Gloser under- 
standing between India and Russia became explicit when in April, 1952, 
M. Stalin who had not met any foreign dignitaries for about two years, 
granted an interview to Dr. Radhakrishnan the Indian Ambassador on 
the eve-of his relinquishing office. The malignant germs of misunder- 
standing bred on misinformation about Russia which has been so long 
propagated by the Wester Press and distributed in India to create 
confusion were almost completely destroyed in this historic interview. 
So much so, Dr. Radhakrishnan declared in a speech in India soon after 
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his return to India on August 27; 1952, “ We find that at present there 
is a group of Western nations trying to crush Russia. Tf Hitler were 
alive to-day, he would have considered the present moment a supreme 
triumph of his philosophy.” This was indeed a far ery from the 
Government of India’s support to the Western rearmament in Hurope 
in the Commonwealth onde in October, 1948, against a would- 
be aggressor. 


But then there was again a sudden deterioration in Indo-Russian 
relations in December, 1952, wlen Mr. Krishna Menon twisted the 
original compromise formula on the vexed problem of repatriation of 
p.o.w.’s which was responsible for dragging on the conflict in 2 
for more than a year and adding to world tension. ““ Briefly ” 
quote Sardar Panikkar, “ the original proposals suggested a leads 
Commission to take charge of the prisoners with an offer to the Northern 
allies (the Chinese and the North Koreans) that their representatives 
should have the opportunity of freely interviewing the prisoners and 
for giving them necessary explanations. These proposals were under- 
stood to have been discussed between Krishna’ Menon and the authorities 
in England.* During the visit of the Indian Cultural Delegation in 
April, 1952, there was a discussion between Chou-En-Lai and Sardar 
K. M. -Panikkar, and Chou-En-Lai gave him the impression that 
“on principle the proposals were acceptable to the Chinese, though 
there would have to be close negotiations about the modalities of control 
of prisoners during the period of explanations and the interview, ete.” ‘ 
When the original Indian resolution providing for a Four-Power Neutral 
Commission taking charge of the p.o.w.’s, till a Political Conference of 
the interested Powers deliberates and decides upon the future of the 
_p.o.w.’s unwilling to repatriated without force, was presented in the 
U.N. Assembly in November, 1952, it was violently opposed by the 
American delegate. British support to the proposals brought in what 
the Daily Telegraph depicted on 24 November, 1952, as ‘ the sharpest 
diplomatic cleavage between Britain and the United States in the history 
of the United Nations °. At this moment, the British Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Eden personally intervened in the United Nations debates and 
brought an amendment on 20 November, 1952, to the effect that the 
future disposal of any remaining p.o.w.’s not decided upon'in the 
Political Conference, should be the responsibility of the United Nations. 
Mr. Eden himself admitted in his speech hat it was a substantial point, 
and there is little doubt that the plan of amendment was U.S. inspired. 

3 Panikkar, ibid., p: 175; a 
_ 4 Ibid., p. 175, 
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The Chinese could never agree to a plan of repatriation of p.o.w.’s 
where the final power of disposal of prisoners would remain in the U.5.- 
led United Nations, which was but a party in the Korean conflict and 
where the Chinse had no representation. It is curious why Mr. Krishna 
Menon gracefully scated away from the long negotiated compromise 
formula to solve the p.o.w. problem to oblige Mr. Eden in a crucial 
crisis in Anglo-American Alliance. Mr. Nehru himself had indicated 
that the failure of the Indian resolution might mean the end of any 
chance of péaceful settlement. Mr. Krishna Menon’s twisting of the 
compromise formula and pushing it through the U.N. Assembly in spite 
of China’s disavowal of the twisted text, put the Russians and the 
Chinese in the wrong in the eye of 54 nations—many of whom (including 
the Members of the Indian Parliament) could not see through the 
Edenian subterfuge, to which Menon became a party by his ready 
acceptance of the British amendment; the Chinese and the Russians 
must have been exasperated at this strange turn of events after they had 
shown the most of moderation in the protracted negotiations on the 
p.o.w. issue abrogating the claim of total repatriation of p.o.w’s—based 
on the Geneva Convention 1949. It was in this context that Vyshmisky 
> made a provocative statement that ‘ the Indian resolution was designed 
to aggravate the conflict ’. ; 

This mishandling of the p.o.w. gieton by Mr. Krishna Menon, 
no doubt made India an idol in the eyes of the West for a time,’ helping 
to bridge a major rift in the Anglo-American relation. But this also 
greatly undermined Indo-Russian as well as Indo-Chinese relations. 
So much so, one of the main architects of Indo-Russian understanding, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, made a sudden bitter criticism of the Comminform 
as raisaing world tension in March, 1958. 

But later the re-opening of the armistice negotiations on the 
initiative of the Chinese, and the signing of the Armistice Agreement. 
in Korea in July, 1958, on the basis of the unamended Indian Compro- 
mise formula removed once for all the causes of Indo-Soviet misunder- 
standing. 

Stalin’s death in March, 1958, provided an occasion for the 
assessment of the depth and width of pro-Russian feelings among the 
Indian people. In the Parliament as well as in the country oufside, 
people deeply mourned and the Indian leaders paid moving tributes 
to the departed Russian leader as if India has lost her kith and kin and a 
benefactor of mankind. Sometime before the death, M. Stalin had 


í The New York Pimes commenting on the passage of the Indian resolution 
on p. 0. w.’s wrote on the 8th December. 1952. “ the Indians had to choose whether to 
amend their resolution and vote for it, refuse to make amendments or abstain, Tt wag a. hard 
decision, for it compelled them to step out of the role of neutrals and mediators and take 
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granted interviews to Dr. Kichlew the Indian leader of the Peace 
Movement, and the Indian Ambassador Mr. K. P. S. Menon, and his 
talks showed deep interest in the affairs of India including the linguistie 
problem. 

In 1958, there were other causes of warming up of Indo-Russian 
amity. The new Republican Administration in U.S.A, was commit- 
ted to a policy of ‘ Containment Plus’ which might entail hottening of 
the Cold War on, a new front. India’s role in the Korean crisis, made 
many Republican leaders feel that India would be an uncertain ally in 
any future crisis. This led them to. oppose Indian participation in the 
Political Conference on Korea on the flimsy pretext of her being a 
non-belligerent. More than that, ‘they decided to .boost .Pakistan 
militarily with a view to neutralising the effects of Indian policy of ngn- 
alignment in the Middle-East and South-East Asia. New American 
intervention in Kashmir became apparent on the intransigent behaviour 
of Sheikh Abdullah soon after the visit of Mr. Adlai Stevenson to the 
state in 1958. The wave of anti-Americanism which reached a high 
watermark at this period, could not but result in India and Russia 
seeking to build up their friendly relations on a firmer foundation of 
trade and technical aid.. In the fall of 1953 a three-year Indo-Russian 
Trade Pact was signed which provided for substantial expansion of 
Indo-Russian trade on terms highly favourable to India. 

In 1954-55, the trend of events caused further resentments in 
India against’ America’s ‘ Atomie Diplomacy ’ as defined by Mr. Dulles, 
. and the attempted armed intervention in Indo-China. India had to 
build the ramparts of Asian peace on the basis of Asian solidarity— 
agairist. American military expansionism—whose precipitate action 
might unleash a new war on Asian soil at any moment on any flimsy 
ground. Hence the invitation extended to Mr. Chou-En-Lai at Geneva 
and Nehru-Chou meeting in June, 1954, which became a historic meeting 
in defining the five principles of Peaceful Co-existence. The tie between 
India and China was further strengthened by Mr. Nehru’s visit to 
China in October, 1954. Deeper Sino-Indian understanding led in its 
turn to closer alliance with Russia. The working of the massive Russian 
technical aid program. in the rapid industrialisation of China, could not 
but impress Mr. Nehru—specially as it was devoid of any humiliating 
terms—unlike India’s Oil Agreements with Anglo-American Oil 
Companies. The setting up of the §.E.A.T.0. and the signing of the 
Turco-Pakistani Pact were designed as a veritable Cordon Sanitaire 
against Indian diplomacy of Neutralism—as also against China and 
Russia. The challenge was met by the calling of the Afro-Asian 
Conference in April, 1955, at Bandung, representing, more than half of 
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humanity. This Conference, had the blessings of Russian support, 
though she had to be left out for reasons of diplomacy, in spite of her 
being an Asian Power—like Israel. The Afro-Asian Conference, apart 
from promoting the cause of anti-colonialism and anti-racialism’ of which 
Russia happens to be an uncompromising advocate, helped to dispel the 
doubts about Red China assiduously propagated by the Western Press, 
and established Red China’s position as a guardian of Asian Peace along 
with India. 

In the context of all these historical happenings, the visit of the 
Russian leaders to India is no doubt a momentous event, with far- 
reaching effect in the moulding of Indian foreign policy. Russian | 
capacity to detonate H-Bombs as well as her earnest call for banning of 
atomic weapons has proved at once to Indian leaders her sincerity 
about peace, as well as her mdustrial might—which .was so long a 
monopoly of the Western Powers and was used so long by them to 
blackmail the backward nations to join their band waggon. Russia has 
proved her capacity ‘ to deliver the goods ’ which ultimately would count 
most in the Russo-American race for winning the allegiance of 
600 million people of uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa who 
hold the balance of power in the world to-day. The new Russian 5-year 
plan with its orientation towards heavy industries is at least partially 
motivated by these considerations. Russian teachnical aid to India 
is being planned on a scale which may force the pace of our industriali- 
sation with much less toils and tears, and help India attain the status 
of a Great Power not merely by virtue of her large population but on 
solid economic foundations. Russian support to India on Kashmir and 
Goa has been widely acclaimed in India—more so in the context of. 
Mr. Dulles’s statement on Goa as a Portugese Province. 

“ Russian appreciation of Indian foreign policy also seems to be 
deep-laid from their forthright declaration recognising India as a Great 
Power. As a result of Mr. Nehru’s visit to the Soviet Union, it had 
become clearer to the Russian leaders that India and Russia can learn, 
a great deal from each other and derive no little benefit from co-operation. 
Co-operation between India and the Soviet Union now has many different 
sides. In addition to cultural relations, it embraces the economic sphere, 
and also the effort to promote peace and ease international tension. 
M. Bulganin in his speech in the Indian Parliamént on 21 November, 
1955, said, ‘‘ The Soviet people highly appreciate India’s contribution 
to the cause of peace. It was owing to the joint efforts of India, the 
Chinese People’s Republic and the Soviet Union that a cease-fire was 
achieved in Korea and the fires of war extinguished in- Indo-China. 
India actively insists that the Chinese People’s Republic be accorded its 
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lawful seat in the United Nations. The Government of India advocates 
a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question with due regard to the 
national interests and lawful rights of the Chinese People’s Republic.’’ 

“ India was one of the sponsors of, and played a distinguished 
role in, the first Conference of Asian and African countries. The value 
of this Conference for universal peace and for safeguarding the rights 
and national interests of the peace-loving peoples of the two continents 
can hardly be exaggerated.”’ 

‘The Soviet Union knows and whole-heartedly approves the stand 
taken by the Indian Government on the question of prohibiting atomic 
and hydrogen weapons and reducing armaments, with a view to utilising 
for purposes of peaceful construction the immense resources now 
absorbed by the arms drive.” 

‘“ The people of the Soviet Union entertain deep respect for the 
efforts of the Indian Government against the policy of forming aggressive 
military blocs, and for collective peace and the settlement of international 
problems by negotiation.’’ 

It is not yet the time to make a final assessment of the result of 
the Russian leaders’ visit to India. The Western Press, however, 
betrayed its own bewilderment at explaining the over-enthusiasm of the 
vast crowds which gathered to welcoine the Soviet leaders in the different 
cities and centres of population in India. These vast gatherings to 
meet the Russian leaders were at first explained away lightly. ‘‘ Many 
just wanted a bit of fun ”’ write the New York Times (18 November, 
1955). The Manchester Guardian. wrote, ‘‘ Of course, the people of 
India love a show, and many have come to see the Russian statesmen in 
the same way as they would flock to see visiting Martians.” When 
however, the people of Calcutta broke all records by organising what has 
been called ‘ History’s Biggest Mass Rally’ to pay homage to the 
Russian leaders on 80 November, 1955, it unnerved the Western Press 
as well as politicians as the portent of a new tidal wave of World Com- 

, munism enveloping the whole of Asia. On 22 December, 1955, the 
much publicised American evangelist, Dr. Billy Graham, said in North 
Carolina on the eve of his three-week tour of India that the recent tour 
of India by Soviet leaders was ‘a mass brain-washing scheme, 
unprecedented in the history of the world’. The Times in a sombre tone © 
wrote on ‘ The New Asia’ on 5 November, 1955—‘S The West will fail 
fo understand Asia if it thinks Asia’s attitude fo Communism can be 
equated with iis own..... Communism proclaims itself the liberator 
of the common man from want and indignity. There are many common 
men in Asia suffering from both. It proclaims the brotherhood of.man, 
-and that is echoed warmly in Asia. It ‘proclaims equality which Asia 
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assiduously demands. Its message is all-embracing, and for those who 
feel the old traditions sundered and the legacies of imperialism, valued’ 
and respected though they may be, insufficient to pilot them in the 


modern world, Communism: appears to offer a key. Asia takes the 


broad view because it can take no other..... ” The Times wrote 
further ‘‘ Without a developed, stable and responsible capitalist class in 
Asia, the public sector—to borrow the Indian term—meets with no 
serious conflict. In India, as in China, a ‘ socialist pattern ° flying a 
nationalist flag wins the day. Nor does the Communist threat to 
European cultural values seem so great to those civilizations of the 
Eurasian landmass that see their disintegration as a product of European 
aggression.’ 

A more objective assessment of the effect of the Russian leaders’ 
visit to India is given by Mr. K. M. Pannikkar* “‘.... The first 
outcome of these closer contacts is that we have taken a further step 
forward from Co-existence to Co-operation EE A second result is the 
clear affirmation of Soviet Russia’s position as an Asian Power...... 
The third result is the frank acceptance of not merely the possibility 
but the necessity of friendship and co-operation between Communist and 


non-Communist countries....... 
the closer association between India and the Soviet 


` Union which the visits have established had helped to clarify the world 


situation. India remains, as before, firmly attached to the democratic . 
ways and to the political, social and economic structure, which she has 
chosen for herself, in the same way as the Soviet Union firmly adheres 
to her own system. 

“ Equally India remains wedded to her policy of neutrality, of 
refusal to belong to one camp or another, but working for peace in the 
world. But both the Soviet Republic and India, while firmly adhering 
to their own ways of life, have found it possible to enlarge the area of 
co-operation and to work out, on the basis of Pancha Shila, a system 
of relationship which should lead to great mutual benefit and to the 
strengthening of the cause of peace in Asia.”’ 


— 6 The Blitz, 17th December, 1955. 


DENOTATION AND IMPLICATION 


Du. P. S. Sasrrr, M.A., M.Lirr., PH.D., 
i University of Saugor, Saugor (M. P.) 


Before we lake up the examination ofthe primary significance. 
of a word, it is better to enquire into the nature of the other meanings. 
Tp begin with there is “‘Jaksana’’. On Panini’s Sūtra, 4.1.48, Patan- 
jali condiders three examples. The first is ‘‘Mancd hasanti’’ which 
literally means, ‘‘the couches are laughing’. The idea of laughing is 
inconsistent with that of a couch and we therefore make the word 
‘couch’ to mean ‘the people on the couch’. This isa new meaning 
arising from the context, following the demands of propriety. The 
second example is ““Gangayam ghosah’’ or “a hamlet on the Ganges’, 
which must mean only ‘‘a hamlet on the banks of the Ganges’. The 
third one is ‘‘yastih pravesaya’’ or “‘let the sticks come in’’, which 
really means, ‘‘let the men with sticks in their hands comse in”. In 
‘these examples we have words that bear a relation to their meanings, 
but these meanings are not directly derived from the corresponding 
words. There is a conventional or technica] usage controlling this 
relation, and giving rise toa secondary or indirect meaning. Thus 
a word is indirectly related to an object, because of its direct relation 
with something else; and this something else is connected with the 
‘object in question. Hence the expression ‘‘On the Ganges’’ is related 
to ‘fon the banks of the Ganges’’, and this related meaning is said to 
be the meaning intended. In every such case, only the previously 
known can be thus related. The wholly unknown cannot be related 
thus. 

But consider the statements, “That thou art’. The word ‘that’ 
denotes omniscience and other characteristics of the Absolute. while 
the ‘thou’ denotes the finite individual. The identity between the 
two is effected through ‘laksana’ for the ‘thou’ is related to ‘‘Being.’? ? 
But the statement can be interpreted easily without- taking recourse- 
to the related conient. The ‘that’ and the ‘thou’ are cognised through 
the primary denotative power of the words. We also cognise the 
relation between the ‘Being’ of the two, through the same power. 
For instance, in “The pot is non-eternal’, the word ‘pot’ considered as a 
universal finds its predicate incompatible with itseif. But we do effect 


1 “Aikya siddhy artham svartire lakseneti sampradayikih’ (Vedanta Paribhasa, 
n OFA) $ ` 
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a significant syntactical relation between the non-eternality and the 
particular pot. In other words, where the being of a thing is involved, 
there the primary. denotation need not be given up. But where a. 
qualification is applied to one of the terms, there we have to discard-a. 
part of the primary meaning." Thus when we say ‘the pot is eternal’, 
the individual potas such is not eternal; and in order to make the 
predicate compatible with the subject we take up ‘laksana.? On the 
other hand, in “That thou art’ we need not take recourse to ‘laksana’ 
for, the primary denotations of the ‘that’ and ‘thou’ are not modified 
in the equation of identity. Hence when the substantive is involed 
we have to accept its denotation as it is. But when a qualification is 
referred to we may take recourse to ‘laksang’ provided it can make the 
syntactical relation compatible. ° ae es 
' Tf the predicate is to hold good of the subject, not of the subject. 

as qualified in a specific way, nor ofthe qualification, then the pre- 
dication is true of the bare subject its primary sense. For instance 
the word ‘pot’ signifies also ‘potness’ which is its qualification. If the 
pot is non-eternal, this non-eternality agrees with the particular pot 
only and the qualification ‘potness’ is irrelevant to the context. For,’ 
by pot we primarily mean the particular pot. But in the statement, 
‘the pot is eternal’, we have the particular pot as the meaning of the 
word ‘pot’; and the predicate here compels us to take recourse to 
‘laksana’ and thus interpret the word ‘pot’ to mean ‘potness’. 
‘Potness’, therefore, is part of the meaning of ‘pot’ and constitutes its 
qualification. If this qualification does not as a subject enter into a 
relation with a predicate, then we’ should accept the primary meaning 
as final, and this primary meaning has everything to do with the 
particulars only. | 

Here we have an example of a word capable of meaning two 
things, and both the meanings are imbedded in the same word. 
The question as to the relative importance of these two mean- 
ings depends on the context which here is its relation to &a 
piven predicate. But when one meaning thus’ comes out. upper- 


1 “Yatra padarthaika degasya vigesanataya upasthitih tatraiva svitantryena upasthi- 
taye lakganabhy upagamah’’ (Ibid p. 276). - 

“Yatbā ‘nityo ghatah’ ity atra ghata padatb ghatatvasya Saktya . svitentryena 
ampasthitya tadrgopasthity artham ghata padasya ghalatve laksanu’’ (bid). 

3 Evam eva ‘tattvam asi’ ity adi vikye ‘pi na lakgana ; Saktya svitantryena upasthi- 
taych tat ivam padārthāyor abhedanvaye baidhakabhavat, anyatha, gehe ghatah , ‘ghate 
riipam’, ‘ghatam anaya’ ity, idau ghatatva gehatvader abbimat&avaya bodbayozyatays 
tatrapi ghatidi pada. vigesyamatrap rratvam laksanayaiva syas’’ (Ibid), 
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most as the proper Significance of the word, the other meaning is not 
ignored, It also enters into our understanding; and when we analyse 
the import of the sentence it too comes out. And when we accept 
the ‘laksanika’ meaning im ‘the pot is eternal’, we are not accepting 
a mere associated meaning. We are taking that meaning which is 
vitally connected or united with the primary meaning of the word. 
Thus in ‘laksand’ when we infer one meaning from another, we accept 
a close internal relation between the two things. 

The function of a word, says Mukula, is to denote its primary 
meaning or ‘mukhyasgakti’; while the power to offer ‘laksanartha’ is a 
function of the primary meaning. It is ‘abhidheya samarthyaksipta’. 
It arises from the primary meaning, for the primary meaning fails to 
explain the given expression; and hence we resort to some other - 
related significance. 


‘‘Sabda vyaparato yasya pratitis tasya mukhyata 
arthavaseyasya punah laksyamanatvam Ucyate.’’' 


The word as such has only one function and that is fulfilled soon 
after it expresses its sense. But this meaning can give rise to any 
other meaning which meaning is called ‘laksanartha’. All the sugges- 
tion that a word presents is only a consequence of this ‘iaksana’. And 
when the ‘laksanartha’ is arrived at, the primary meaning has fulfilled 
its capacity as in such. expressions like ‘the hamlet on. the Ganges.’ 5 
It is because of this we have to bear in mind the relations of the 
speaker, the sentence, and the expressed meaning, to one another. 
In the light of the relations subsisting amongst these three, and when 
the expressed primary meaning is taken note of, we have to find out 
whether we have to resort to ‘lakgani.’* And hence it is said, “Sakya 
sambandhe laksana.’’ * | 8 

Then again consider the statements ‘The pot is eternal’, and ‘the 
pot is non-eternal’. In their own respective contexts both these 
statements are valid. Though individual pots are destroyed, we still 
speak of the universal ‘pot’ as beyond destruction. Hence in the first 
sentence, the predicate determines the meaning of the word ‘pot’ as 
referring to the universal; while in the latter the same word means — 
and refers to a particular because of the predicate. The word 
‘pot’ can mean the particular pot and also the universal potness; and 


1 Abhidhavrtti matrka, ý. 3, 

2 bid, p. 7. ‘‘Arthaotara siddhy arthatvena svartha samarpanam tatralaksanam’’. 

3 [bid, p. 10° ‘Vaktur vakyasya vicyasya rapa bhedavadharanat laksana. sat 
prakaraiga vivektavya manisibhih”’. 

4 Rasa Gangādbara, p. 185. 
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the meaning that is intended depends upon the context. In -the first 
sentence we take the idea of potness in the pot to be the meaning 
required. Thus ‘laksana’ refers to a known object, involves an 
inseparable relation between the expressed and the implied, and is 
determined by the context. ‘Laksané’ is defined as: 


“Vacyasyarthasya viakyarthe sambandhanupapattitah 
Tat sambandha vaéa praptasyanvayah laksanocyate.’’’ 


According to this definition we cannot directly relate the word 
‘Ganges’, inthe example ‘the hamlet on the Ganges’, to the word 
‘hamlet’. The ‘vacyartha’ or the primary meaning of the words has 
no internal unity or harmony in the form of the sentence. But this 
definition restricts the necessity of taking up ‘laksana’ only to those 
eases where we have ‘vakyartha sambandbanupapatti’. Fer in a 
sentence like ‘Eat poison’ we have a consistent meaning, and yet we 
reject it in favour of some other meaning which alone is correct. 
Hence ‘lakgana’ is defined in a different way by the same author thus: 


‘‘Manautara virodhe tu mukbyarthasya parigrahe 
mukhyarthendvinabhiite pratitir lakganocyate’’. 


When we find that the primary meaning is contrary to the mean- 
ing we arrive at otherwise, we take recourse to ‘laksana’. But this 
‘laksyartha’, we have seen, should be invariably related to the primary 
or principal sense, and only when the import of the sentence is not 
intelligible we have to look for ‘laksana.- 
To take an example : 
“Suvarna puspam prthivim cinvanti purusis trayal 
“Sirag ca, krtavidyag ca, yo ‘bhijinati sevitum"’. 


Tt means: ‘Three men are decorating the earth which isa golden 
flower: these ate a hero, a scholar, and one who well knows how 
to serve’, The words here through their meanings form a con- 
sistent syntactical unit, but the sentence as a whole makes no 
significant sense. The absence of a significant import makes the 
sentence lose its purpose or validity. As such we give up the 
apparently apprehended meaning; and we find that the sentence 
indicates that the ‘gira’ and others are responsible for the 
prosperity of the country.” In other words, the primary denotation of 


1 Sastra Dipika. 


a ° Padarthanam avaya sambbave’ pi nisprayvjane tatparya-sambhavena vākva, 
pramanyanupapatteh, pratiyamana väkyārtbam hitvi, siiraditvam sampade beter it: dhva. 
, bind sicyate (Citeukh? p. 153). 
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the sentence is incompatible with the meaning we apprehend. Because 
of this incompatibility we accept ‘laksana’’ Thus a fourth charac- - 
teristic of ‘laksana’ arises from the incompatibility of the expressed 
sense. ‘This incompatibility originates from the failure of the express- 
ed sense to agree with the facts. 


II 


The Mimansakas have realised logical difficulties ‘in the nature of 
words, and in order to make the ‘words forms a sentance and in order ` 
to enable the sentence to yield a coherent meaning they had to adopt 
akgani*. In the Bhatta version’of the ‘abhihit&invava vada’ or the 
view that stresses the relation of the signified, the primary rheaning 
of the word functions as a necessary intermediary i in the fulfilment of 
the meaning of the sentence. The word has ‘sakti’, and the meaning 
of the sentence does not form part of the ‘sakti’ of the word. Hence 
we arrive at the meaning of a sentence through ‘laksana’ which is 
related to that whichis made known indirectly by the ‘sgakyartha’. 
And in the Prābhākara version of the ‘anvitabhidbana vada’ the ‘sakti’ 
or capacity is entrusted to the meaning of the word; in which case 
problems arise in relating one word to another, and in relating oie 
‘meaning to another. The part played by “laksan&’ in these two 
schools of thought is of serious consequence when we consider the 
import ofa sentence. For the present we should recognise the 
. absolute sway of ‘laksanā’. 


This ‘lakgan&’ exists.not, only in words but also in sentences. 
Thus in the sentence ‘the hamlet on the deep river’, we combine the 
words ‘deep’ and ‘river’, and the ‘bank’ is related not to the simple 
‘river’ but to the ‘deep river”? Each word has its own ‘sakti’, and 
there arises some meaning from ihe relation of oné word to another. 
The same ‘gakti’ that is operative in a single word can be operative 
also’ in a ‘group of ‘words. In a sentence like ‘so’ ‘rodit yad arodit 
‘tab rudtasya rudratvam’ *, we are told something of the howling of 

“Rudra. Mere the meaning is complete; but we derive from the 
centext the meaning that silver is not to be given as: sacrificial 
‘daksina’, and silver is associated with ‘the’ tears of Rudra. Here 


1 See Kavya Prakida, p. 40. 


2 “Taksand ca pa pada mātra vrttih, kim tu vikya vritir api, yatha ‘cambhirayam 


nadyam ghosah’ ity atra ‘gambhirayam, ‘nadyam’, iti pada dvaya - : samudāyasya tire 
laksani’’. (Vedaota Paribläsā, pp. 278 279), ; 


4 Tajttiriga Sanhita, 1517. , 
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‘laksanartha’ is derived not from one word, but from the whole. 
sentence as such. Otherwise all words save one would be futile.’ 
‘Laksana’, therefore, operates both in a word and in a sentence, 
though Mammata accepts it only in the sentence.’ 


Til 


““Laksana’’ or implication is classified into three groups namely, 
“jJaballaksana’’, “‘ajahallaksana’’, and “ahad ajahallaksana’’ In the 
first group the primary inmeaning is given up completely, and we have 
exclusive implication. When a son is going to dine in the house of an 
enemy, the father advises him ‘eat poison’. The father does not wish bim 
to ‘eat poison’, but only wants him to avoid -the dinner, since dining 
in the house of an enemy amounts to taking poison, or makes poison 
look better and more preferable. In the second group, the primary 
meaning co-exists with the implied meaning, and the implication is 
not exclusive. When we speak | of ‘the white pot’, the word ‘white’ 
denotes the quality and by association also denotes the substance 
posses sing that quality. Thus in these two cases of implication we 
notice a logical sequence of thought based upon an inseparable con; 
nection between the expressed and the implied. Then there is the 
third group where the primary meaning is only partially retained. 
In the expression, -‘This is that Devadatta’ we have the ‘this’ and 
the ‘that’, each having its own qualification. But we indentify the 
two, since they have ithe same substrate which alone is taken to be 
the purport. We do not merely abandon the expressed sense, buf 
we do accept the non-expressed; and both these are necessitated by 
the context. We abstract and fill out what remains. We supplement 
and add to the fulfilment of the purport. Thus in a sentence like, 
‘Let the. curds be protected from the crows’, the word: ‘crows’ applies 
both to the crow and to what is not a crow.’ 


This feature of the import of a word consists in a relation of the 
‘Laksyartha’ to the primary meaning or ‘sgakyartha’. A word has a 
Sakti’ and a ‘sakyartha’ allied to this. When we have a group of 
words, as in a compound or a sentence, the meaning of this group 
of words is not the “sgakyartha’ of the words; but the ‘Sakyartha’ or 


* 


l See Abhidba vriti matrka, P. 14. 
. 2 Sabdavyaparavicira, P. 8: “Padesu varna vad NN bees bi 
padinim anarthbakaivam. Tatas Ca laksand oy eva”? 


è? See Vedanta Faribbāsā, Pp. 274,278. 


roe 


` 
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- the primary meanings of the words are integral to the sentence as a 
whole. Similarly, the primary sense of a word is comprehended in 
and contained by the implied sense. It is not merely similarity or 
likeness that relates one object or idea to another. If two things 
are similar, it means that there are two distinct things; and thay also 
‘differ from one another. A relation arises not because of mere 
similarity but because of some principle of connection or relation.* 
This principle of connection is so deep and intense that we super- 
impose the one on the another because of their similarity. Laksana 
therefore involves many principles at work. As Bhartrmitra observed. 


‘““Abhidheyena sambandhat, sadrsyat, samavayatah, 
= 'Vaiparityat, kriya yogah, laksana pancadhamata’’. 


The ‘abhidheya’ relation holds good between ‘two words where 
one word ts based on the other without involving any inherent re- 
lation. Thus “dvirepha’ means a ‘bhramara’ becanse the latter word 
contains two ‘r's. The ‘sadréya’ relation is one of similarity as in 
the case of an analogy. The ‘samavdya’ or inherent relation .makes 
us remember one thing if the other member is cognised. This relation 
‘can manifest itself either as invariable closeness, or as coexistence, or 
as causal, The ‘vaiparitya’ relation is one based on difference, and 
the ‘kriéyoga’ relation is that where the substantive undergoes a 
transformation because of an action.? In the relations of similarity 
and difference, we reject the primary expressed sense. The presence 
or absence of the intention determines the sense in ‘abhidheya’ and 
inherent relations respectively. And in the relation brought about 
by the ‘kriyayoga’ we accept the capacity of the word.’ All these 
can be reduced into two subdivisions, On the oñe hand we have 
‘ahat’, ‘ajahat’, and ‘jahadajahat’ where we arrive at the implied 
through some relation of conjunction. On the other hand we have 
similarity working through and giving us ‘séropa’ and ‘sadhyavasaiya’. 


If a word-can suggest a meaning whick. is unconnected with 
_the primary expressed sense, we shall be going against the conclusions 
arrived at in the previous chapters. The word and its meaning are 
the integral aspects of the same whole; and if there is no relation 


1 Vyaktiviveka, P. 113: ‘Na hi tat cadrgyam evaikam tattviropa nibandhanam isyate; 
kim tarbi ? Tat sambandhadir api.’ 

2 Abhidhavrtti matrka, Pp. 17-18. 

3 Sadréye vaiparityeca vacyasyati tiraskriyé vivaksa caivivaksé ca sambandha-sama 


väyayo upadane vivaksaitra lakgane tv avivakganam Tiraskriya -kriyayoge kvacit tad vipari- 
tatā” (Ibid, P. 19). 


$ 
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between the expressed and the suggested meanings, we have to deny 
the unity of a word and its meaning’ And this denial is contrary 
to facts. Hence it is said: | 


“‘Abhidheyavinabhuta pratitir laksanocyate 


Laksyamana gunair yogad vrtter ista tu gaunata,’’* 


That the relation between the expressed sense and the implied sense 
(lakgyartha) is inherent or inseparable (avinabhita) is admitted by 
Kamarila, But Mamimata tells us that by the word ‘avinabhiita’ 
we should only mean a mere ‘sambandha’ or association; for when 
we say that ‘the couches are crying’, what relation is there between 
` the couches and the persons on the couches ? ° "And in the absence 
of an inseparable relation, there should be no implied sense here. 
But Mammata misses the point here, since the predicate ‘crying’ is 
invariably related to live beings, the word ‘couches’ implies the persons 
through the predicate. 


IV 


The ‘laksyartha’ which comes to us froin the word is accepted 
always as the most important meaning since it fits into the context. 
In a sentence like ‘That thou art’ we cognise and sustain the apposi- 
tion between ‘that’ and ‘thou’, This is not ihe non-principal mean- 
ing, since it is not a sense other than what is cognised. Further in 
the identity of the ‘thou’ and the ‘that’ a part of the primary meaning 
is still retained; whence it is not a meaning other than the ‘gakyartha’ 
or the primary expressed meaning. ‘Laksani’ comes here only in 
the syntactical relation of the substrate to the’ exclusion of the 
‘delimiting qualifications.* The final meaning that results thus 
stands on its own merits and does not serve as a means for 
something else.” Hence it is not the ‘mukbyartha badha’ that 


i Vyakti Viveka, P. 116: “Sabdasya tatra vyaparabhavat, 
Vyaparabhavas ca sambandhabhavit’’. 

2 Kumarila : Slokavirtika. 

3 Kavyaprakasga, P. 50. 


4- Madhuatidans Sarasvati : “‘“Visesana badhena visesya Matranvayah"’. 
On the argument of this paragraph see Advaita Siddhi, Pp, 34-35. 
d 


> ‘Anyartha tātparyakatvāc comukhyatvam, na lākşaņikatva mätram”. Ibid, (P. 35) 
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compels us to take resort to ‘laksanai’ as Viévanatha’ and others 
argue, We take recourse to ‘laksana’ when the import is not intel- 
ligible in terms of the expressed sense. Thus in a sentence like, 
‘Liet the curds bè protected from the crows’, we have the ‘anv aya’ 
or an intelligible syntactical relation. But the import or ‘tatparya’ 
ig nob complete. And in the expression, ‘the hamlet on the Ganges’ 
we have the ‘anvaya’ but no sensible import at all.” As such through 
‘laksana’ we arrive at the principal meaning, and the emergence of 
this principal meaning is determined by the needs of an intelligible 
‘tatparya’ or import, and not by the needs of ‘anvaya’ or syntactical 
relation’, 


a 


‘Laksana’ gives- rise to a meaning which is implied by the words 
in question ; and this implied sense is related to the expressed sense. 
When there is a direct relation to the expressed sense we have bare 
implication (kevala lakgané) as in the expression ‘the hamlet on the 
Ganges. The bank is directly related to the stream, and this relation 
interprets the preposition ‘on’ to-mean ‘on the banks of’. But when 
there is an indirect relation to the expressed sense, there arises a 
new sense out of the first implication. Thus we have the word 
‘dvirepha’- meaning literally that which has the letter ‘ra’ repeated 
twice in one of its apellations ; and such a word-is ‘bhramara’. Here 
‘dvirepha’ implies ‘bhramara’ which in its turn means the bee. Simi- ` 
larly in the expression ‘the pupil is a lion’, we cognise the ferocity 
in the pupil; and this ferocity is implied by the word ‘lion’ here 
because the object ‘lion’ has it. Here we notice that the figurative 
expression gives rise to the new meaning. This is known as ‘laksita 
laksana’ * and also as ‘gauna vrtti. 

Some thinkers have attempted to interpret the import of poetry 
in terms of this implication. But only very few cases are susceptible 
of an interpretation from this standpoint. When we adopt ‘laksana’ 
in ‘the hamlet on the Ganges’ we reject the waters of the Ganges 
since they are of no use here. But when we arrive at the idea 


1 “Mukhyartha badhe tad yukto yayānyo ‘rihah pratiyate ridheh prayojanid vasau 
lakganā saktir arpita’’ (Sahitya Darpana, P. 34). 

2 Vedanta Paribhasi, P.278. ‘‘Laksana bijam tu titparyanupapattir eva, na tu 
anvayanupapattih, ‘kä kebhyo dadhi raksyatam’ ity atranvayanupapatty abhavat, ‘ganga- 
yam ghosah’ ity adau titparyanupapatter api sambhavat’’ cf. Rasa Gangadhara, Pp, 185-186. 


3 Vedanta Paribhigi ePp. 273-274, 
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of sanctity from the idea of the banks of the Ganges, we are not 
rejecting the idea of the bank. In other words it is not through 
‘laksana,” which works through negation that we arrive at the final 
import. Hence Abhinavagupta rejects this ‘laksita lakgana’ -as 
beneath contempt." However this variety presents an important 
aspect of implication whichis at the root of all implications, viz. 
an implication is capable of giving rise to a new conelusion, for its 
works in a closely interrelated system of Reality. 


VI 


Some words are seen to lose their primary senses wholly or parti- 
ally. Thus “kusala” originally meant ‘one who chops grass’, and 
‘‘pravina’’ meant ‘one skilful on the lyre.’ Both denote how the idea 
of skill. Likewise “‘udara’’ now means ‘noble’, and “‘nistrirnsa’’. 
means ‘cruel’.” The original meaning is comprehended in the wider’ 
meaning which these words have acquired. These are ‘‘vacaka 
gabdas’’ that have acquired ‘certain new meanings due to changes in 
the environment, As a result they lose their etymological meanings. 
and even run contrary to them.* Further etymology will convert many 
words and force them to yield ‘laksanartha.’ Thus if we were to 
rely on etymology, the word ‘gauh’ will mean primarily ‘a moving. 
being’ and secondarily ‘a cow’. And in a sentence like ‘‘gauh Sete’, 
etymology will find the idea of moving being at rest. | 


‘“‘vyutpatti labhyarthauys mukhyarthatve ‘gauh sete’ ity 
atrapi lakgand syāt”’ * 


But since we do not take recourse to ‘laksana&’ here we have to 
admit that the meanings of words are governed by the ways in’ 
which they are employed. And it is the way in which a word is 
used that will explain the function of the word and its consequent 
meaning. 

That this is a sound canon is apparent when we remeinber that 
for the Buddhist logicians the import of a word, though positive 
in appearance, is negative by “laksana”? ; for this negative meaning 
which is secondary fixes, the meaning precisely. This view comes 


l Locana, P. G1: “Ata eva yat kena cil laksita laksineti nāma krtam tad veasana 
matram’”. 

cf. Durga on Nirnkta, II. 1. 
3 Sahitya Darpada; II. “Anyadd hi Sabdandrovyutpatti nimittam, anyac ca pravrbti 
nimittam” : 
Tbid. 
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. Closer to ‘‘arthapatti,’’ where from the statement ‘‘pino devadattah, | 
diva na bhunkte’’, we arrive at the meaning that he dines by night. 

Here we find that the same sentence can and does give rise to a 
positive and a negative meaning : : - 


“Bāhyārthāädhyavasāyena pravrttam prati bimbakam 
utpādayati yeneyam tenahety apadiśyate. 

Tasya ca pratibimbasya gativ evanugamyate 
samarthyad anya visleso . a 
divabhojana vakyader ivasyapi Si dledvaven 

siksait simarthyate yasman nanvayo vyatirekavan’’’. 


Vit 


‘Arthapatti’ is said to be one way of explaining the meaning of 
a word or of a sentence. This ‘arthapatti’ is one of the valid means 
of knowledge accepted by some thinkers, and it can best be rendered 
as ‘implication’. Its essential feature lies in postulating or presuming 
something to make something else intelligible and compatible.” This 
postulated something must be closely connected with the thing we 
cognise, with the thing we are to explain; for, then alone can it fit 
into the ellipsis. l 

Consider the sentences, ‘close it’ and ‘it has rained’; Consider 
the verbs ‘rise’ and ‘set’. In the first sentence we take the ‘it’ to: 
stand for the door or window or book or some other thing. In the 
second we mean the ‘clouds’ by the word ‘it’. With the verbs we 
associate the moon or sun. How are we able to complete these 
sentences or words in this way? We complete them because the 
‘akanksa’ or the mutual expectancy of the words demands some such 
filling up of the gaps. Do we follow any inferential principle or not 
in such a filling up? This is more or less similar to the ‘adhyahara’ 
principle in sanskrit grammar which helps in understanding the 
sense.s That is, we presume the necessity of a certain thing to 
prove something else with which we are conversant. 

How is this presumption related to the expressed words ? 
The Prabhakara Mimansaka argues that the ‘abhidha’ or the 
primary denotative function of the word has a capacity which 
embraces even the understood sense: for it can fly like an- arrow 
to the farthest regions. This principle is accepted because in 
certain Vedic injunctions one has to supply the ellipsis; and 

2 ‘Pattvasathgraha, slokas 1017 to 1020. 


2 Vedanta Paribbasa, P. 309. 
3 cf. Vamana’s Kaivyalankara sūtra vrtti, 1.2.6. 
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the supplied words too are to be accepted as vedic so that they may 
become authoritative and authentic.’ But there is no evidence to 
prove that this capacity is one and unique since many different objects 
appear to be comprehended init. Such a capacity cannot be esta- 
blished, because the words can express only their own meanings, and 
also because the final import of the sentence too can express that 
which is embodied init. Nothing that is already not contained in 
the word or in the sentence cannot be expressed by either. Even in 
a sentence like ‘kakebhye dadhiraksyatam’, we adopt the ‘tatparya’ 
because the sentence is gramatically compiete without a self-complete 
sense. . 

How do we fill the ellipsis? We hear the word ‘rises’ and from 
the cognition of this word we supply the word ‘sun’. We hear the 
sentence ‘close it’ and from the cognition of the meaning in the 
context we presume that the door is meant. Similarly in an apparent- 
ly affirmative statement we might apprehend a negation; and ina 
negative sentence we might perceive an affirmation. Such a state we 
find in the command, ‘eat poison’. This is the spirit of Bhamaha’s 
figure of speech called ‘aiksepa’,’ which according to Ruyyaka also 
consists only in an apparent negation.* In all such cases we cognise 
a thing and are unable to explain it with reference to the known: we 
have therefore to presume something unknown. Such a process is 
characterised by Bhoja to be a case of ‘arthapatti’.* Consequently all 
such cases where we take recourse to suggestion become explicable in 
terms of ‘arthapatti’. And Abhinavagupta observes :— 

‘Ataeva samiptiyam eva abhidhayam sahrdayair eva sa dvitiye 
‘rtho ‘prthag prayatnenaivagan nujah... Etac ca sarvedaharanesvanu- 
sartaryam. ‘Pinagcaitre divanatti’ ity atra abhidhai va aparyavasiteti 
saiva svartha nirvahaya arthintaram śabdāntaram va akarsatity 
anumanasya, .srutarthapatter va, tarkika mimansakay ch na dhvani 
prasangah’’® | 

Thus while the Naiyäyikas take suggestion to be a case of mere 
inference, the Mimansakas consider it to be one of implication. And 
the prcblem therefore leads us to an examination of inference, impli- 
cation, and laksana with reference to suggestion. 

1 Locana p. 64: “Yo ‘py anvitabhidhinavadi ‘yat parah gabdah sa Sabdarthah’ iti 
brdaya grhitve sarivad abbidbivyipirameva dirgha dirgham icchati...... 

cf, Vyaktiviveka, pp. 122. 124, 

2 Kavyalankara, II. 68: ‘*Pratisedha ivestasya yo videsabhidhitaya. 

3 Alankdra Sarvasva,p 144: “Ukta vaksyamanayet prakeranikayor višega prati- 
patty artham nişedbabhäsa aksepat. 

5 Sarasvati kanthabharana, WII. 52: ‘“*Pratyaksidi pratito’’ ttho yas tathanopa.- 


padyate arthantaram ca gamayaty ene vadanti tam. 
5 Locana, pp. 273-274, š 
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VII 


Jayanta as a true logician rejects ‘dhvani’ or suggestion.’ 
Mahimabhatta in his ‘‘Vyaktiviveka explains the apprehension of the 
suggested significance as inferential :— l | 

“ Vacyastad anumito, viyatrartho ‘rthantaram prakasayatl sam- 
bandhatah kutagcit sā kivyénumitir ity ukta.”’ 7 | 

A word expresses a meaning, and it may also be 'made to suggest 
another. The primary meaning is the basis of, or the means for, the. 
new meaning. In other words these two meanings are only causally 
related to one another in an inseparable manner. For instance we 
infer the existence of fire from our perception of the smoke, because’ 
we accept the invariable concomittance between the two. Here the 
smoke is only a symptom or feature-of the fire, for it leads us to a 
knowledge of its related term: Likewise the primary meaning func- 
tions like the smoke, and leads us to the suggested meaning which is 
comparable to the fire in the inference.” The primary meaning is 
neither ignored, nor suppressed, nor forgotten; for without it there 
can be no suggestion whatsoever. 

A word expresses its own meaning. How can it convey by itself 
a second meaning too? + (1) A lamp illumines the darkness and makes 
us perceive things clearly. Jf the illumination is removed there can 
"be no clear perception in the dark room. Similarly a word makes us 
know of a thing which it expresses. If this power is removed, we 
cannot derive any other meaning from the word. _ 

Further a pot is used as a means for fetching and storing water. 
But we can never speak of the pot as only a quality or attribute of the 
water. In the same way the word is the means through which we 
artive at the sense. But the meaning is neither a quality nor an 
attribute of the word. In other words a thing may be a means and 
yet remain more important than the thing to which it is said to lead." 
Hence we cannot arbitrarily decide that one meaning is more. 
important than the other. 


Nyayamanjari, pp. 48-49. 
\V yaktiviveka, p. 105. 


3 ‘Vyakti viveka, pp. 9-10. “‘Arthasya tavad upasarjeni krtatmatvam anupadeyam 
eva. Tasyarthantara pratitya artham upattasya tad vyabhicaraébhavat. Na hy agnyadi 
siddbam dhimadir upidiyamino gunatim ativartate,”’ 

4 Masa syartbabhidhinam antarena vyaparantarannpapatter upapadayisyamana- 
trait (bid, pp. 13-14). 


5 “Yo bi yad asilam upadiyate, nāsutam evopasarjani karotiti yektam vaktum; | 
yathecahady upadanartham ppaltaghs{adis tathevodakadi’’ (Ibid, pp. 15-16), 


i] 
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‘Abhidha’ or the capacity to express something is the, principle of 
relation between a word and its meaning. And whenever a poet 
conceives of an image or of a figure of speech, it is always in terms of 
this ‘abhidha’. Butif the image or the figures are to beautify or poetise 
a suggested meaning, the poet has to accomplish the art of jugglery; 
for the suggested sense being derived from the expressed sense, it is 
not the poet who can beautify it but the reader or listener. And thus 
the art of poetising or decorating will pass from the poet to the non- 
poet’. Hence we may infer a suggestion. from the primary expre- 
ssed sense, never a suggestion from the sound itself. And the moment 
we realise that we cannot have a suggestion from the sound itself, 
we will understand that the apprehension of a suggested meaning is 
never immediate but only inferential. And in poetry as in speech 
it is the word that is more nee and by the word we mean 
something -definite. ` 


A word fulfils its purpose the moment it expresses its meaning ; 
and af we were to derive a suggested sense too we have to admit of 
many functions or capacities for the same word.” This will lead us 
to a still more difficult problem of finding a logical relation between 
these various capacities. But in reality we apprehend a meaning 
immediately after hearing a word and this is its principal or direct 
or expressed meaning. Any other meaning which is mediated by 
this meaning is only inferential *, for one meaning is mediated by or 
caused by another meaning “. Hence the expressed and the suggested 
meanings are not apprehended simultaneously at the same time, but in 
succession. ‘The former, says Anandavardhina himself, is the cause 
of the latter.» And whenever we admit of a causal relation, though 
this relation may be based on the idea of succession, we are recognis- 
_ ing some law of connection between the two. 


1 Ajonkéranim cibhidhdtmatvam’ ppagatam tesim bhangi bhaniti bhedat ” (Ibid, 
p. 19). 
cf “Alankarantarasyapi pratitau yatra bhasate Tat paratvam na‘vacyasya nasau margo- 
dhvaner matah ” 
(Dhvanyaloka, I, 27) 
2“ Na cfisya svarthabhidhana mitra paryavasita sdmarthyasya vyaipirintaram 
upapadyate. yeniyain arthantaram avaga'nayet, tad apekgim copssarjanikriarthatvem 
ivat ” l 
i (Ibid, p. 21) 
3 Srutimatrena yatrāsya tadarthyam avasisyate 
‘Tain mukyam artham manyante gaunem yatoopapaditam ” ae 
(Ibid, p. 39} 
4‘* Tatrapi kāryakāraņa milasya gamya gamaka bhavasyopagamaé "’ 
(Ibid, p. 57). 
-5 Dhvanyäloka, : “ Tasmad Se ae pratityor iva vacya vyangya 
pratityor nimitta nimitti bhavad niyamabhavi kramah ” 
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The suggested meaning is said to be manifested by the word. 
A manifestation can appear in one of three possible ways, when the 
manifested sense is potentially existent. One way of manifestation 
is through evolution, as in the curd which is an evolute of milk. A 
second way lies in the removal of obstacles, as when an object in a 
= dark room is manifested by light. And Anandavardhana tells us : 


‘Svaripam prakigayanneva paraérthivabhasano 
vyanjaka ity ucyate, yatha pradipo ghatadeh ” * 


The light reveals itself and the objects, and the suggested ‘sense is 
likened to the light while the objects are compared to the expressed 
sense, When we have cognised the indissoiuble relation of a thing 
to another, we remember it so well that with the appearance of that 
thing we infer the presence of the other. Thus the appearance of 
smoke manifests the presence of: the already existing fire. This is 
the third way of manifestation. And if the manifested has no prior 
existence of any sort, it can be manifest only in one way, as the 
rainbow from the rays of the sun. 

None of these possible explanations can explain the manifestation 
of the suggested sense. In the first example we cognise the milk 
and then the curd whereas we cognise the word and not its suggestion. 
Further when we cognise the curd, the milk has ceased to exist in- 
dependently. In every causal relation we thus find that though they 
are metaphysically the same, yet they are not merely distinct; for 
one demands of the other not to exist in its presence.’ In the second 
example we have the co-existence of light and the object it makes 
known. Both these are known at the same time. But we do not 
cognise the expressed and the suggested at the same moment, ? for 
they come one after the other like the perception of smoke leading 
to the inference of the fire. And since the non-existence of fire can 
never be inferred from the perception of the smoke, the fourth ex- 
ample falls to the ground. 

The illustration of the light does not help matters. When we 
say that light reveals the objects, we distingnish the light from the 
objects. The light has no internal relation with the objects at all. 
Tf such an absence of an internal relation between the suggested and 


1 Ibid. * 
Vyaktiviveka, p. 78: “ Sate ‘bhivyakter adyayor arthayer lakganam na tat pratiya- 
manesvekani api samspragtum kgamate; tasya dadhyiderivendriyavisayabhavapatti 
prasangad; ghataderiva va2yirtha sahabhavenedanta pratiter asambhavat ’’. 
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primary meanings is a fact, then we cannot arrive at a suggested sense 
from the primary. Moreover, we should first be aware of the 
suggested sense-and then of the primary sense, and this is contrary 
to experience. Another consequence of the illustration will be that 
a word functions suggestively and that it is through this suggestion 
that we arrive at other meanings. In such a case the other meanings 
cannot be logically related to the word ; and if such a suggestion is 
apprehended first, we need not call it suggestion at all. This is 
rather suicidal to the theor 7 of suggestion, and the example is rather 
unhappily chosen. ' 

We derive a meaning from the word, and this is its primary 
meaning. From this meaning we get at a new meaning jake 
suggestion. This getting at, says Mahima, is always inferential ; 
and if we reject the inferential process we shall be led into an 
absurdity. Consider the example from Kumara Sambhava where 
Parvati is described while the seven sages were giving the proposal of 
marriage to her father : 


Evam vadinidevargau parsve pitur adhomukhi 
lila kamala patraniganayamasa parvati’’.? 


By stating that she is looking to the ground the poet suggests to us 
that she is feeling shy at the proposal. And this feeling in turn 
suggests that she is in love with Siva: Now if-it is only the expressed 
sense that can suggest, how is it that the suggested sense here has 
suggested something else?” Butif,on the other hand, we take it 
inferentially, we shall have no difficulty in explaining it at all. 
Looking at the ground is the middle term giving rise to a knowledge 
of her shyness. From this shyness we can deduce the possible 
consequences. ‘Phat is, we arrive at her shyness inductively, and 
come to understand her Jove for Siva purely deductively. It is the 
same inferential process Viewed from two different angles. 


IX 


But inference is based on the relation of the ‘hetu’ to the 
‘sadhya’. This relation can be one of ‘tadatmya’ or identity in 
difference ; or it can be a causal relation. Both these relations. it is 


1 lbid, p. 78. ‘Na hy arthad arthantara pratitir anumanam  antarenartham 
vyapadyate ™. * 

2 Kumara Sambhava, VI. 

3 Vyakti viveka,’p. 82. : ® 
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argued, are inadmissible in the relation between the expressed and 
the suggested. Thus in cases where an apparent command suggests 
a prohibition, or where an apparent prohibition suggests an injunction, 
we cannot relate the two terms of identity in difference. For as 
Jayavatha, observes that existence and non-existence cannot have a 
positive relation. In the same way they cannot have even a: causal 
relation.” It may be replied; how can we draw a ‘vidhi’ from a 
‘pisedha,’ unless there is close relation between the two? ; 

Without the ‘vyapti’ or invariable concomittance of the, smoke 
to .the fire, for instance, we can never infer the presence of the fire. 
Now when we say that a word suggests a meaning we can ‘reduce | 
this suggestion to a case of inference only if we are able to prove that 
there is‘an invariable concommittance between the suggesting word 
and the suggested sense. But we can never prove such a thing, 
since the same idea can be suggested by many words separately.” 
Now the word reveals the form of the word and its meaning; and the 
meaning is either expressed or suggested. * The form and the mean- 
ing depend upon the intention of the speaker, and this intention is to 
be inferred ; the expressed and the suggested senses, on the other 
hand are derived from the word.* To this argument one can only 
reply that the plurality of effects from the same cause, is a clear 
negation and violation of the causal law. We cannot logially °° 
conceive of such thing Se | i 


The inference is complete the moment we arrive at a conclusion. 
From the perception of the smoke we infer the existence of the fire 
and there is nothing more that can be known. But such a cer tainty, 
is not found in the case of a single suggesting word. For a word 
gives rise to ideas or feelings.” And the suggested idea does not 
appear to be even causal related to the expressed one ; fòr the idea 
of sanctity is not at all a corollary of the hamlet being on the bank. 

| 

T On Alankara sarvasva, p. 15: ‘‘Na hy abhaive bhavadtma, bhave ‘py abbavatma. 
Näpi tad utpattih. Abb&avasya janya janakatvanupapatieh,’’ | 

2 Pratiperudriya, p. 41: ‘ Vyangya vyanjakever avinabhavabhavat. Namatvadi 
Käryasyāneka ka ranakatvat’’. 

3 “ Sabda svaripa prakisaneccha, sabdenirtha prakāśanecchā ceti dvividha vealed 
Vacye vyangyas ceti dvividhah pratipadyah. Catustayam cedam gabdinim vigayah a2 

l (Kumärasvāmi on the above, p.41). 
4 Dhvanyāloka, : ‘Dvividho hi visayah sabdin&m anumeyah, pratipadyas oa" 


5 Prataparudriya, pp. 41-42: “Kim caikasmād eva vyanjakat tat tat pratipattic 
vivaksanusarena anekavyangyartha pgatitir anumana pari pati viruddha,’’, 
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This argument can be met squarely when we widen the scope: 
of inference and’accept implication. Implication does' not argue from 
the causal law but from the principle of the consistent. whole. which 
is Reality. The whole is a system of interrelated particulars ; and 
from any particular we can arrive at any other particular in tbe same- 
whole. In such a case any inferential process is not complete until 
and unless we are able to arrive at the apprebension of the whole: 
since the various parts have their nisus towards the whole. And 
suggestion is an aspect of thought. Even in those places where no 
suggested meaning is possible the same thought process is seen to 
explain the meaning and the apprehension of meaning. Inthe figures’ 
*-of speeeh like ‘paryiyokta’ and in ‘gunibhiita vyangya’ too we 
have the same process at work in enabling us to apprehend the: 
meaning.” That such a thing is possible is accepted in the cases ef. 
‘gaun? or ‘laksita laksanaé’ which are treated by Anandavardhana- 
in terms of ‘ laksand mila dhvani’. 

But a mere formidable argument against this contention arises 
from the nature of the middle term in the apprehension of the various 
meanings of the same words. It is admitted that inference pre- 
supposes the knowledge of the vyipti or invariable concomittance. 
But this vyapti is not necessary as it is already implicit in the ‘hetu’ 
-or reason. Thus in the argument ‘there is fire on the hill, because 
there is smoke’, the reason implicitly recognises the invariable con- 
comittance of the smoke with the fire. Thus the presence of the 
‘hetu? or reason is enough fdr an inference. As Mahimabhatta 


quotes :-— 


“ Tadbhava hetu bhavau. bi drstanto tadavedinah 
khyapyete ; vidusim vacyo hetur ova da kevalah.”’ ? 


It is only the uneducated that can arrive at the conclusion of an 
inference through ‘vyapti’, for the wise man is satisfied with the 
mere hetu alone. The presence of the betu implies its necessary 
relation with the thing to be known, felt, or proved. To apprehend 
fhis necessary relation one does not require a multiplicity of instances, 


‘“ Inductive probability depends rather on the unification of a 
region of experience than on the number of cases in which similar 


1 Vyakti Viveka, pp. 63-64: “ Mahavigayatvam cāsya dhvani vyatirikte ‘pi vigaye 
paryayoktadau gunibhiita vyangyadau ca sarvatra sambhavat "’. 
| 2 Ibid, p. 65. of ‘' Prasiddha simarthyasya s&idhanasyopidinad eva tad apoksaya 
pratiksepat ’’ (bid). : 5 
j 3 Avinābhävavasāya pūrviką hy anjate ‘nyasya pratitic anuminam ity annwina 
laksanam ” (Ibid, p. 111). : 
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conjunctions are repeated.’’’ For every experience is general. We 
perceive the universal principles and remember the particular mani- 
festations thereof. A repetition of instances is not going to add to 
our knowledge of a necessary connection between two things, And 
if such a necessary connection exists, even from a single experience 
we can arrive at it. The child does not get its fingers burnt every 
time when it sees the fire only to assure itself of this power, of the 
fire. A single experience teaches’ it once and forever. Here, we find 
insight or intuition working closely in our experiences, and giving us 
a knowledge of the necessary connections between the presented facts. 
This knowledge presupposes a system of truths in its turn. ,“‘ The 
principle of induction ıs not a separate and spécial a priori principle, 
but the fundamental assumption. that the universe is a connected 
whole °. In other words, in every correct inductive argument, 
what we require is an insight into the object ; and insight is only a 
way of looking at an object intrinsically systematic and distinct, and 
thus we perceive its constitutive terms and relations. Thus it is the 
perception or knowledge of an interrelated coherent system that 
explains the particular problems. And in all the examples where 
we have taken recourse to ‘laksana’ or inference, we have to ‘find a 
justification for our method in this theory of implication. : 


I >» 
l 


( To be continued ) 


2 B. Bosanquet : Implication and Linear Inference, p. 63. ; 
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JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA’ M.A., PH.D., Samkhyatirtha. 
THe RIVAL HYPOPOTHESES ON THE MEANING OF A SENTENCE * 


(1) Some logicians hold that a sentence cannot refer to external 
objects. It refers to ideas in their non-relational character. Though 
the ideas are not mutually related yet they appear as external objects 
standing in relation to one another. (2) Someother logicians hold 
. that the relation which takes place among the meanings of words 
in a sentence is real but not imaginary. A sentence refers to external 
objects. (8) A different batch of logicians holds that a sentence 
refers te ths exclusion of the contrary of its apparent meaning. 
When we say that it is white we mean thereby that it 1s not black. 
(4) Another sect of logicians conjectures that a sentence without 
taking the risk of being denied points to the relation holding among 
parts of speech, tbeir meanings are arranged in order of their posi- 
tion viz. principal and subordinate and the principal act which is 
accomplished with the help of accessory case-endings is signified by 
a sentence. (5) Some other logicians suppose that a sentence 
signifies the operation of an agent directed towards an end, it Is 
known as the meaning of the verb ‘Karoti’? and it is also designated 
as bhavana. The optative suffix lih denotes a particular kind of 
operation. itis called Sabda-bhavand. It has an injunctive force 
in it. It impells a person to activity which is directed , towards 
an end. It is also called an injunction. (ó) Someother logicians 
point out that if the liv suffix denotes the above two meanings then 
it violates the law of parsimony and suggest that a sentence signifies 
an injunction. The injunction should be performed. It impells 
persons to activity. The followers of this school of thought are 
devided in their opinion. (a) The first batch of disciples admits 
that the suffix lich impells persons to action since they are aware of its 
impelling force. These disciples also hold that the other function 
` of the suffix lin is not presented to our consciousness. The view 
that a sentence preseribes the performance of any act enjoined or 
not is too weak. to maintain. Therefore an act which has been 
enjoined should be observed. (b) Someother disciples subscribe to 
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the view that- when we understand something as our duty we also 
make out that the scripture orders us to discharge it. Hence, an 
injunction impells us to discharge our duty. A person engages 
himself in fulfilling his duty when he knows it to be such since 
when a man knows that it is his duty he moves for accomplishing it. 
' (7) Someother logicians hold that a new enterprise is denoted by 
a sentence. So, these different hypotheses are at Variance with one 
another. Let us see which one‘is correct. 


THe View THAT A SENTENCE DENOTES AN IDEA 


‘Some logicians: hold that no real ‘external-object is denoted by 
a sentence since if areal external object is denoted by a sentence 
then is it different from the meanings of its constituent words or 
not? One cannot say in the affirmative since the difference iof the 
meaning of a sentence from those of its constituent words is grasped 
by no body. In the Sentence “Ganh sukla änīyatām” (a white cow 
may: be brought) the constituent words are ‘gauh’, ‘sukla’ and 
‘aniyatim’. The word ‘gauh’ stands for a universal. The word 
‘Cnkia” denotes an atiribute viz. whiteness. The word ‘aniyatam’ 
signifies an act. Is the meaning of a sentence is identical with that 
-of each word or with the collective meaning of all words? This 
problem is to be solved at the outset. Nobody will say that the 
meaning of a sentence is identical with that of each word since no 
‘body ‘grasps the meaning of a sentence in this way since the meaning 
of the word ‘gauh’ alone cannot constitute that of the above sentence. 
It is not also possible to hold that the collective meaning, of all 
words constitutes that of a sentence since the collection of the 
meanings of these words is not possible. How does the collection 
take place? Does it occur because the different meanings: exist? 
Or, does the apprehension of them combine them? We cannot say 
that the meanings of the different words combine together because 
they exist since all objects which are denoted by words exist but 
no body comes across a distinct sentence which refers to all of them. 
Therefore itis dificult to ascertain a definite and distinct meaning 
of a sentence. The objects, denoted by words, are not combined 
by means:of their ideas or awareness since ideas of objects or their 
awarenesses do not simultanecusly arise in our mind. When we 
form the idea of an object the idea of another object is conspicuous 
‘by its absence. Thus the simultaneity of two ideas is not possible. 
Moreover the letters which constitute each word are the real means 


3 
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to the appearance of the idea of an object corresponding to a word. 
These letters do not simultaneously come inbo being and co-exist. 
Therefore, how‘will the collection of objects, denoted by words, be 
possible through ideas? l l 

Moreover, do all the meanings of words which assemble together 
constitute the meaning of a sentence, being themselves related to 
one anotber or not? We cannot say in the negative since a cow, 
a horse, a man, an elephant and so on are not seen to constitute 
the meaning of a sentence since they remain unrelated to one another. 
Tt is also difficult for one to establish the relation between two 
objects since the relation between the two objects presupposes their 
correlation. But an object does not refer to another one since they 
are unconscious. Ideas are also not correlative since they have only 
momentary existence. They cannot also unite objects with a tie 
constituted by themselves. For this reason a relation cannot cons- 
titute the meaning of a sentence The objects or their ideas are 
not mutually related since the reason behind their non-relation has 
been stated before. l 

If: we follow the above reason then the hypothesis that the 
negation of the contrary is the meaning of a seufence will also 
be refuted. {A cow cannot produce the judgment the she is not 
a horse). The idea of an object cannot convey the negation of its 
opposite since this hypothesis is not logically tenable (The ideas enjoy 
momentary existence. Hence, they are not competent enough to 
convey such a judgment as its meaning.) Kumirila has also said 
to this effect. . 

In the sentence ‘‘A cow is white” if the word ‘cow’ denotes all 
sorts of cows viz. white, black, red ett. and if the idea of a cow 
produces that of. white then the idea of white can negate the idea 
of non-white or can relate itself with that of a cow. | 


. 9 


Though the idea of white has a reference to that of a cow 
yet no relation subsisting between them (these two ideas) is 8 grasped 
by us. i 

Kumārila has also subjected the thesis to the same criticism. 
Though there is correlation between the two ideas or objects yeb no 
relation subsisting between them is grasped by us. A relation is 
really significant if if is one of the following ones viz. the causal 
relation, conjunction, inherence etc. No such relation is detected - 
_by us. If it is held that co-existence is one of such relations then 
it may also be pointed out that it is. too wide (Kumirila means to 
say that as the idea of white co-exists with many other ideas so the 
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said relation will also take place between the idea of white and any 
other idea). 


In some cases, adequate words do not denote thé relation which 
subsists between the meanings of words. Hence, it is no better than 
non-existent. In a sentenee which conveys either the identity of 
one object with another or the relation holding between two objects 
no word is found to denote either of them. Hence, neither the said 
identity nor the relation is the meaning of a word. If they are not 
conveyed by words then they cannot be the meaning of a sentence. 
Again if a word is given in the sentence to. denote either. of them 
then confusion becomes worse confound. Does the sentence. ' <The 
white cow be brought the relation’’ convey any sense? Hence the’ 
hypothesis that a sentence points to externa! objects as its meaning 
is absolutely absurd. Hence, an idea which appears to be the relation 
of the external objects may be the meaning of a sentence. The 
people transact all their worldly business by means of it. : 

This is the sum and substance of this hypothesis. | 


THE REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT AN IDBA 1s 
CONVEYED BY A SENTENCE ] 


The above hypothesis is not logically tenable since the existence 
of external objects has been erewhile established. An idea which 
appears to be the relation of external objects cannot be the meaning 
of a sentence since having established the reality of external objects 
we have commenced to bestow our consideration upon -the meaning 
of a sentence. Now, we have no time to discuss the hypothesis that 
the meaning of a sentence is nothing but an idea. The upholders of 
the above hypothesis have said that the meaning of a sentence ‘is not 
the aggregate of the meanings of its constituent words. Very well, 
let us put a question to them. We ask them to give an answer. If 
- one utters the word ‘acow’, it produces an idea in our ‘mind. 
Again if one utters the sentence ‘‘ Bring a white cow, it also 
produces an awareness in our mind. Do the word and the sentence 
produce in our mind the same idea? or, do they produce different 
ideas? If you answer the first question in the affirmative then you 
say something which is contrary to our experience. But you may say 
that these two ideas are different. They are not different if their 
corresponding objects are not different. So, you will be compelied to 
admit that the objects referred to by these two ideas are distinct. 
Thus, the object conveyed by a sentence is distinct. It constitutes 
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the meaning of a sentence. If a word denoting an attribute or a 
verb is only uttered along with the above noun i.e. a cow then a 
distinct meaning is conveyed by the two words combined. The expert 
grammarians hold that -when the volume: of the meaning of a word 
increases it is called the meaning of a sentence. Again, .it is not a 
fact that the relation holding among the meanings of words is not 
presented to our consciousness. When we employ'a sentence ‘‘A 
cow, a horse, a man and an elephant exist’’, the meanings of its 
constituent words are presented to our consciousness as unrelated to 
one another. In other words, they are independently presented to 
our consciousness. But when we employ the sentence ‘‘ let a white 
cow be brought” the meanings of its constituent words are not presented ` 
to our consciousness as unrelated to one another. We shall elaborately 
discuss later on how a relation presents itself to. our consciousness and 
what is the means of its presentation. In fine, we arrive at the 
conclusion that a sentence communicates an external object to us but 
not an idea. In other words, its meaning is objective but not 
_ subjective. | 

Though a sentence refers toa an extra mental object yet one should not 
hoid that it conveys merely a negative sense in the shape of the negation 
of the contrary of its predicate since the meaning of the sentence 
referred to is presented to our consciousness as a, positive object and the 
above negative sense presuppores the relations holding between the 
meanings of its constituent words. (let us now clearly state the 
above hypothesis and. its criticism. The sentence “The cow is 
white ’’ conveys the sense that the cow is not black. ‘ Black’ is the 
contrary of ‘ white’. When we say “The cow is white’’ we do 
not assert the predicate ‘white’ ‘of the cow. But we simply negate 
the contrary of the predicate. The critics point out that the pro- 
position ‘‘ The cow is white” consists of the main terms viz. ‘cow’ 
and ‘white’. The first one denotes the subject and the second one 
denotes the predicate. If the relation which subsists between the 
subject and the predicate is not presented to our consciousness then 
the above negative sense will not be presented to our consciousness. 
If we do not know that the cow is white then we cannot understand 
that she is not black. If we know that whiteness inheres in the cow 
then we are in a position: to grasp that blackness does not inhere 
in it. The knowledge of the absence of blackness presupposes the 
presence of whiteness). 

When the word ‘cow’ is used it produces an awareness of all 
cows. If the word ‘ white * is syntactically connected with the word 
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‘cow’ then it excludes the connection of the word ‘black’ with the 
word ‘cow’. Therefore, you cannot hold that a sentence conveys 
only the sense of an exclusion. The very knowledge of the relation 
of the predicate with the subject throws light upon the exelusion 
of the contrary of the predicate from the subject. When we know 
that the meaning of the term denoting the subject of a proposition is 
related to that. of the term denoting its predicate, we grasp the 
complete meaning of the said proposition, t.e., a sentence. When we` 
understand the complete meaning of a sentence the exclusion of the 
contrary of white, viz., the black, ete., may be implied by the same 
sentence. If such an implied meaning takes place, let it take. place. 
‘But on aecount of this implied meaning we cannot hold that a 
sentence conveys only. a negative sense, i.e., communicates the 
exclusion of the contrary. of its predicate. 


THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A SENTENCE 
CONVEYS SOMETHING WHICH 1S TO BE ACCOMPLISHED ' 
BECAUSE OF 178 ‘IMPORTANCE i 


From the above criticism it is clear that a sentence conveys a 
positive sense and the meaning of a sentence is other than our'ideas. 
Now, some thinkers hold that a sentence points to something which is 
to be done. They purport to convey the following idea. The mean- 
ings of words constituting a sentence have mutual reference. "Their 
mutual relationship creates an atmosphere which renders their mutual 
reference favourable. Hence, it is the current view that the meanings 
of the constituent words of a sentence, being related to one another, 
form the meaning of a sentence. - 

The meanings of words are not mutually related if they are not 
arranged in the relation of the principal and the subordinate. We 
are to determine which one of them is principal and which ones are 
subordinate. Ifa verb does not find a place in the sentence then a 
sentence cannot be used since a verb being not uttered the require- 
ment of a listener is not fulfilled. In cases of worldly transactions 
in order to satisfy the requirement of a listener a sentence is 
employed. We also make out the meaning of Vedic sentences as we 
do in cases of ordinary sentences used in mundane transactions. 
From a verb we know thatan object which is to be accomplished i 1S 
its meaning and that the object- consists of parts standing in the 
relation of prior and posterior in time. We also learn that a' verb 
does not communicate the sense of an accomplished fact. ‘In 4 
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sentence there are words denoting accomplished facts and a word 
which signifies an object to be accomplished. Let us now discuss 
their mutual position in a sentencé. Doesa word which stands for 
an accomplished fact occupy the principal position? Or, does a word 
which signifies an object to be accomplished occupy the principal 
position? Having bestowed due deliberation on the matter we learn 
that accomplished facts are taken as means in order to realise the 
object to be accomplished. An object to be accomplished should be 
done and hence it occupies the superior position. It is the meaning 
-of a sentence. It is not distinct fro n the meaning of a verb. — 
Whenever we are aware of an object to be accomplished by us 
it points to the means which are required for its realisation. An 
object to be accomplished is directly related to some of these means, 
i.e., some means are proximate. Some means are indicated by words 
which do not occur in the sentence. Some means are pointed by 
some other sentences. Some means are revealed to us by passages 
occuring in other contexts. Some means render their indirect 
assistance to realise the object to be accomplished. Some means are 
abandoned by the object to be accomplished thongh they stand in 
close proximity bul lack capacity. Though some means stand in a 
remote place yet the object to be accomplished attracts them since 
they are capable of bringing if about. An act (an object to be done) 
which is performed by a host of objects denoted by case-endings 
rendering proximate or remote help to it is the meaning of a sentence. 
[On hearing the injunctions such as “‘One should sacrifice’, 
‘ One should make gifts,” ‘‘ One should pour libation,’’ ‘ One should 
study the Vedas ™ and soon a person who is impelled to action knows 
that this action should be performed and performs it. The word 
which reveals qualifications for a person wishing to perform an action 
implies the agent who is required for the performance of an action, 
Thus it makes us understand that an agent has usefulness in his 
action. It purports to convey that this person is the agent of this 
particular action and this action is to be completed by this person. Tn 
that case an agent forsakes its principal position in a sentence since an 
agent is a means to an action but not vice versa. An agent is also 
known to us as the executor of an action. A sentence also advises 
a person to this effect that he should do this. If you ask ‘‘ Why does 
a person perform an action?’’, then our rejoinder is that the sentence 
which enjoins a person to do is regarded by him as the valid source 
of knowledge. One has been ordered by the injunctive sentence, ‘‘ One 
‘should perform this action-’. Ifa person who has béen thus o:derad 
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does not perform the prescribed action then he will transgress an 
injunction, 7.e., an obligatory duty. One discharges his duty . because 
he has conviction in the validity of the scriptures. -A man who does 
not covet for the fruit of an action performs an action because he is 
goaded by the habit of performing actions. This habit strengthens 
his attitude of indifference towards the worldly objects. This , attitude 
being confirmed, he gradually negates the reality of all. worldly 
objects. Thus, he acquires the highest qualification for realising the 

absolute. As he qualifies himself so he acquires a deep insight into 
the subtle treth. The highest qualification, acyuired by him, enables 
him to grasp the summum bonum of life. If we are to discuss this 
matter then we are to prolong this. topic to a -greater length. Iet. 
us cut short this discussion for the present. The drift of this section 
is that as an action plays the most important part in a sentence so it. 
is the meaning of a sentence. Jaimini says ‘‘ That which does for 
another is Sesa (subsidiary). . A substance, the attribute of a substance 
and the consecration of a substance occupy a subsidiary position in a 
sentence. Bat a sacrifice, its result, viz, heaven, etc., and a person who 
enjoys the result are not regarded as gega.’’ The inner significance 
of Jaimini’s sūtra is that a substance, the attribute of a substance 
and the consecration of a substance render a service to an action but 
an action assists none. In other words. an action is an end in itself 
but not a means to an end. Thus it is not subsidiary. } : 


> 
3 


THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A SENTENCE POINTS 
TO THE RESULT OF AN ACTION SINCE THE FRurr OF AN ACTION 
IS SUPERIOR TO THE ACTION ITSELF 


t 
? 


The criticism of the above thesis is as follows. Why does. an 
action occupy the principal position in a sentence? Does if occupy 
such a position by its intrinsic nature? Or does it acquire the: position 
by verbal authority ? 

If we look over the problem from the realistic point of view then 
we find the superiority of the fruit of an action. No intelligent man 
undértakes a fruitless action. 

Though a person is enjoined by the Vedas or directed by his 
superiors or commanded by his king to do an action yet he does not 
betake himself to it when he is not confident of his success. A dullard 
carries out the order of his superiors either in order to avoid a slap 
or in order to gain a sweet-meat. In other words, a fool indiscreetly 
undertakes an action either ont of fear or out of greed, 
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The Mimansakas re-examine their criticism and hold that they 
will not decide- the question of superiority from the realistic point of 
view hut from the linguistic point of view. ‘They attach the highest 
authority to the verbal knowledge. The knowledge which is com- 
municated to them by words is taken as valid. et us take an 
example viz. king’s servant (raja-purusa). If the actual order of 
things i3 taken into consideration then a king ossupies the most 
exalted position, being the ruler of the world. The wretched’ person 
who serves him earns his livelihood, obeying his will. But if the 
superiority is decided from the linguistic point of view then the 
servant occupies the superior position in the compound word. The 
reason is that in a tat-purusa compound the sense of the last member 
predominates. Similarly, in case of the. above -injunctions viz. 
“ One should sacrifice’’, ' One should make gifts,’’ “‘ One should 
pour libations ’’ etc. an action has been emphatically advised. The 
sense of an action predominates in those injunctive sentences. But 
one who is desirous of heaven should sacrifice. Now why the clause 
“ Who is desirous of heaven ’’ has been given? Does it not point 
to the fruit of an action? Let the question of superiority be settled. 
An agent has been mentioned for the purpose of an action. In other 
words, an agent is a means toau end. The end is an action. But 
if an action is done and a result is produced in the natural order of 
things then let the result be produced.. Let an agent put forth his 
energy for the fruition of his action. But the above injunctive 
sentences do not attach prominence to the fruit of an action. The ` 
statement that if an action is performed then the result itself follows 
is significant. What is the significance of the word itself ? It 
purports to convey that an action is not a means to an end viz. the 
result of an action. l 

The above contention of the Mimansakas is not logically sound. 
If they interpret the injunctive sentence ‘‘ Svargakamo Yajeta ” in 
the above manner then it will be, difficult syntactically to connect 
the word “ Svargakamah ” with the verb ‘ yajeta’.— os 

The Mimansakas meet the objection with the following remark. 
The word in question denotes the subject of the sentence A subject 
is a means to -an action but not vice versa. The critics point out 
that the word ‘ Svarga kamah’ does not stand for the subject. It 
refers to one who qualifies himself for the enjoyment of the frait of 
an action. But nobody is known to be desirous of heaven from his 
very birth so that he may be engaged in the action as an agent. 
The literal meaning of the word “ Svarga kaimah’’ is either of the 
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following two. A man who has a longing for heaven is called Svarga- 
kamjah,’ Or, a man who wishes for heaven is called < Svargakimah ’. i 
The two senses of the above term clearly state that a person: who has 

set his heart upon heaven is Svargakémah. 

Now, Let us discuss how heaven, the object of desire, is ce 
tically connected with the verb. Does ib render visible or invisible 
help to the verb? l 


de 


HEAVEN DOES NOT VISIBLY ASSIST THE VERB 


t 


19 


The sentences, viz. “ Sandal is heaven,” ‘‘ Damsels, sweet 
sixteens, are beaven ” imply the identity of heaven with substances 
like Sandal, damsels’ ete. Hence the word ‘heaven’ debotes a 
substance. Jaimini holds that if substances are related. to the object 
of-a verb then tbey, assisting the object of a verb, are related, to the 
verb. As sovr milk and other such objects, being an accessory ‘matter, 
render assistance to an action so heaven indirectly contributes its help 
to the action in question. Desire, also, has its contribution ‘in this 
matier because it exercises influence over the collection of materials 
which are a means to the action in question. ' Thus it benefits an 
action. The benefit which such desire renders to an action is visible 
since a person moves for collecting materials, being induced by such 
desire, | 

The view in question is not sound since the word ‘heaven’ does 
not denote a substance since it denotes bliss but not a substance. 
The very sandal is not heaven to a person who. is afflicted with cold. 
But it is said to be heaven by him who is oppressed by the bheat of. 
summer. The very lady 1s designated as heaven by an erotic’ person. 
But she is not so to a person whose passion has subsided. Thus 
heaven invariably denotes bliss but not a substance. As heaven is 
not a substance so it is not a means to action. Some thinkers imagine 
that the peak of the gold-mountain is heaven since no other place is 
an abode of infinile bliss. Such a place is not a means to the said 
action since nobody can have an.access to it like sour milk ete., 


: i 
HIBAVEN DOES NOT RENDER INVISIBLE HELP OF AN ACTION 
If one imagines that our inner organ is an ocean and concentrates 
his mind upon this imaginary object then he acquires , merit and 
thereby benefits an action. Similarly, desire for heaven will generate 
merit and through this invisible result help the act of sacrificing. 
Such an ussumption is far-fetched. Heaven is infinite bliss. Bliss is 
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not a means to an end. But everything else is a means to bliss which, 
is an end in itself. Hence, beaven is not a means to á sacrifice. But 
a sacrifice is a means to heaven. Thus as the above sentence does not 
enjoin a means toa sacrifice so the word ‘Svarga-kamah’ -(one who 
desires heaven) is not syntactically connected with the verb since it 
does not communicate an agent. If you ask, ‘“‘How is it connected 
with the verb?’’ Then we say that the word stands for one who 
enjoys the fruit of an action. 

Who enjoys the fruit of an action? He ‘whois entitled to own 
the result of an action enjoys it. He who is capable of producing an 
action has right to enjoy its fruit. Now, the Mimansakas may con- 
tend that the agent of an action is only entitled to enjoy its fruit. 
They suggest that an adbikarin is a kartr. In other words, the word 
‘Svarga-kimah’ stands for an agent. The word ‘svimi’ suggests an 
agent but does not denote. In order to be the owner of the result of 
an act the person must possess capacity. A person does not acquire 
the right of ownership simply because be happens to be an agent.. 
The relation which holds between an action and a person is not dis- 
tinct from that which subsists between a case-ending and a verb. 
(This is the contention of the Mimansaks) (The Nalyayikas reply), A 
person knows at first that it is his duty and heis capable of discharging 
it. Thus a person, being aware of the ownership relation, grasps the 
case-relation. Jn other words, he is conscious of the case-relation 
afterwards. 

Now, the Mimansakas raise another point against the above 
decision. They say ‘‘You do not deny existence to the case-relation 
as the upholders of the thesis that a word denotes only a universai 
refuse to believe the awareness of an individual. But bow will you 
prove that the case-relation is subsequently presented to our conscious- 
ness??? Some thinkers give an answer to this question. They hold 
that the: person requires no further qualification viz. his distinct 
relationship with the verb since he has been already mentioned as 
qualified. A person who possesses the requisite qualifications of an 
agent viz. capacity ete. becomes the agent of an action. 

If a person does not posses such qualifications then he has no 
right to enjoy the fruit of an actiou. For this reason, we hold that 
a person who possesses the requisite qualifications is the real agent. 
Mere agency does not confer upon a person .the right to enjoy the 
fruit of an action. Thus a person who desires: heaven acquires the 
said right. If he performs an action with the purpose of attaining 
heaven then he thinks ‘‘Let Heaven be my enjoyable object. How 
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can [ attain heaven, and under this aspiration longs for heaven as his 
goal. Hence, the performer of a sacrifice is mentioned as one who 
desires heaven. If that action does not lead to heaven then an 
opposite idea is presented to our mind viz. he desires heaven but per- 
forms’a sacrifice. »He longs for one thing but does another’ thing. 
Such a critical attitude of our wind may develop. Therefore, «if it is 
not admitted that an action is a means to one’s desideratum then a 
person who desires heaven cannot engage himself in that action: If a 
person is not entitled to an action then he can in no way be connected 
with it. So when one deserves the fruit of à sacrifice he who desires 
heaven goes to performs sacrifice. The title does not accrue to a 
person if the causal relation does not subsist between the act of 
sacrifice and heaven. Hence, we must admit that heaven is thie end 
and the act of sacrifice is a means to it. Therefore an action, ; being 
a means to its fruit—the end, cannot maintain its principal position in 
a sentence. We cannot hold that the sentence which’ contains a verb 
signifying this action purports to convey the action as its meaning. 
Jaimini has also said to this effect :—‘When an action is performed 
in order to realise an object an atticn occupies & subordinate l place, 
being itself accessory. 7 
Say, “Which action is the meaning of a sentence?’’ Do you say 
that the act of sacrifice, the meaning of the root ‘yaj’, is the meaning 
in question ? Or, do you say that the said action is conveyed | by a 
suffix attached to the root? Of these two suppositions what is 
conveyed by a root isa means tothe object of desire. Hence, the 
action which is conveyed by a root occupies a subordinate place. ; This 
position has been already made clear. The meaning of a ‘suffix 
becomes that of a sentence when if is presented to us only as a means - 
to the meaning of a roct and the object of desire. In no way itis 
presented to our consciousness. Our rival thinkers also approve of 
this hypothesis. Hence, we bold that no sentence purports to convey 
an action as its principal meaning.. We believe that this view is 
shared by all. 
AS A PERSON Is MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE RESULT TO BE ATTAINED 
SO HE MAY BE THE MEANING OF A SENTENCE ` | 
Let us now follow the logical development of the above two 
hypotheses. Why do you say that a result is signified by a sentence? 
Why do you discard the hypothesis that an action is the meaning of a 
ser tence? The reason is that it occupies a subordinate place. ,This 
logic applies to the case of a result also. A result is also subordinate 
to a person since it serves the purpose of a person. Heaven is not 
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attained by itself. A person endeavours to attain it. But everybody 
desires all objects as they are to be enjoyed by him. As they- are 
desired by a person so they do not occupy a principal position in a 
sentence. Jaimini has stated that a result is also not prominent since 
it serves the purpose of a person. Now, the logical conclusion which 
is suggested by. the above discussion is this that a person who performs 
a sacrifice should be the meaning of a sentence. He uses freedom 
and leans upon none. The Mimansakas point out that the above 
conclusion is not satisfactory. A person is also used asa means, He | 
is engaged in consecrating posts made up of fig trees. The height of a 
post made up of fig tree is ‘measured by that of a person. Thus a 
person is required to some action. Jaimini also holds that a person 
ig a Means io an action. 


THE REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT AN ACTION OR A 
PERSON IS SIGNIFIED BY A SENTENCE 
7 


If we admit the authority of Jaimini then we are in a fix. We do’ 
not know what we shail do. Let us clearly state the problem. One 
acts in order to have a result, A result in its turn serves the purpose 
ofa person. The aiin of a sacrifice is also to complete an action. If 
the wheel of prominence revolves in this. fashion then which of them 
will occupy the principal position in a sentence? Which will be the 
meaning of a sentence? 

Our answer to the above problem is as follows. A person is not 
the meaning of a sentence since there is a divergence of opinion 
regarding the hypothesis that a person is signified by a verb—not to 
speak of the hypothesis that a person is signified by a sentence. Why 
do you say that the agent, i.e., the performer of an action is not 
signified by a verb? According to the rule ‘laid down in Panini’s, 
grammar a lakara (a verb in all its tenses) signifies an agent. Why 
shall we not hold that an agent is signified by a verb? What is the 
meaning of the term (lakara)?. Panini enjoins that when the present 
tense ofa verb is to be indicated lakāra assumes the form of lat. 
When an agent is to be communicated the suffix ‘sap’ is attached to it. 
A verb takes an inflexion in the second person when it is syntacti- 
cally connected with second person pronoun. A verb takes an- in- 
flexion in the first’ person when it is syntactically connected with first 
person pronoun. <A verb takes an inflexion in the third person when it 
is syntactically connected with the third person. The inflexions which 
indicate the third person are ‘tip’, ‘tas’ and ‘jhi’. In order to indicate 
the plural number of g person the terminal inflexion which is attached 
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to a verb has a definite form. To indicate the dual or the singular 
number of a person the terminal inflexion, attached to a verb, has a. 
distinct form. Thus, each number has been distinctly indicated “by a 
separate sentence. ‘The sutras which enjoin cases, number and case- 
endings should point to syntaciical unity as they all refer to one and 
the same substantive. The sentence ‘‘One person cooks’ has been 
interpreted by the authorities on grammar thus: As the Humber 
of the nominative case of the verb (to cook) is singular so the terminal 
suffix ‘tip’ is attached to it. If there are two nominative cases of the 
verb (to cook) then the terminal suffix ‘tas’ is attached to it. If the 
nominative cases of the verb (to cook) are more than two then the. 
terminal suffix ‘jbr’ is attached to it. ‘Thus it is clear that the 
number of the nominative case is conveyed by a verb with a” suffix 
attached to if but not the nominative case. Hence, how is it that 
the nominative case of a verb, i.e., an agent, is conveyed by a ‘verb? 
There is no need of elaborately discussing the subject matter of 
another science. Therefore, a person who performs an act is not the 
ineaning of a sentence. The result produced by a verb, is not the 
meaning of a sentence since. the dilemma that a result is either an 
accomplished object or not cannot be solved. Ifa result is an accom- 
_ plished: fact then the designation does not properly apply to it since 
it has been mentioned as an object of desire. 


i 
t 


Tag Proor or ran HYPOTHESIS THAT BHAVANA IS THE MBANING 
OF A SENTENCE 


If an accomplished fact is not a result then a result is to be 
brought into being. In that case, we cannot imagine that a result 
cannot be produced. Therefore, the Mimansakas propound the hypo- 
thesis that an ‘activity is the meaning of a sentence. This activity 
or process leads on to a possible result. Hence, it is bound up with 
past, present and future times. | 


Tan DETERMINATION OF THE NATURE OF AN ACTIVITY 


What is a bhavana,7.e.,a@ process. A bhivana is that which 
brings into being an object to be produced. The result, viz., heaven 
etc., is to be produced since it comes into being. Whatever comes 
into being is also brought into being. Our experience teaches that 
whatever comes Into being is the nominative case of the verb. ‘to be’. 
Whatever is either eternal or unreal does not come into being. 
Kumiarila Bhatta says to this effect in his Sloka-varttika. [An object 
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: 
which does not come into existence or which endures for ever cannot 
be created like the sky-flower or the sky. ] l ' 
Heaven and such other objècts which are objects of our dèsire are. 
other than the sky and the sky-flower. For this reason such objects 
may be created. A bhivan’ is an activity of the agent towards 
a course of action which terminates in a result. It signifies that it 
causes one to come into being. This idea is expressed by a causal 
suffix attached to the verb ‘to be’. The heaven is the nominative 
case of the non-causal verb ‘is’. The nominative case of the original 
verb becomes the objective case of the same verb with the causal 
suffix attached to it. Thus ‘bhavana’ denotes the activity of an 
agent who causes something to come into being. A person brings 
into being heaven which is to come into being, by means of his own 
activity. The very activity which produces it (a result) is called 
‘bhavana’. | 
Now, the propounders of the hypothesis that a sentence signifies 
an action put a question to the framers of ‘tthe new thesis. They 
suggest that the. so-called activity of a person is nothing but an 
action.. This activity is not distinct from an action. It iš not a 
class by itself. Hence, the hypothesis that a sentence points .to 
an action has not been refuted. This suggestion creates a new 
problem. An answer to this problem is as follows: Any and every 
action is not a bhavani, i.e., the activity of an agent. - Bhavana is 
the activity of an agent. But it is distinct from all visible sacri- 
ficial acts which are done in an order of time, viz., prior and posterior, 
Some of these acts are previously performed and the others are sub- 
sequently performed. All these acts are arranged in due order of 
time. A Þbhāvanā is distinct from the aggregate of the sacrificial acts 
thus arranged. The activity of an agent is experienced by us as 
distinet from such sacrificial acts taken both singly and collectively.’ 
A bhavana (the activity of an agent) is not to be produced, by 
any one of those acts. It does uot produce only one of those acts, 
But it produces all acts which are produced and which, at the saine 
time, produce other acts. This activity is distinct from ‘all acts and 
cases and is communicated to us by a word. (This is the sense of 
the above verse). Let us critically examine an example. A verb 
in the subjunctive mood, viz., Yajeta has been illustrated. If we 
analyse the word ‘yajeta’, we find that it consists of two parts, viz., 
a verb (the root Yaja) and a suffix, indicative of subjunctive mood. 
The root ‘yaj’ signifies the act of sacrifice etc. The suffix, attached 
to the root, communicates an injunction which has an impelling force 
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and the number of agent etc. But the activity of an agent; which 
is distinct from processes, denoted by a root, and is called bhavani. 
is not conveyed to -us by a suffix. Panini recognises no such in- 
flection like the suffix indicative of the subjunctive moad as points 
to the activity of an agent. Hence, the activity of an agent does 
not constitufe the meaning of a sentence. 


(To be continued). 
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” BENGAL. (1750-1800) 
FIENENDRA PARSAD GHOSE 
CHAPTER IV 
` AFTER Tur GREAT Haig 


After the famine (1770 A.D.) plenty returned to the silent and 
deserted Province. But. the masses could take no part in that plenty 
nor did they enjoy peace. . : 

The actual state of things would be ‘apparent from the following 
description of the district of Beerbhoom, given by Hunter who depend- 
ed for his materials on official records :—- | 

‘“ In the large province, as it was then called, of Beerbhoom 
there hads been close on six thousand rural communes under ĉultiva- 
tion, 1765. This was found four years before the famine; three years 
after it, there were little more than four thousand five hundred. No 
new generation, meanwhile, was growing up, for the young had suffer- 
_ ed most severely during the famine, and throughout the ensuing six- 

teen years (1770-1785) depopulation went steadily on. In [771-1772 
more than one-third of the district had been written down as ‘Palataka’ , 
deserted, and in 1776 out of an estimated rental of £114,482 only 
:£63,350 were realised. The inhabitants;-no longer able to defend them- 
selves from. the wild beasts, drew closer and closer together towards the 
\ centre of the district, the-roads became impassable by reason of the 
jungle, and a country formerly so convenient for the passagé of troops 
‘that it had repeatedly been selected as the battle field on which was 
, decided. the fate of Bengal, and one which is now so closely cultivated 
that hardly a tiger or even a wild pig can be found within its bound- 
aries, is described by a traveller in 1780 as a pathless forest In one 
of the earliest numbers of the first: newspaper published in India 
(Hickey’s Gagette of 20th April, 1780), a correspondent states that 
Colonel Blair with a Detachment of Sepoys had forced a passage 
‘through the Beerbhoom Province, a route that no body of troops 
ever marched before. They marched through but an extensive wood, 
all the way a perfect wilderness. Sometimes a small willage presented 
` itself in the midst of these jungles, with a little cultivated ground 
around it, hardly sufficient to encamp the two batallions. These 
-woods abound with tigers and bears which infested the camp every 
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night, bit did no other e ee carrying off a child or killing 
‘some of the gentlemen's hackery (wagon) bullocks’.’’ * 
The condition of Birbhoorm was typical of the oondition of: almost 
all the districts in northern, central and western Bengal, as the 
effects of the famine had passed lightly over Hast Bengal only. 


The famine had been as bad as a convulsion of nature, an 
earthquake or a tornado or the active work of a volcano. 


But the, Company was relentless in its collections. In the letter 
bich Warren Hastings and his colleagues wrote to the Ċourt of 
EN on the 3rd November, 1772 they tried to explain 'why a 
diminution of the revenue of the Company had not been consequent 
on the calamity. Eo 

“To ascertain all the means by which this was effected will 
not be easy. It is difficuli to trace the Progress of the Collections 
through allits Intricate Channels, or even to comprehend all the 
Articles which compose the Revenue in its first operations: One 
Tax, however, we will endeavour to desgribe, as if may serve to 
account for the Equality which has been preserved in the past Col- 
Jections, and to which it has principally contributed. It is called 
Najay,» and it is an Assessment upon the actual inhabitants of every 
Inferior Description of Lands, to make up for the loss sustained - in 
the Refits of their neighbours, who are either dead or have fled the 
country’ * 

They adimitted that the tax was En impolitic in its ' ' Insti- 
tution and oppressive in the mode of exacting” and “‘had not the 
sanction of the Government, but took place as a matter .of course”. 
It was also “‘irreconciderable to strict justice’’, but was Aa to: 
It was a čase of necessily knows no law. | 

In 1776 thé scareity of cultivators had completely transposed 
the ordinary relations in Bengal of landlord and tenant.. ‘‘In the 
present state of the country, wrote Mr. Francis in that year, ‘‘the 
ryot has in fact the advantage over the zemindar. | Where so’much 
iand lies wasie and so few hands are left for cultivation, the peasant 
must be courted to undertake it.’” 

By degrees the ‘agricultural population ‘divided itself into: two 
classes, the so-called resident cultivators who, from attachment to 
their family inheritance or by reason of indebtedness to the superior 
land-holder’ continued on the same estate as before the famine, and a 


1 Remarks on the Great Famine 1769-1770 (Published in 1865), ° 
Z Letter to the Court of Directors. 


3 Minute of Mr. Francis, Revenue Collections, 1776. : | : 
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more adventurous class termed non-resident or vagrant cultivators, 
consisting of immig: tantg from adjoining ‘territories, and of subjects 
of the Company who had aban loned their previous holdings. ‘‘ Within 
six years after the depopulation the classification had distinctly taken 
place, and the migratory agricultural class, which had formerly been 
an, insignificant element in the population continued during 30 years 
to be the most prominent feature in the rural economy of Bengal’’.* 
“Everything tended to develope the growth of this class» Iuandhold- 
ers saw one-half of their estates lying Waste for want of cultivators, 
and they began to entice away the tenantry of their neighbours, and 
even toimport labour from forsign States. In order to encourage 
them to settle, holdings were offered at. very Jow rents, and the 
proprietors became every year more impoverished, they became 
more and more eager in bidding against one another for the services 
of the non-resident agricultural class till at length’ such cultivators 
obtained their Jand -at half price. The resident husbandmen, unable 
to coupete on these terms, „threw up their holdings in great num- 
bers.” By.1784 the desertion became so serious as to attract the ` 
attention of the British Parliament. “The land still remained vacant 
of cultivators, however, and it was not till 30 years after the famine 
that abundant import of labour and the ‘growth of a new generation 
restored inhabitants to Bengal. ‘Every proprietor is collecting 
husbandmen from the hills to improve his low lands,’ wrote Mr. 
‘Thomas Lawd in 1792, but in spite of such efforts the most moderate 
! calculation stated the uncultivated portion of the province at one-third, 
while. other authorities asserted that at least one half, if not two-thirds 
of Bengal lay waste’’.° œ | 
Thus men from the hills and aborigines from ths neighbouring 
‘provinces came and were invited and encouraged to.settle in Bengal 
creating a new element in the population of the Province. . 


The country became every year a more total waste, but the 
bs English Government constantly demanded an increased land-tax ! 
Violent feuds broke out among the landed proprietors who kept 
in their service armed retainers and encouraged and harboured docoits 
who served them as and when necessary. English officials often took 
an active part in the quarrels between landed proprietors. It was 
said that a gang-robbery never occurred without a landed proprietor 
being at the bottom of it. 
4 Hunter—Annals of Rural Bengal. 


` Vide Hastings’ Minute of 12th November, 1776. 
^ Quoted by Hunter from a rare tract in Ooterpara collection. 
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To add to the wiiseries of the people Bengal was practically held 
by banditti. š 
Writes Hunter :-— 
“ Bands of cashiered soldiers, the dregs of the Mussulman: larmies, 


roamed about plundering as they went. They frequently ‘dressed 
‘themselves in the Company’s uniform, with a view to wholesale 


. extortion from. the villagers, a fraud rendered. so plausible iby the 


‘disorderly conduct’ of our own troops on the line of March, thatia series 
of stringent enactments failed to put it down. TATE breeds - 
lawlessness, and the miserable peasantry, stripped of” their hoard for 
the winter, were forced to become plunderers in.furn. Early in 1771, 
the local officers report. ‘ fhe frequent firing of villages by thei people 
whose distress drives them to such acts/of despair and villany. 
Numbers of ryots, who have hitherto. borne the first of charactors 
among their neighbours, puoso this last resource to procure, them- 
selves a subsistance’. They formed themselves into bands of so- 
called houseless devotees, and roved about the country in ar mies fifty 
thousands strong. ‘A set of lawless binditti,’ wrote the Council 
in 1773, ‘ known under the name of Sanyasis or Faquirs, have long - 
infested these countries; and, under pr:tence of religious pilgrimage, 
have been accustomed to traverse the chief part of Bengal, begging, 
stealing, and plondering wherever they go, and as it best suits thair 
convenience to practise. In the years subsequent, to the famine, 
their ranks .were swolien by a crowd of starving peasants who had ` 
neither seeds nor implements to recommence cultivation with, and 
the cold weather of 1772 brought them down ee the harvest fields 
of Lower Bengal, burning, plundering, ravaging, ‘in bodies af fifty 
thousand men’. ‘The collectors called out the military; but: ‘after a 
temporary success our Sepoys ‘were at length totally defeated, and 
Captain Thomas (their leader), with almost the whole party cut off. 
It was not tili the close of the winter that the Council could: ‘report to 
the Court of Directots, that a battalion, under an expérienced com- 
mander, had acted successfully against them es : 

But the intimation was premature—a_ case of wish being. father 
to thought. For, on 3ist March, 1773. Warren Hastings admitted 
that the commander who had succeeded Captain Thomas * unhappily 
underwent the same fate’’, and four battalions of the army were 
then actively engaged against the banditti, but that, in spite of the 

i a 
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militia levies called from the landholders, their.combined operations 
had been fruitless. 

“ The inhabitants made common cause with the pee and 
the whole rural administration was unhinged’’. 

In a letter written by Hastings on 9th March, 1773, we read : — 

‘‘Qur own provinces have worn something of a warlike appear- 
ance this year, having bsen infested by bands of Senassies, who have 
defeated two ‘small parties of Purgunnah Sipoys (a rascally corps) and 
cut off the two officers who commanded them...... The history of 
this people is curious. They inhabit or rather possess the country. 
lying south of the hills of Tibbet from Caubul to China. They go 
mostly naked. ‘They have neither towns, houses, nor families, but 
rove continually from place to place, recruiting their numbers with 
the healthiest children they can steal in the -conntries through which 
_ they pass. Thus they are the stoutest and most active men in India. 
Many are merchants. They are all pilgrims) and held by all castes of 
Gentoos in great veneration. This infatuation prevents our obtaining 
any intelligence of their motions, or aid from the country against 
them, notwithstanding very rigid orders which have been published 
for these purposes, in so much that they often appear in the heart of 
‘the province as if they dropped from heaven. They are hardy, 
bold, and enthusiastic to a degree A credit, Such are the 
Sennassies, the gipsies of Hindosian,”’ i | 

Indeed these people—robbers and roving pilgrims combined— 
formed a curious band harassing the people and terrorising them and, 
at the same time, paralysing the administration which the English . 
were’ building up in the province. . They were a terror to the Province 
and a power to reckon with—a factor unknown in most countries. 

_ According to W. T. Stead war is the sum of all knaveries. It 
was about the Boer War,that he wrote with characteristic boldness— 
“< Slavery is said to be the sum of all villanies, but war is . assuredly 
tlie sum of all knaveries. The suspension of the moral law which is 
assumed when war is:declared is not by any means confined to the 
sixth commandment. The elimination of ‘not’ in the Command 
‘Thou shalt not kill’ is no doubt its first and immediate effect: but 
it would seem that as in war, killing is no murder, so stealing is 
regarded as no offence. . The story of the frauds practised by 
contractors and others who flourish in war time, supplies an even 
more squalid and seamy side to glorious war than: the carnage of the 
battle field.” But when war and famine appear hand in hand the 
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situation becomes even worse. Famine, like war, makes man aba 
all considerations of humanity and demoralises and debases; so 
absolutely. In Bengal after a period of maladministration war 
famine appeared as twins. And no wonder the condition they iere 
‘was congenial to robbery. The Sannyasis were not the only orga 
gangs of decoits infesting Bengal and terrorising the people. 

arm of the Government—new and feeble—was not long enoug 
reach them nor strong enough to strike them. The Thugs 
dacoits were here, there, everywhere. aon a the district’ 

harassed by dacoits. go +x pa 


The most persistent disturbers of the peace in Midnapore wer 
-Chuars—members of the wild tribes who inhabited the Jungle Me 
and the tracts beyond them. The Jungle Chiefs or Zamindar 
were a turbulent and imdependent class. Towards the close (0 
nineteenth century the Chuars broke out in open rebellion. The 
break began in 1798. Price in his ‘‘Chuar Rebellion of 1799” etai 
1799 A.D. is marked in the Midna pore annals.as the year of 
great Chuar rebellion, ghastly with its horrors and massacre......I¢ 
not till the close of the year that the District was restored ied 
of only partial tranquillity.” When the British occupied ical 
Karnagarh Rani Shiromani—suspected .to be one of the leaders of 
rebels, was put under arrest and brought to i as a pris 
(6th April, 1799). ` 

In the District of Naddea the name of the village—Ools 
changed to Birnagar (the place of heroes) when the inhabitants | 0. 
place succeeded in capturing some dacoits. The, then district auth 
wrote thus—‘‘The spirited conduct of the inhabitants of Ooloo oF 
present occasion. entitles their town to be designated with a1 
wortby name and to some mark of distinction. The name of 
village should be changed to Beernagar, that is the town of- herd 
In the encounter with the dacoits 9 villagers were wounded whil 
dacoits were arrested. The’ band ef dacoits consisted of mé 
various castes including Brahmins and Kayasthas as stated in Sri 
nath Mitra Mustaffy’s “Ula or Birnagar’’. 

The dacoits were well organised and the spoils were o 
brought. from great distances. Even Calcutta was not | 


from the attacks of these dacoits. In despair Warren Hast: 
ordered that every convicted dacoit should be executed; 


he should be ‘‘ executed in all the forms and terrors of the lå 
in his native village ; „that his whole family should be m: 
slaves ; and that aul “inhabitant of the eae should be fir 
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Inspite of these severities, however, dacsits continued to flourish:- 
Sometimes they sei fire to houses and attacked villages and towns, 
under cover of confusion occasioned by it. ‘The conilagrations that 
resuited threatened to destroy whole cities. In March,.1780, a fire 
occured in Calcutta that burned down fifteen thousand houses.. 
Nearly two hundred people perished in the flames. Clear cases of 
incendiarism are constantly recorded, and at length it was gravely 
recommended that those owning straw houses should have bamboo 
with three hooks at-the end to catch the villains. °? .It became an 
invariable practice in English. houses for the porter to shut the outer 
door at the commencement of each meal and not to open it. till the - 
butler brought him word that the plate was safely locked up. If 
English houses where there were guns ‘could be raided what wonder 
_ that the Indians were in constant dang er of being plundered by gangs 
of docoits ? 

The sufferings of the people knew no bounds. There was none 
to protect them. There was no strong government as in Vishnupur to, 
safeguard the rights of the people. The Abbe Raynal gave the follow- 
ing account of Vishnupur under the Hindu kings :— | 

“Liberty and property are safe in Vishnupur. Robbery, either 

public or private is never heard of. As soonas any stranger enters 
the territory, he becomes under the protection of the laws which pro- 
‘vide for his security. He is furnished with guides at free cost, who. 
conduct him from place to place and are answerable for his person and — 
effects. When he changes his conductors, the new ones deliver to 
those they relieve an attestation of their conduct, which is registered 
and afterwards sent tothe Raja...... Whoever finds a purse or other? 
thing of value hangs i it upon the first tree he mests with, and informs 
the nearest guard who gives notice of it to the public by beat of- 
drum.” | l =. 3 

If this could be the condition in a small territory in Bengal how 

„is it that the parts of the Province outside it was a prey to dácoiis? 
The Government must be held responsible for this disgraceful state of- 
affairs. ' 

The meek resignation of the people of Bengal during the famine 
which surprised the Abbey Raynal had, it seems, become a second- 
nature with them. Many years later Hunter wrote :— H g 

“The Bengali bears existence with a composure that neither 
accident nor chance can ruffle......the emotional part of his nature-is: 


9 Hunter— Annals of Rural Bengal. 
10 Philosophical History of the Settlement in the East and West ae: . 
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in strict subjection ; his resentment enduring but unspoken; his 
gratitude of the sort that silently descends from generation to ', genera- 
tion. The passion for privacy reaches its climax in the domestic 
relations. An outer apartment, in even the humblest households, is set. 
apart for strangers and the transaction of business, but everything 
behind it is a mystery. The most intimate friend does not venture to 
make those commonplace kindly enquires about a neighbour's „wife or 
daughter, which Huropean courtesy demands from mere acquain- 
tances. This family privacy is maintained at any price. During the 
famine of 1866 it was found impossible to render public charity avail- 
- able to the female members of the respectable classes, and ‘many a 
rural household starved slowly to death without uttering a complaint 
or making a sign.” ™ | 
Itisa subject of study—this resignation to suffering without 
protest—to oppression without attempt to strike in a people who had 
once won reputation as a martial people from the days of Alexander 
the Great who had heard of the Bengal armies, with trained elephants. 
Itison record that when the Raia of Kashmir hada Bengal King 
assassinated treacherously in Kashmir a band of Bengalis proceeded to 
_ far off Kashmir and there attempted to avenge the death of their King 
and fell fighting there.12 What were the reasons which combined to 
create such a change in the people of Bengal who had accepted and 
developed the cult of Sakti (power) and who had been brave fighters? 


One of the chief causes of the deplorable degradation of the Irish 
under foreign rule was the oppression af the landlords, i.e., those in 
power. Wrote Arthur Young :— 


“The landlord of an Trish estate inhabited by Roman Catholics 
is a sort of despot who yields obedience to whatever concerns the poor 
to no law but his own will. Speaking a language that is despised, 
professing a religion that is abhorred, and being disarmed, the poor 
find themselves in many cases slaves even inthe bosom of written 
liberty. A landlord in Ireland can scarcely invent an order which a 
servant, labourer, or cotter dares to refuse to execute. Disrespect or 
anything tending to haughtiness he may punish with his cane! or his 
horsewhip with the most perfect security. Knocking down is spoken 
of in a rnanner that makes an Jinglishman stare. Landlords of conse- 
quence have assured me that many of their cotters would think :them- 
selves honoured by having their wives or daughters sent for to the 
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bed of their masters, a mark of slavery that proves the oppression 
under which such people must live’’™. 

‘This is the passage which Morley cited in reply to an able super- 
visor Government relief works in Ireland who held that the Irish knew 
no difference between the truth anda lie, and said that no social 
system on earth, or in the darker realms under the earth, could have 
been better devised for breeding men indifferent to questions between 
truth and lies. Men talk of the necessity of history and the fatality of 
race; but let us be quite sure in Ireland not to set down to the second 
what is easily explained by the first.’’"* | 

It was in this state of things described by Young that Thomas 
David wrote :— 

“God of Justice, I cried, send Thy spirit down 

On those lords so cruel and proud, 

Soften their hearts and relax their frown, 

Or, else, I cried aloud, | 

Vouchsafe strength to the peasant’s hand 

To drive them at length from out the land.” 

And what was the outcome of the oppression? Wrote the 
same poet :— l 

” “Remember still, through good and ill, 

How vain were prayers and tears, 

How vain were words till flashed the swords 

Of the Trish volunteers,” 

The Hindus—members of the majority community, had been for a 
long time-under the oppressive rule of Moslems who were despots. 
The language of the Hindus was despised and their faith was abhorred. 
At times the rulers made them pay an especial tax because of their 
religion and we have seen how men ‘like Siraj-ed-Dowla could perpe- 
trate atrocities with impunity. In the demoralisation of the people 
lay the security of the rulers. 

In many cases the execrable example of the rulers was imitated 
by the landholders—both Hindu and Moslem. 

Of Russia under the Tzars Gardiner has given the following 
incident in the life of Prince Kropotkin who throughout his career had 
been dominated by two passtons—the passion for intellectual conquest 
and the passion for human liberty :— 

The horrors of serfdom scotched the sensitive soul of the boy 
thus :-—‘‘One day his father falls into a rage with the slaves of the 


13 Young—Tour of Ireland, . 
4 Morley— Recollections, Vol. I. 
iè Quoted in Conway’s Labour in Ireland, 
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honsehold. His anger concentrates on poor Makar, the piano- -bunot 
and sub-butler. He takes his seat at the table and writesia note,’ 
‘Take Makar with this note tothe police station and let a hundred. 
lashes with the birch rod be given to him’. Terror falls on the child. 
He is suffocated with tears, and later in the day in a dark passage he 
awaits the return of Makar, who comes with pale, distorted face. 

The. child tries to kiss his hand, but Makar tears it away and Says; 

“Let me alone? you, too, when you ar grown up, will you not 
be just the same?’ ‘ No; no, never’; cries the child. ’’ *® | 


' 
| 
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This is how the ruling classes of Russia demoralised the! | people 
and crushed all spirit out of them.’ - | 


The people of Bengal were also ill-treated and at last answered 
to the description of Edwin 1 Markham’ s ‘The man with the Hoe’ 
“ Bowed by the weight of-centuries, he bans = 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and never hopes . 
Stolid and stunned...” | 


= Years had rolled on creating conditions pregnant with poignant 
possibilities. ‘The Mosleins had refused: to shake hands with the 
Hindus over the bloody chasm of religious hatred and lanlordista had 
brought about pauperism. Organised opposition to oppression was 
far from possible because of communal, social and. - economic ‘differ; 
ences between powerful interests—individual and communal. 

' There ‘are some who hold that the cult of Vaishnavism - as 
preached by Chaitanya—a cult which practically swept over the greater 
part of the peninsula—had the effect of Bengalis becoming resigned to 
fate and replaced militarism by love. Bengal Vaishnavism has its 
characteristics. As Bipin Chandra Pal in his ‘ Bengal Vaishnavism ’ 
has put it, according to this Vaishnavism—‘‘God is non an abstraction, 
nor a philosophical generalisation of human experience,”  “ Bhagaban 
is a concrete reality, a person. The concept personality implies 
differentiation ‘and duality.” But it is above all a cult of love. 
As Bipin Chandra has explained--‘‘ The gospel of Shree Rrishita: as 
delivered by Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu is the gospel of Universal 
Humanity, that knows no distinction between Brahmin and Chandala 
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or between Aryan and non-Aryan or between Hindu and non-Hindu. 
In him are all races one; all religions one; all cults and cultures 
one, that lead under different names and through different forms and 
formularies ultimate to the perfection of our common humanity.”’ 

But this lofty idea was difficult to mgintain in its purity. “ The 
cultivation of the love of God through the love and service of man and 
the realisation of God in every human being, which has been the 
very soul of Bengal Vaishnavism, was consequently lost in the revival 
of Brahminical supernaturalism, symbolism and caste-laws. The 
superb humanism of the gospel of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu and 
its, message of the equality of man, built upon his fundamental 
divinity, was thus overwhelmed by the spirit of mediaevel Brahminism 
with its excessive emphasis on what may be called Subjective Ideal- 
ism, and even the new Vaishnavic culture came to be dominated by 
an unreal and subjective emotionalism.”’ ’ 


By the time the British came to India to play their part on the 
political stage the change described above bad been complete, and the 
adoration of the Krishna-culf in place of the Sakti-cult that made 
the peopie accept the theory that salvation could be had merely by 
uttering the name of God in one incarnation was in vogue. It made 
the once martial Bengalis averse to .resistance—as it is said to 
have reduced the martial races of Orissa into servile slavishness. 
According to Bankim Chandra the Bengal Vaishnavism of Chaitanya 
was very different from the original Vaishnavism and was a product 
of the mixture of the dross of Buddhist atheism with the old Vaishnav- 
ism which advocated thé adoration of activism—not its rejection.’ 


Bengalis had been cultivating that class of mimd which shrinks 
from aggressiveness as if if were a sin. As Aurobindo has put it, 
these who cultivate this mentality fall from a high ideal :— 

“ Their temperament forbids them to feel ‘the delight of battle 
and they look on what they cannot understand as something monstrous 
and sinful. ‘Heal-hate by love’, ‘drive out injustice by justice’ 
‘slay sin by righteousness’ is their cry. Love is a sacred name, 
but it is easier to speak of love than to love. The love which drives 
out hate is a divine quality of which only one man in-a thousand is 
capable. A saint full of love for all mankind possesses it, a philan- 
thropist consumed with a desire to heal the miseries of the race 
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possesses it, but the mass of mankind does not and cannot rise; to the 
height. Politics is concerned with masses of mankind and not with. 
individuals. To ask masses of mankind to act as saints, to risə-to the 
height of divine love and practise it in relation to their adversaries or 
oppressors i to ignore human nature. It is toseta pan on 
injustice and violence by paralysing the hand of the deliverer. when 
raised to strike The Gita is the best answer to those who shrink 
from battle as a sin, and aggression as a lowering of morality.” 20 


Politics is the ideal ef the Kshatriya, and the morality of the 
Kshatriya—on which the politics of the Brahmanical duty of saintly 
sufferance sbould not be imposed, must govern political actions. 
This truth the Bengalis had been losing sight of because of divisions, 
dissentions and dégradation. The new realisation came many’ years 
later—‘‘ Our attitude is a, political Vedantism. India, free, one and 
indivisible,-is the divine realisation to which we move, emancipation: 
our aim; to that end each nation must practise the political creed 
which is the most suited to its temperament and circumstances ; for 
that is the best for it which leads most surely and completely to 
national liberty and national self-realisation.’’ 7’ | 

India—even Bengal—was divided into sects, sections, coteries 
and communities creating heterogeneous hordes which only the magic: 
touch of realisation of nationalism: could.convert into a homogeneous 
whole: The process of unification which brought about the realisa- 
tion that even good government cannot be a substitute for self-govern- 
ment had not come at the time the Brilish gained supremacy though 
the people of Bengal had to support them the memories of the past, 
the needs of the present and the hopes of the future, l 


Indeed Bengal lay prostrate at the feet of the conquerer aio. took 
full advantage of her weakness born of disunion. What added to 
that weakness was a combination of a false conception of the virtues 
of weakness created by a false interpretation of the teaching of 
religion, a distressing drifting from the old moorings and a sense of 

elplessness. ‘Though on previous occasions she had rapidly recovered 
from the ravages of scarcity which could hardly assume the alarming 
proportion of famine Bengal could not recover her previous plenty 
after the man-made famine of 1770. Outsiders had to be’ invited to 
till the land and reap the harvest; the rich betrayed the poot and 
‘wanted to grow eee at the expense of the impecunious ; life, limb 


20 Aurobindo—The Doctrine of Passive Resistance. ; 
21 Ibid. 
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and property were in constant danger; the gloom of ignorance 
thiekened on the people; old highways fell into disrepair; old water- 
~éhannels got silted up; old salutary customs were being abandoned ; 
old conditions were undergoing unwanted change. And the for- 
eigner—wanted to squeeze out as much as he could from the land 
and the teeming millions who inhabited it. The heavy hand of the 
oppressor was being constantly used for the benefit of the rulers who 
were not only birds of passage but also of prey. 


The exactions of the English proved for the people of Bengal 
the proverbial lasi straw that breaks the camel’s back. In the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee of the British House of Commons and 
its appendix * it is stated that the settlement of Bengal, in Akbar’s 
time (1582) by Raja Tadar Mull or Tury Mull—that is the revenue 
settled on the lands, and called the Tomar Jamma, or standard assess- 
ment, amounted to Rs. 10,693,152. According to Shore this standard 
assessment was ‘‘calculated to give the sovereign a proportion of the 
advantages arising from extended cultivation and increased popula- 
tion”. To this standard assessment successive Moslem Viceroys 
added Abwab Subadary or Viceroyal imposts.*? The additions were 
as follows :-— 


In 1658 some few lands were added, and the 
revenue was raised by Sultan Suja, but chiefly by 


means of additional imposts called Abwabs to wc Rs. 13,115,907. 
In 1722 Murshid Kuli raised it by additional imposts 

to Ea .. Rs. 14,547,048. 
In 1728 it was raised by Suja Khan to .. Rs. 16,418,513. 
In 1755 Ali Vardi raised it to ... Rs. 18,644,067. 


Tn 1763 Mir Kashim, by additions, raised it to . Rs. 25,624,228. 


As has been said Shore called Kashim Alis assessment 
was.@ ‘‘pillage and rack rent”. But on succeeding to the Moslem 
possessions the English adopted for their own collection the assess- 
ment of Kashim Ali (i.e. Mir Kashim). 

“ When the advice of the Dewanee grant first reached Hingland, 
the most extravagant expectations of its advantages were entertained 
by the proprietors of India stock, and by the public at large. His 
Majesty's Government even were infected with the same conceits ; 
and at first demanded the revenues of the fertile countries for the 


22 Vide Shore’s Minute cf June, 1789. 
23 We have on record at least 14 kinds of Abwabs from Chauth Merhatia (tbe 
Marhatta Fourth) to Mathot Peelkhana,(to defray the expense incurred on elephants;. 
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crown. To meet the expectations of Gevernment, a strong party of 
Proprietors in Leadenhall Street proposed that, ont of the surplus 
receipts from Bengal £900,000 per annum should be paid into the 
exchequer, and the proprietors be allowed a dividend of 14 per cent, 
for fifty years On another occassion they are said to have conceived 
that a dividend of 50 per cent. was less than might be éxpected from 
the value of their present possessions’ rte | l 
Thus the impositions of Murshid. Kuli i, of Suja Khan and of 
' Allivardy amounted to 33 per cent. of the standard assessment of 1658. 
These were added to by the Zemindars and the amount according 
to Shore could not have been less than 50 per cent. for ‘exclusive 
of what they collected for the Nazim a fund was required for their 
subsistence and emoluments which they of course exacted’’.; Shore 
referred to the particuiars of the collection of a Dinajapoor farmer 
and found that it ‘‘exhibited a list of petty articles, exceeding 200, 
in their very nature extortionate and oppressive, and such as neither 
could nor ought to become sources of revenue’’—Vide Shore’s Minute 
(Appendix, Fifth Report, page 175). 
The views of the Court of Directors were more moderate. | Négo- 
tiations were opened and after a long time the arrangement with 
- Government for paying £ 400,000 per annum was completed and 
agreed to be extended for seven years. | 
| But the proprietors had already secured to themseives a dividend 
of 10 per cent. ‘To meet this and the other demands on their 
treasury, the Directors ...... had no recourse left but to apply the 
funds of their sovereignty in aid of their commerce. The invest- 
ments of goods from India were accordingly ordered to ‘be increased 
from £ 350,000 to £800,000 per annum; and as the Company’s 
necessities in England preveated their sending out the usual supplies 
of bullion to China, these supplies, to the extent at this time, of 
£ 300,060 per annum, were also noEenee from the papusa revenue 
of Bengal’’.”° 
According to Verelst Bengal was thus drained, in the fys years 
succeeding the Dewanee Grant of £ 4,941, 011. *° j O 
Truly did Hastings remark ...... “The Company still receive 
the greatest part of their investment virtually for nothing—not as the 
return for commerce, but as a tribute”. x 
4 Rickards~—India. 
25 Rickards—-fndia. 


26 State of Bengal: 
21 Review. 
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The drain on Bengal continued Ghabated, the usual influx was 
materially checkéd and Verelst computed that from these two causes, 
the tribute money remitted to the Moghul Emperor and the specie 
carried off by Mir Kashim.... no less than a sum tham- £ 18,000 ,0000: 
was drained in twelve years, from the silver currency of Bengal.”* 

The situation was ane gescribed by Verelst in his State of: 
Bengal :— 

‘The too eager desire of Parliament and the proprietor sof India, 
stock to derive immediate. advantage from fhe acquisitions of the, 
Company gave birth to many evils which a wiser policy, and a more 
temparate conduct at home, might have | prevented....This cause pre- 
eluded all innovations in the management of the revenues, perpetuat- 
ing those, abuses which, asec from a remote | Bpelguily, had town: 
Ruinous as these were to the Anductiies-of the natives edoi hi 
demand upon Bengal, as an inexhaustible mine of wealth, superadded 
many other causes of decline to those which already oppressed the, 
laborious inhabitants. Hach year brought orders from, Europe to 
enlarge the Company’s investments, while complaints were at the same 
time received of the increasing price of manufactures, which a.competi- * 
tion between the French, Dutch, and English nécessarily occasioned’... 

Such was the distressing condition of Bengal when the century 
which had been crowded with events,and changes drew at last to a- 
close. | si 

_. Merciless exaction by the English was not the only ill that preyed 
upon the people. Cruelty: and. unser upulousness were the weapons 
oftensive and defensive of the English in India. It would appear that 
those virtues which are usually called Christian they left behind when, 
they started for India bidding adieu to their native shore--fading 
over the waters blue. We have shown how Hastings ordered, with 
‘impunity, that every convicted dacoit should be executed in all the 
' forms and terrors of the law in his native village—his whole family 
should be made slaves and all his co-villagers should be fingd. How, 
the spirit that impelled Hastings to pass such a cruel order hovered 
over his countrymen in India would be clear fron the action of Major 
Munro who in 1764 after he had quelled -the first Sepoy Mutiny ordered 
twenty-four of the Fing-leaders to be blown from guns-~an act of 
cruelty which was common after the Sepoy Munity of 1857 and which., 
was characterised as ‘‘an old Mughal punishment’’.?® 


. ° 23 Mr. Kashim is said to have sare off treasures worth 5 Groras of rupeés. 
2 Hunter--A Brief History of the Indian Peaples. 
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% ii 

The execution of Nand Kumar affords an example of the exe- 

cutive and the judiciary being in league to perpetrate ‘an injustice. As 
Macaulay had. pointed out Sir Elzah [mpay the Chief- Justice of the 
Supreme Court .was an old acquaintance of Hastings ; and “jti 18 pro- 
bable that the Governor-General, if he had searched through all the 
inns of court, could not have found gn equally serviceable | tool”? 
Nand Kumar ‘charged the Governor-General with various acts of 
fraud, corruption, and oppression—Hastings was openly accused of 
taking bribes from the, Manni Begam, of sharing in the plunder 
amassed by Reza Khan, and of procuring that officer’s acquitted in 
return for another large bribe’. That wason the llth March! 1775. 
The Council foid Hastings guilty and ordered him to repay £; 35,000 
which he had taken as bribes from the Begam: Hastings did not: 
obey the order of the Council. On the 6th May following] Nand 
Kumar was charged before the Magistrate of Calcutta with: ‘having 
used a forged bond. Nand Kumar was arrested and tried by al Court 
of four judges, headed by Impey. The trial lasted from the 8th June 
to the 16th when Nand Kumar was convicted to death. 

Burke was definite that Hastings had murdered Nand Kumar by 

` the hands of Sir Elizah Impey and Macaulay who branded Impey with 
the foul name of Jeffreys was sure that Hastings was “the real mover 
in the business.” i | ; 

In his elaborate essay on Warren Hastings Macaulay said :+- 

(1) “That Impey ought to have respited Nancomar, we hold to be 
perfectly clear. Whether the whole proceedings: were not ‘illegal, is a 
question. But it is certain that, whatéver thay have been, acéording 
to technical rules of construction, the effect of the statute under, ‘which 
the trial took place, it was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. 
The Law which made forgery capital was passed without the stnallest 
reference to the state of society in India, It was unknown to the 
natives of India. It. had never been put in execution among ‘them, 
certainly not for want of delinquents, It wasin the highest degree 
shocking to all their notions. They were not accustomed to the dis- 
tinction which many circumstancés, peculiar to our own state of 
society, have led us to make between forgery and other kinds of 
cheating....A just judge would, beyond all doubt, have reserved: the 
case for the consideration of the sovereign. , But Impey would not 
se A mercy or delay.” i 

) “Of Impey’s conduct itis impossible to speak too severely. 
We DA already said. that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly in refusing 


' 
3 Macaulav—Essau on Warren Hastinas. h 
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to respite Nancomar. No rational man can doubt that he took this 
course in order to gratify the Governor-General. If we had even 
had any doubts on that point, they would have been dispelled by a 
letter which Mr. Gleiy has published. Hastings, three or four years 
later, described Impey as the man ‘to whose support he was at one 
time indebted for the safety of his fortune, honour and reputation’. 
These strong words can refer only to the case of N. ‘incomar and they 
must mean that Impey hanged Nancomar in order to suppor t Hastings. 
It is, therefore, our deliberate opinion that Impey, sitting asa judge, 
put a man unjustly to death in order to serve a political purpose.”’ 


English writers headed by Sir J. Stephen have attempted to 
combat this view clearly expressed by Macaulay, but tbeir partisan 
proclyities have, failed to achieve their end and absolve Impey of the 
infaynous guilt of injustice- -though as a judge he was expected to hold 
the balance even and consider as dustin the balance his personal 
friendship for Hastings. | 

The last word was said by Beveridge who has characterised the 
case of Nanda Kumar as a ‘judicial murder.’ ** l 

From what Macaulay has written and Beveridge has proved it 
would appear that neither Hastings nor Impey suffered from any kind 
of conscientious scruple. The unholy combination of Hastings and 
Impey which brought about the debacle in the case of Nanda Kumar— 
his death and destruction—manifested itself in bringing about the ruin 
of James Augustus Hicky the publisher and editor of the first newspaper 
published i in India—the Bengal Gazette—better known as H ichiy’ s> 
‘Gazette ‘‘a weekly political and commercial paper open to al! parties, 
but influenced by none”. Hicky trod upon Hastings’ corn when he 
publisbed in his pa per the sesret arrangement by which the wife of the 
German of the name of Imhoff—a lady with whom Hastings had been 
living in opén adultery for along time—was to become the wedded 
wife to the Governor. That was the real gravemen, though not the 
formal, which weighed with Hastings and his friend Impey. 

We quote,the foliowing from Macaulay’s essay :-— | 

„At last...“‘arrived the news that after a suit which had lasted 
several years, the Fanconian. courts had decreed a divorce between 
Tmhoff and bis wife. The Baron left Calcutta, carrying with him the 
means of buying an estate in Saxony. The lady became Mrs. 
Hastings. The event was celebrated by great festivities ; and all the 
most conspicuous persons in- Calcutta, without distinction of parties, 


3} Peveridge—Trial of Nand Kumar. 
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were inviled to the Government-house. Clevering, as the Maham- 
medan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind and body, and 
excused himself from joining the spiendid assembly. But Hastings 
whom, as it should seem, success in ambition and in love had put into 
high good-humour, would take. no denial. He went bimself! to the 
General’s house, and at length brought his vanquished rival in triumph 
. to'the gay circle which surrounded the bride. The exertion was too 
much for a frame broken by a as well ʻas by disease. 
Clevering died a few days later.’ No ai ; 

Autocratic tyrants cannot tolerate criticism. In handing down 
the unanimous decision of the court ina case (City of Chiedgo vs. 
Tribune Co., April, 1923) Chief Justice. Thompson - of Pinoi 
remarked :— 

“The struggle for econ of anak has marched hand i in hand 
in the advance of civilization with the struggle for other great ‘human 
liberties. History teaches that human liberty cannot be secured: unless 
there is freedom to express grievances. As civilization advancéd and 
the means for expressing. grievances multiplied, the struggle 
between the people and their despotic rulers became more}bitter. 
With the opening of the seventeenth century. the people | began 
to publish newspapers, and history begins to record unspeakable 
` prosecution of the editors.” ®  “ i 

‘When printing-presses were brovght to England, towatds hs 
end of the fifteenth century their operation’ was placed under Micenys 
- by. that father of administrative tyrannies, the Star Chamber.”’ 

‘In the reign of James I, newspapers. were established in - 
England under great tyranny and abuse. - Unlicensed printers and 
‘violaters of the censorship were punished with tlie cropping of their 
ears, slitting of their tongues, and hanging,” 7 

The tyranny grew worse under Ghaples 1, until the Reydlution, 
when the king was beheaded and the Star’ Chamber was abolished. | 

But thé Long Parliament, although ft overthrew — the | : king, 
immediately enacted a licensing law to control the phos in its own 
interest. Then it was that: Milton wrote the ‘famous ‘essay, 
Areopagitica, expounding the freedom of the press, in which he éried, 
‘Gives me liberty to know, to utter, ‘and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all*liberties.” | 

‘The Levellers petitioned the Long Parliament (January 10; 1649) 
thus—‘‘And if you and your army shall be pleased to look back’ a 
little npen affairs you will find you have been much strengthened all - 
alang by unlicensed printing...’’ But their views did not prevail. 
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‘‘After the restoration of Charles II, Parliament renewed licensing 
‘again until the year 1679, when it- refused to re-enact the law. 
Thereupon, Chief Justice Scrogg, one of the evil names in judiciai 


history, invenied the theor y that the King had the common law right” 


of licensing and declared it a criminal act® to publish without the 
royal consent.” +) 

James II, persuaded his Parliament to renew the Licensing Act 
and it was renewed from time «to time until 1694 when it was not 
‘reenacted: Of this occasion Macanlay said : 

. “The Commons came to a vote which hasdone more for liberty 
a for civilization than the Great Charter or the Bill of Rights.” 


From that time to this, no English government has claimed or ° 


practised the right to license. 

Durie the period from 1760 to 1789 there were many and 
terrible persecutions in England. And Lord Mansfield laid down the 
theory that the jury was concerned only with the fact of publication. 
The Fox Libel Act passed in 1792 gave the jury full jurisdiction to 
pass on‘libel. Then it was that Sheridan thundered. 

“Give me but the liberty of the press and I will give to the 
minister a venal house of peers, I will give him a corrupt and servile 
House of Commons, I will give him the full swing of the "patronage of 
office, I will give him the whole host of ministerial influence, I will 
give him all the power that place can confer upon him; to purchase up 
submission and overawe resistance jand yet, armed witb the liberty 


s 


of the press, P will go forth to meet him.undismayed, I will attack... 


the mighty “fabric of: that mightier engine, I will shake down from 


its height corruption and bury 7 beneath the ruins of the abuses it 
was meant to shelter.”’ 

When the attitude of those in power in England was so unjustly 
hostile to a free press no wonder the English in India sought and used 
evéry weapon to kill liberty with a view to stop criticism. 

They hed ready the mighty weapon of deportation without trial 
which they used relentlessly. In 1768 William Bolts proposed to set 
up a printing press. in Calcutta, and before the proposal could 


materialise the Select Committee of the Council at Fort Wiliam . 


directed bim “‘to quit Bengal and proceed to Madras on the first ship 


that shall sail from that Presidency in order to takê his passage from- 


thence to Europe.” 
In 1791 William Duane was arrested by the Bengal Government 


and ordered to be sent to Europe for some paragraphs in the Bengal 
Journal. j 
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: 

It has been said that Hicky’s paper was full of insinuations and 
innuendoes and filthy writing. But he was catering for 'a society, 
corrupt to the core and newspapers—like literature—can thrive only by 
` conforming to the taste of those who pay for them. Even i in 1818 
James Silk’ Backingham of the Calcutta Journal, conducted with 
ability, was ordered to quit Bengal. 7 

The reason was apparent. It was a policy of stifling criticism 
and make tyranny safe—to protect the unscrupulous administrators 
‘and the vampires who were by exploiting the resources of the people, 
sucking up their life-blood. . 

Such was the epedition of Bengal and her teeming millions when 
nature was busy obliterating the scars of the famine and the 
British were strengtnening the foundations of their Empire which was 
built on fraud and forgery and cruelty. The people were under the 


heels of the tyrant and groaning under the weight of a (corrupt 
administration. ; ! i 


Reviews and Mofices of Books 


Trends in Economic Thinking—By Santi Kumar Ghosh (Published 
by the author, 15 Mahendra Road, Calcutta, 1958. pp. 57. Price 
Rs. 2 only). ° 


The purpose of éhis book, Proféssor Ghosh explains in the preface, 
is simply ‘to make available in a brief manner the recent trends in 
economic thinking and to appraise their significance. The book was 
conceived not as an authoritative pronouncement bub as a contribution 
to some of the recent theoretical studies in economics. The author has 
written in a mood of high seriousness, and his views command respect. 
The book-includes many penetrating observations, on contemporary eco- 
nomic thought, which resulted from the discussions which the author 
had with Prof, P. Chakrabarty, Head of the Planning Division, Indian 
Statistical Institute. o | 

The Chapter on “The Theory of Consumption” is illuminating but 
it is incomplete because a full appraisal of Duesenberry-Modigliani hypo- 
thesis, concerning Consumer behaviour, is not made. The Chapter on 
“Uncertainty and Profits” is perhaps too short—here a bridge could have 
baen easily built which would have connected the author’s view with 
the epoch-making discovery of Prof Keirstead in the field of profié theory. 
The last chapter on trade Cycle is perhaps the longest and the best in the 
book. It gives an excellent, analytical resume of the multiplier and 
accelorator mechanisms for explaining the phenomenon of trade cycle. 
But the author should not have ended only with the trade cycle dis- 
cussion, he should have shown the connection between the trend and 
the cycle and should have thrown some light on growth economics. 

The reader should be warned against sundry petty carelessness of 
the proof-reader—perhaps the book was published in a hurry. A renowned 
publisher and a better, press should have been chosen. Despite these 
minor blemishes, the book -as a whole contains abundant proof of con- 
scientious scholarship and clear exposition and certainly deserves a second, 


revised and enlarged edition. 
i ' ALOK GHOosH 


The Way To Ilala : David Livingstone’s Pilgrimage.— Frank Deben- 
ham. Longmans Green and Company, 1955. Price 25s. pp, 827. 


Ilala, situated south of the swamps of Lake Bangweulu in Northern 
Rhodesia, marks the realm where David Livingstone spent the last days 
of his life. The Way To Tala is a biographical account of David Living-y 
manh Paa ÖA i. anma 
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It is a rather original biography, especially as it is written by a geographer 
who also has been an explorer, Frank Debenham, Professor of Geography 
at the University of Cambridge, had accompanied Scott and Wilson in 
the Antarctic, and later had covered the arid plains of Bechuanaland and 
the marshy territory in the Bangweulu area. It is therefore why we. can 
trace throughout this record, a directness of narration, sympathy and 
an appreciation of the wanderings of that first while Christian who helped 


to put Africa on the map. 

- Professor Debenham takes us through the early years of Livingstone 
in African territory—a period of ‘apprenticeship’ to the life of .a- - pioneer. 
We, have here a faithful rendering of the journeys with Oswell i in the 
Kalahari of Ngamiland and across the fringes of the Equatorial Congo 
forests to Loanda; of the second expedition along the Zambesi; up the. 
Shire Valley to Nyasaland in the company of Doctor Kirk and ‘Charles 
Livingstone; of the third expedition ACKOSS the heart of Africa’ via the: 
Rovuma. river to Lakes Tangyanika, Mweru and Bangweulu ; ‘of thé, 
historie meeting between Stanley and Livingstone and their journey; 
together to Unyanyembe; to the last years, tragic in despondenicy and. 
frustration, where we find him obsessed with the ‘age-old problem of the 
the' Nile, to flounder and die in the swamps of the Bangwentt. The | 
narrative deals with these. many journeyings as one long pilgrimage of. 
a Christian spirit, stalwart and unwavering, in a land uncharted and wild. 
There is resemblance in several places to the account of Bunyan of the 
adventures of Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress. ; a 

Té is through this unvarnished and undisguised recital, that ‘Living: 
stone emerges as a geographer, Herein lies the distinctive "character of. 
this particular biography. Here is David Livingstone—the missionary-_ 
doector-~as a man of diverse interests and possessing a naturally explo-: 
ratory and precise mind. His astronomical calculations of latitude ‘and 
longitude, the precision of his mapping, as-seen in the numerous facsimile 
reproductions, and his detailed field notes, have contributed to the opening 
of a continent in the 19th century which was hitherto unknown, and. 
placing it on the modern map. Soy i | 


The numerous other sketches and severdl interesting asides about 
the local chiefs of the time and the ways of living’ among the natives, 
also have made the book stimulating. Professor Debenham has written 
a fine book, which though Jacking in a certain romantic appeal, is nevertlie- 
Jess an interesting and authentic memoir of Livingstone as the pilgrim, 
the explorer and the geographer. | E 

, M. Guma. | 
: |. 

The Good Administrator—Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Lecture delivered : 
by C. Rajagopalachari on August 14, 1955. The Publications Division, 
Government of India. Price As. 4. pn. 20. ° a aa 
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In this inaugural address broadcast by the all-india Redio, Sree Raja- 
gopalachari describes some of the qualities essential for a good adminis- 
trator. The ability to judge quickly and to act in time are as important 
as the capacity of making one’s colleagues feel that they have a social 
purpose when they are carrying out a certain policy of the government. 

The pamphlet -will prove useful and stimulating to those who are 
interested in the question, : 
N. K. Bose 


Songs of Human Co-operation: By Kalipada Bhattacharjee; Published 
by Manasbani, Rajpur, 1955; Price Rs. 2. 


Humanitarianism and internationalism have been quite successful 
themes in the hands of great Poets, when such abstract ideas have 
been given the beauty of concrete forms by creative imagination. Even | 
polemics lent tolerable subjects to poets from Dryden to T. 8. Eliot. 
But when plain panegyric barrows the Muse’s garb under a solemn 
solicitude for world peace, the result is clean wash-out, Sree Nehru’s 
advocacy of peaceful co-existence of peoples professing apparently con- 
flicting ideologies is the obvious subject-matter of this song of praise coming 
from a remote rural corner of West Bengal. To the poet Panch Shila 
is just a step to the grand vision of ‘‘a well-ordered World State,” 

There is none of that process of transmutation of the intractable 
experiences of modern life, as discerned in the experiments of poets of 
the present generation. Hardly any poetic flavour can be traced in 


“fto establish and maintain peace 
as an integral part of the economic 
and political life of the people, 
both national and international.” 
Inspite of the ring of sincerity one does not feel inspired by eulogies like 


‘Long live 

Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, 

whose life is the combination 

of the greatest virtues, 

greatest self-resistance, 
i greatest welfare, 

greatest love, 

greatest sacrifice, 

greatest power, 

greatest happiness, 

greatest truth, 

and greatest knowledge 

of humanity.’” 


-L 
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Genuine gems of poetry with true feeling clothed in fresh imagery, are rare: 


“Thé old weapons will be melted down - i 
to make farming tools.” 
The pieces are composed in free verse with smoothness of thythni; :. 


but without subtlety and vigour characterizing maturity of style: and 
metre, | 


K, LAWR 
| 


Ourselves 


Derartu or Suri K. D. GHOSH 


Death occurred in Calcutta in the month of Apri! of Shri K. D. 
‘Ghosh, M.A, (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. Shri Ghosh was intimately 
connected with our University in its various departments for many 
years. He had a brillant academic career in this University and, he 
subsequently became graduate of Oxford University where he studied 
at Orient College. He also qualified himself for a jegal career being 
called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn. He was President of Oxford 
Majlis for a term. On his return to India, he took up an educational 
career and served the cause of education in Bengal in various capacities. 
He became the Principal of David Hare Training College and also a 
Member of the Senate and Syndicate of this University for several years. 
He was a man of great personal charm, In his death, West Bengal 
has lost a valuable and devoted worker whose affable temperament 
‘endeared him to all. We offer our sincerest condolences to the 


bereaved family 
© Sprout UNIVERSITY Convocation at Bankura CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


The Calcutta University for the first time in its history held a Convoca- 
tion outside Calcutta. ‘This Convocation was held on the 17th April in 
a district town of West Bengal, at Bankura Christian College Hall. 
The occasion was the conferment of the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature on the 97-year-old Scholar of Bengal, Shri Jogesh 
Chandra Ray, Vidyanidhi. A large number of distinguished people 
from different parts of West Bengal.including Membérs of the Senate, 
Syndicate and the Academic Council of the University were present. 
The Governor of West Bengal, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, who is also the 

Chancellor of the University, went personally to Bankura to do 
) honour to this old and veteran scholar. He bestowed the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature on Shri Jogesh Chandra Ray. In his 
Convocation Address,- Professor Nirmalkumar Sidhanta, the Vice- 
Chancellor, said that Acharyya Jogesh Chandra belonged to a 
generation of teachers who lived for their students and whose greatest 
satisfaction was in building up generations of young citizens, strong 
with gifts received from the educator. While performing these 
oia ba markt adannata fashion. Aeharvva Jogesh Chandra waa 
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continually engaged in his researches which embraced the ahale 
domain of knowledge'in so far as they, were scientific, antiquarian and 
literary. In honouring this devoted scholar the Vice-Chancellor said, 
‘“ the University has honoured itself.” : 


i 
i 


ÀLL-ĪNDIA LIBRARY CONFERENCE IN CALCUTTA 


After 23 years, The All-India Library Conference met this year 
in the month of April in Calcutta. The Conference was inaugurated 
= by Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, the Governor of West Bengal, and Professor 
N. K. Sidhanta, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, acted. as the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. The object of the Conference 
this year, as outlined by Professor Sidhanta, was to offer advice to 
diferent states and the public, not only regarding the importance of 
libraries, which had already been recognised, but also how the library 
movement could be put to the best use for the country’s advancement, 
particulary when it was to spend a large arnount of money during the 
Second Five-Year Plan period as part of the movement for the spread 
of education. The success of social education in. rural areas, 
Professor Sidhanta further said, depended to. a large extent on the 
vitality of the Library movément, which had to be maintained. by 
continuous supply of books in the villages if the enthusiasm of the 
people in the rural areas was not to languish, This is a thoughtful 
advice, and- it is urgently necessary that the Library movement in 
India should be utilised as a means of social education all over the 
country. In the new context democracy and adult suffrage in our 
land, it is very necessary to educate our masters. _ ot 





Aotlificafions - 


Modified Syllabus in Mathematics for Intermediate, 
B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Paper I 


Algebra—36 marks 


Logarithms. Complex numbers—Geometrical representation of a complex 
number. Quadratic equations, simultaneous equations in two unknowns, one 
of which is quadratic and the other linear. Theory of Quadratic Equations 
‘and Expressions. Permutation and Combination. Binomial Theorem for 
positive integral.index. a 

Finite geometric series. Infinite geometric series and the concept of ita 
convergence. Acquaintance with and direct application of infinite Binomial 
Series (proof not required). The ’ number e defined as an infinite series. 
Use of the series for e” and log ee (L+x) and their direct application (The 
proofs of the expansions are not required). Acquaintance with the graphs of 
x" (n a positive integer), log x, and e*. 

Trigonometry —28 marks, 


Measurement of Angles, Trigonometric ratios and their graphs. 
Elementary Trigonometrical formulae. Trigcnometric ratios of associated 
angles. Summation Theorems. Transformation of products and sums. 
Multiple and sub-multiple angles. Trigonometrie Equations and General 
values. Inverse Circular Functions. 

Relation between sides and angles of a triangle. In-radius, circum-radius 
and area of a triangle. Practical solution of triangles usuing log tables. 
Simple problems in heights and distances. 


Co-ordinate Geometiy—3d6 marks 


Rectangular Cartesian coordinates in a plane. Lengths of segments 
Section ofa finite segment in a given ratio, Area of a triangle. 

Straight line. Circle : chords. tangents, normals and elementary properties 
connected with them. Parabola, Ellipse, Hyperbola referred te their principal 
& xes.: analytical treatment of these curves in respect of (1) the focus and 
directrix properties, (2) tangents and normals, and elementary properties 
connected with them, (8) centre, and diameter. 

Students will be expected to have am idea of the following solids: cube 
(including parallelism and perpendicularity of the planes and lines in the 
éube), rectangular parallelopiped, right prism, right: circular cylinder, right 
circular cone, square and triangular pyramids, spbere, Expressions (without 
proof) of the surfaces and volumes of the solids mentioned above. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Paprr J] 


Caleulus—30 marks 


All basic ideas a re to be,introduced only by geometrical illustrations as far 
2B possible. l 

Elementary idea of limit through the use of geometry and simple algebraic 
functions. Gradient of a curve. Simple illustrations. 

Derivative and its meaning. ‘Derivative of x" (n rational), sin x, cos x, 

Differentiation of sum, product and quotient of functions. Differentiation of 
function of a function. Application of these to the above functions. . 
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Meaning of the sign of the derivative. Application to simple question 
on maxima and minima. 

Integration of expressions formed by the sum of terms of the type x° (n—1), 
sin x, cos x (Integration by parts is excluded). | 

Elementary notion of Integral as an area, Evaluation of area in simple 
cases, ; 


Staties—35 marks 


Composition and resolution of forcesin a plane; Equilibrium of coplanar 
forces acting at a point. Moment of a force. Parallel forces. Couples. ` 
Frictional forces. Conditions of equilibrium of a rigid body under a system of 
coplanar forces. Centre of gravity of a system of particles on a straight line 
andina plane. Centre of gravity of a homogencous rod, triangle, parallelo- 
gram and circle. Levers and systems of pulleys. 


Dynamics—35 marks 


Kinematics : Displacement, velocity, acceleration, Velocity and acceleration 
as derivatives, Uniform motion, uniformly accelerated linear motion. 
Composition and resolution of displacements, veldcities and accelerations. 
Relative velocity. Uniform circular motion. ; 


Laws of motion. Unitsof force. Simple illustrations of Newton’s laws, 
projectiles, motion of a particle on an inclined plane, motion of two particles 
connected by a string. 

Work, Energy and Power. Momentum, Impulsive force. Principles of 
Energy and Momentum and their simple applications. Use of Calculus; is 


permitted, 
B.A. AND B.Sc, PASS COURSE 


! 


PATER I r 
Algebra—45 marks > ; 


Polynomials, Division Algorithm, Fundamental Theorem of Algebra (proof 
not required) and its immediate consequences, Relation between roots and 
co-efficients. Descartes’ Rule of signs. Location of a root by change of sigu 
of the polynomial, . 


Sequence. Limit, Acquaintance with the principle of monotonic sequences 
as regards couvergence of divergence (no proof required). Applications. 
Infinite series, convergence of infinite series with constant terms. 


` Determinants of second and third order. Linear transformations 
Matrices—Addition, Multiplication and Inverse. Simple application to linear 
equations--Cramer’s rule. | (All these relate to not more than three variables) 
Analytical Geometry—dd marks - 


Vectors : Addition, Scalar and Vector products. Simple applications. i 

(In two dimensions) —'Transformation of rectangular axes. Pairs of 
straight lines. System of co-axial circles. General equation of the second 
degree -Metric classification of conics. Tangents, Normals, ‘Conjugate 
diameters. Pole and polar. Asymptotes. Polar co-ordinates. 


(In three dimensions)—Rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates, Plane, straight 
line, sphere. . Ellipsoid, Circular cones and cylinders, paraboloids and liypet 
boloids referred to their principal axes. Tangent planes and normals. Polar 
and Cylindrical co-ordinates. ) 


PAPER IT 


Differential ana Integral Calculus--100 marks . : 


Functions, limits of fanctions. Continuous functions. Acquaintance with 
fundamental properties of continuous functions (no proof required). Inverse 
functions. E 

Derivative. Local behaviour of a function, Rolle's Theorem. Meau-valu a 
Theorem. Differential. Fundamental rules of diffeřentiation, Standard, 
forms. - 3 

Successive differentiation, Leibniz’s Theorem. 


Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s Theorem with Cauchy’seand Lagrange’s form of: 
the remainder. , Taylor series for e*, log. (1+-x), (1+x)*, sin x, cos x and! 
other simple functions, with discussion of convergence. 


Applications of the Mean-yalue Theorem and Taylor's Theorem : Maxima’ 
and Minima. Indeterminate forms. 
Tndefinite integral. Elementary concept and properties of definite TE . 


Geometrical intepretation of a definite integral. Fundamental Theorem connecting: 
(get mn rt} SRA err we. aX 
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indefinite and definite He a Rules of integration, Standard forms. 
Certain definite integrals, viz. 


f sin" xds, f cos“xdx, f sin”x cos*xdx 
0 7 l 


x 
im and n being positive integers), and f ent s dv 
0 


Simpson's one-third rule for numerical evoluation of definite integrals, 
Power series : Convergence, continuity, term-by-term differentiability ard 
integrability, uniqueness. 


Functions of several variables. Geometric notion of continuity, 
Successive derivatives. Commutative property of partial derivatives (statement 
of a set of sufficient conditions without proof}. Anexample showing that the 
partial derivatives are not always commutative. Total differential. Toler‘'s 
Theorem regarding homogeneous functions. Acquaintance with rule for 
differentiation of implicit functions (no proof required). . 

Applications to plane curves:—Tangents and normals. Rectilinear 
asymptotes. Curvature. Expression for radius of curvature in Cartesian and 
parametric forms. Circle and centre of curvature. Point of inflexion. 


Tracing of the following well-known curves:—Catenary, Folium of 
Descartes, Lemniscate of Bernoulli. Cardiod, Cycloid. 

Rectification. Quadrature. ' 

Calculation of volumes, moments of inertia and positions of the centres 
of gravity of bodies. 

Complex variable : DeMoivre’s Theorem. Exponential, sine, cosine and 
logarithm of a complex number. ` 
Differential Equations : 

Genesis of a differential equation. Family of curves represented by 
y’ = f(x,y}. Graphical construction of solutions by the method of isoclines. 
Solution of lst order differential equations. . Evaluation of special soluticn 
passing through a given point (xo, Ye) - 

Higher order linear. differential equations with constant co-efficients both 
homogeneous and non-homogeneous. Evaluation of special solutions for given 


x0, YO, Y'o. 
Simple applications to Geometry. 


Paprr ITT 
~ Anaiytical Dynamics—50 marks 


Rectilinear motion under constant and variable accelerations. Simple 
harmonic motion. -Damped and forced linear oscillation. Accelerated miotien 
in two dimensions, in Cartesian and Polar ‘co-ordinates, Laws oft motion , 
Central orbits under the inverse square law. Kepler's laws. 


Astronomy-——50 marks 


Circles on the sphere, The epherical triangle. Celestial spbere. Astrono- 
mical systers of measurements of position on the celestial sphere. The celesti 
al globe. 

Soa diurnal rotation of the stellar system. Sidereal and solar times. 
Nautical almanc. 

The observatory. The Astronomical clock; the chronometer. Astrono- 
mical telescope. Observation with Transit circle. The Equatorial Pees 
Photographic Telescope. The Sextant. Clock correction. 

Simple diagrams showing the positions and motions of heavenly bodies on 
the celestial sphere. 

Astronomical Refraction. Its measurement and consequences. 

' Determination of latitude, time and longitude on the earth and the azimuth, 
declination and R.A. of heavenly bodies. | 

Earth as an astronomical body. Diurnal rotation, Figure of the Earth. 
Dip of the Horizon. Geodetic survey. ‘Triangulation, Mass and average 
density. Internal constitution. Barth's atmosphere. Twilight. - Aga of the 
Earth. 

Apparent motion of the Sun in the ecliptic. Earth’s annual motion round 
the Sun. The variation in the length of the day, The seasons, Tropical, 
Sidereal, Anomalistic and Civil years. The Calendar, : 

Solar times, Mean Sun. Equation of Time. Conversion of Solar and 
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The planets : Bode’s law. Elongation. Direct and retrograde motion of 
planets. Stationary points. The periods. Kepler's Laws, General notion 
about the rotation. and Physical condition of the planets. The satellites of 
planets. Comets and Meteors. i 

The apparent motion of the Moon. The phases. Albedo. The month, 
Synodic motion, The orbit of the Moon, The nodes and their motion. Retar- 
dation. Rotation of the Moon, Libration. Telescopic appearance , and 
physical features of the Moon. 

The Eclipses cf the Sun and the Moon. 

Motion of the First point of Aries. Precession of the equinoxes. Varicus 
effects of Precession and Nutation. Dynamical causes of Precession: and 
Nutation. The gyro-compass. l 

Geocentric parallax and the Sun and the Moon. Measurement of the 
Astronomical Unit distance from observations. Measurement of the distance 
of the Moon. 

Annual parallax of stars and its use in measurement of Steller R 
Porsec and Light year., 

The stars. Magnitude of stars. Descriptive motions of Double stars, Giant 
and Dwarf stars, Star Clusters and Nebulas. Sun as a star. Sunspots, 


. B.A. AND B.Sc, HONOURS i 
PAPER I 
Algebra and Elementary Vector Analysis l 2 


Algebra—70 marks 


Partitions, Multinomial Theorem a 
Elements of Theory of Probability 
Simple continued fractions 
Inequalities : 
Polynomials ; 
; Relation between roots and coefficients of a polynomial 
Symmetric functions of roots 
Binomial and Reciprocal Equations | 
Location of roots : Budan, Fourier and Sturm’s Theorems p 
Descartes’ rule of signs 
Horner’s method of ‘caleulation of roots 
Tartaglia’s.solution of the Cubic and Ferrari’s solution of the Biquedratie 
equations 
Linear Transformations 
Determinants 
Matrices : Addition and Multiplication of Matrices, Inverse of a matrix 
Linear dependence, Rank of a matrix 
Solution of linear equations with not more than three unknowns 
‘ Orthogonal transformation in three variables i 


: : 


Vector Analysis—80 marks 

Addition and Multiplication of Vectors 

Differentiation and Integration of vectors with respect to a parameter’ 
- imple applications to Geometry and Mechanics. 


Paper II _ 
Analytical Geometry of Two and Three Dimensions 
Analytical Geometry of Two Dimenstons—50 marks 


In addition to a fuller treatment of the pass course the following— l 

Rigid motions j 
` Cross-ratio of four points and Hines. Twenty-four croas-ratios of four 
elements. Harmonie division of points and lines.“ Simple applications of 
cross-ratio and harmonic division. Complete quadrangle and quadrilateral. 


Invariance of cross-ratios in projections and sections. Point and Nueat 
infinity. Desargues’ theorem on triangles. Principle of Duality and its 
application to Desargues' theorem and to complete quadrangle and quadrila: 
teral. 

Homogeneous Cartesian co-ordinates. Homogeneous line co-ordinates. 
Analytic duality between points’ and lines. i 

Projectivity of ranges of points and pencils of lines . 

Collineation | 
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-Projective generation of conics. Theorems of Pascal ‘and Pappus 


113 


N.B.—Introduction of concepts and simple illustrations and applications ` 


rather than any exhaustive treatment is intended in the above syllabus. ; 
Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions—50 marks 


In addition to a fuller treatment of the pass course the following— 
Transformation .of rectangular axes. Invariants. Principal-axis irani- 
formation of a quadratic form (in three variables). Complete diseussión of ths 
general equatton of the second degree in rectangular Gartesian co-ordinates, 
Conjugate diameters and diametral planes. 


A 


Generating lines and plane sections of quadriċs (normal for ms). . 
` Parer III . 
Elementary Analysis y 


Rational and real numbers; Dedekind section ; Theory of limits; Agg gregates, 
Infinite sequences, Upper and Lower bounds. 
_ Bolzano—Weierstrass Principle of accumulation. General «principle of 
convergence. 

Infinite series of constant terms. Absolute and conditional convergence 
Tests of convergence. 
. Continuous real variable; continuity of a function of one variable, properti ies 
of continuous functions. 


Derivatives and differentials, Meaning of the | aign of the derivative at a 
point. Rolle’s Theorem, Mean-value Theorem, Cauchy’s Mean-value Theorem. 
Fundamental Rules of differentiation. Standard forms. Successive differentias 
tion. Leibniz’ Theorem, 

Taylor and Maclaurin developments with remainder after n terms. Taylor 
series. Taylor series for such functions as (l+x)" log, (1+3}, e” . sinx, cosx. 

Maxima and minima of functions of ope variable. 

Indeterminate forms. ; 

Riemann Integration of a bounded function, Inlegrability of continuous 
functions. Elementary properties of a definite-integral. The firs and second 
Mean-value Theorems for integrals. Indefinite integration, primitives. 
Fondamental Theorem of the Integral Calculus connecting defenite integrals 
with primitives. Standard rules of integration. Standard forms. Formulse 
of reduction. Simple cases of definite integrals. Simpson's One-third rule for 
numerical evaluation of integrals. 

_ Power series; Continuity, Differentiability, Integrability and Uciqueness 
of power series. Addition, Subtraction and Multiplication of power series. 
Infinite produets for sinx, cos%. 

Improper integrals: Elementar ry tests of their convergence. Beta and 
Gamma functions and their elementary properties. Evaluation of the follow- 
ing standard infinite integrals. 


mj? i ka 
es J log sin xax f Xa] dx, (0<0<}), | le 
1+x : 
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aad integrals directly. dependent on them, 
` Statement (no proof required) of Fourier Theorem (Dirichlet conditions) 
Calculation of Fourier Coefficients. _ 

* Complex number. De Moivre's Theorem. Definition and elementary 
properties of e*, sinz, cosz, Jogz for complex values of the argument. 


Paper IV 


: Functions of several variables. Applications of Analysis. 
Differential Equations, 


Functions of several variables—80 mark g 


Functions of two or more variables and their continuity. Simple properties 
of continuous functions of two variablos (no proof required}, Partial deriva- 
tives and differentials, Differentiability of functions. Total differential. Com- 
mutative property of the order of partial derivatives (Schwarz). Buler’s 
Theorem on homogeneous functions. Theorem of imphicit functions (no 
proof required) and differentiation of implicit functions. Change of variables. 

Taylor and Maclaurin developments with remainder after a term for two, or 
more variables, maxima and minima of functions of two or more variables, 
Lagrange multipliers. 

Multiple integrals. Hlementary treatment of reduction of multiple integrals 
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Applications of Analysis—30 marks. 

Tangents, Normals. Rectilinear Asymptoits.* Curvature. Envelopes. Sin- 
gular points, cusps, Hodes and points of inflexion; Multiple points. simple 
curve tracing. 

Rectification, Quadrature, Calculation of volumes. 

Calculation of moments of inertia centre of me and centre of pressure, 


Differential Equations—40 marks— ` f 
In addition to a fuller treatment of the pase course the following :— 


Linear differential equations. of the first and -second orders involving two 
variablés only and equations reducible to linear forms. 


: ” Paper VY 


ANALYTICAL STATICS AND DYNAMICS 


Analytical Statics—40 marks— 


General conditions of equilibrium of coplanar forees acting on a point and 
on a rigid body. Adtion of frictional forces. 
Equilibrium of rods and struts. Graphical statics, 
Principle of Virtual work, Simple cases of Stability under coplanar 
forces. . 
Centre of mass. i 
Simple cases of equilibrium of flexible inextensible strings. 
Dynamics —6) marks— 
Dynamics of a particle: (Two dimensional) — 
Velocity, aeceleration ‘3 7 
Laws of motion ` ara 
Rectilinear, parabolic, circular-and harmonic motion : 
Daniped and forced harmonic motion 
Plane constrained motions 
Impulsive. Forces oe 
Work and energy 
Central orbits fexahiding disturbed orbits, 


Dynamics of a system of particles aod of a rigid body : (Two.dimensional) 


Motion of a system of particles. D'Alembert’s Principle 
Principles of Energy and Momentum 

Moment of Inertia 

Motions of a rigid body (finite and impulsive) 

Principles of Energy and Momentum, their simple applications 
Motion about a fixed axis. Compound pendulum 


LA 


Paper VI i 


(a) Astronomy ». 60 markg 
(b) Either Hydrostatics or Mathematica! Theory of Probability 40 ,, 


{a} Astronomy— 
Tn addition to a fuller treatment of the pass course the following— 


Elements of the orbit of a Planet. Astronomical Aberration. Description of 
the surface phenomena of the Sun. Solar atmosphere,(descriptive treatment). 


N.B,—-Candidates will be expected to possess an elementary knowledge of 
Spherical Trigonometry and to apply it to the discussion of simple problems of 
Astronomy. i 


(b), Hydrostatics— 


Equilibrium of fluids under general forces, with special reference to equili- 
brium under gravity. Application to fluids and gases obeying perfect gas law. 
Pumps - 

Equilibrium ‘of floating bodies and analytical “discussion of stability of 
floating bodies in simple cases. 

Simple cases of small oscillations of floating bodies. . 


Mathematical Theory of Probability— 


Concept of mathematical probability. Total and compouud probability. 
Bernoullian Trials. Bernoulli's Limit Theorem. Mathematical expectation, 
Continuous probability. 

Concept of a distribution. Binomial and Boisson distributions. Normal 

: distribution. 
Elementary theory of errors of observation, 
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Normal Law of exrors. Law of error in a linear function. 
Measures of precision. Principle cf Least squares. 


LIST OF BOOKS 


“No books are recommended. The following list of books is given to indicate 
approximately the scope of the syllabus. ‘(A references to a chapter or an article 
means a reference to the relevant portion thereof). 


INTERMEDIATE 
Paper I 


Algebta--As at present except that the ‘proofs’ of infinite Bionomial seriés 
and of the Exponential and Logarithmic series are excluded. 

Trigononet! y--As at present wilh somewhat less stress on identitieg. 

Co-ordinate Geometry—Fawdry—Co-ordinate eee ERP, I-VIII ex- 
ċluding Determinants. 

Solid figures—As at present. 


Paper TI 


Caleulus :— Hunter—Groundwork of Calculus. Chapters I-VII, IX and X, 
Statics :—As at present with reduced treatment of machines and friction. 
Dynamics :—-As at present omitting collision of elastic bodies, 


B.A. AND B.Sc. PASS COURSE 
Paper I 


Í Algebra :—Smith—Algebra Chapter XXXII (Arts. 435-487, 454-459, 461). 


Ferrer—Algebra (Determinants and Matrices, ete. } 
Chapter I (Arts 1-4). Chapter IT Arta 1-5 (for 8rd order 
Determinents ony). 
Chapter IIL Aris 1-4 ce 8rd order Determinants ae) . 
Chapter VI. 
ate Aayance Algebra Vol. T—Chs VIII and IX. *- 


Sequences and Infinite Series—The scope is well covered by the relevant 
articles of B. S. Ray— Differential Calculus. 

Vectors,:—Weathern—Elementary Vector Analysis Chaps. I, II, If, Arts 
24-29, 33, 34, 89, 40, Ch. IV 42-44, 48, 52. 

Geometry—The scope is well covered by HEisenhart—Co-ordinate Geometry. 
Arts 1-45 together with. 

Loney~~Co-ordinate Geometry—-Arts 182-193 and 376-385. 


_ Paper II 
Diferential and Integral Calculus— 
The scops is wéll covered by: 
B. 8S. Ray .. Differential Calculus 
B.C Das | ... Integral Calculus 
Tamb «. ‘Infinitesimal Calculus 


Differential Equations— 
The scope is approximately the same as at present. For the method of 
Isoclines reference may be made to-— a 


Relton .. Applied Differential Equations Ch, VITT 
Levy and Baggot... Numerical Studies in Differential Equations, NOl 
I, Ch. I—pr. 9-84. 
Complex Numbers &c. 


The relevant sections of any book on Higher Trigonometry such as Das 
& Mukherjee—Higher Trigonometry. i 


‘Paper III 
Analytical Dynainics— i 
Loney— Dynamics of a particle &c. Chs. I-III. 
Ch. IV, Arts.—49, 50 and 53-55, 57. - 
Ch. V, Arts,~- 65- 74. Ch. VIII. Arts. 117-123. 
Aatronomy— Relevant portion of the syllabus as discussed in Barlow aud 
Bryan-—Hiementary Mathematical Astronomy. 5th Editoine 
Revised by H. Spencer Jones (1950) Chs. T-VII, Ch. IX, Ch. X, 
. Sees. 1,2. Ch. XI, Ch. XIL, Sees. 1,2: 
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Ch. XIII-XVI excluding all ae involving the use of Sheri: 
cal Trigonometry. 


together with H. Spencer jee E Astronomy 2n1 edi- 
tion (1946), Arts. 21, 100-102, 189, 192, 207-208, 217,.256- 269. 


B.A. AND B.Sc, HONOURS COURSE 


in addition to the books referred to for the Pass Course,the following :— 


A PAPER I 


Algebra=-Smith—Algebřa, Ch. XXVI, Cb. XXVII (Arts. 369, 370 to be 
omitted), Ch. XXX Arts. 405-11, Gh. XXX: 

Perrar—Algebra (Determinate and Matrices and C) Chs. I-III, Ch. V, Ch. 
VIVII, Ch. X. Arts. 1-4. Ch. XIII Art. 1 (for three variables only). 


' Durell and Robson—Advanced Algebra Vols. T-I1I (Relevant portions). 
Vector Analysis— 
Weatherburn—Elementary Vector Analysis 


Ch. I-V, Ch. VI, Art. 65-79 s 
Ch. VII, Art. 82-84 


l E Paver II 
Plane Geometry— . 


Graustein— Higher Geometry, Ch. IL-VII, Ch. XV, Arts. 1-7 - 
‘ Geometry of Three dimensions 
Smith—Solid Geometry, Ch. I, Ch. II, Arts. 18-35, 44-48, Ch. III-V1 
Albert—Solid Analytic Geometry; Ch. Vi, pp. 96-102, Ch. VII 
: (pp. 103- 122) , 


PAPER JII 
Relevant TTR of the syllabus as discussed i in—- 
` Hardy . .... A course of Pure Mathematics 
. Gibson i i. Elementary Treaties on Calculus 
McRobert and Arthur. „n Trigonometry, Part IT, Ch. XIV. 
; Trigonometry, Part III, Ch. XX š 
Phillips ..» A course of Analysis—Ch. V only 
Courant we. Differential and. Integral ` Calenlns, 
Vol. I 
Dutta and Mitra .. Differential Calculus 
Durell and Robson o. Advanced Algebra, Vol. II, Ch. XIV 
Mahajani ». . Elementary Lessons in Analysis 
Parer IV 
Relevant portions of the syllabus as discussed in— 
Courant ° on ee ae and Integral Calculus. 
oS ol 
Gibson . . .., Blementary Treatise on Calculus 
Dutt and Mitra ve Differential Calculus 
Murray * a. Differential Equations 
Piaggio i .. Differential Equations 
Paper V 


Statics 


- Ramsey—Statics. Chs. I-VI, Ch. VIII, Ch. X Arts. 10.1. and 104 Ch. XI, 
Ch. XIL (Omitting Arts, 12.6—12.7) - 


Loney—Treatise ‘on Statics Chs. I-VI, Ch. VIII, Arts. 184, 135, 139-142, 
Ch. 14; Arts, 154-160, Ch, XIII, Arts. 250-259, 263 270. 


Dynamics— . 
eae Part T. Chs. IV- XTV, Ch, XV (omitting Arts. 15.54—- 


Loney—Dynamics of a Particle ete. 
Chs. I-IV, Ch. V omitting Arts. 84-86) 
Ch. VI, Ch. VII (omitting Arts. ITI) 
Ch. VIIL (omitting Art. 124) 
' Ch. XI (Arts, 144-151, Ch. XIT, Ch. YIII Arts. 168- 179, 181-182 
Ch. XIV. Arts. 187, 190-192 tomitting articles 197-203) : 
4 Ch. XV Art, 204 ; 
Ch. XVII Arts. 285-236, 288, 289, 242 om far as eg are related - 
to two dimensional motion) 
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Paper VI > 
Astronomy— 
Relevant portions of the Syllabus as discussed in 
Barlow and Bryan—Elementary Mathematical Astronomy. Revised by 
Spencer Jones, 5th edition (1950) 
In addition to the topics mentioned in the Pass Syllabus the following :— 
Ch, XIII and Oh. XVII j 
and 


H. Spencer Jones—General Astronomy, 2nd edition (1946) Art, 180 
Students shonld be expected to make use of simple . Spherical Trigonometry 
for proofs and discussions wherever necessary. . 


Hydrostatics--— 


Relevant portions of the syllabus as discussed in~- 
Ramsey—Hydrostatics 
together with , 


Basant and Ramsey--Hydromechanics, Part I- (8th edition} 
_ Ch. VI, Arts. 106, 107 (pp. 109-11) only 


Mathematical Theory of Probability— . 


Plummer—Probability and Frequency, Ch. I (omitting. Arts, 65-62), Ch. I1 
(omitting Art. 118), Ch. TIT Arts. 123-173 . 


Levy and Roth—Elements of Probability— ` ` 
Ch. I2. Ch. V, VI, Ch. VIII (omitting pp. 187-140), Ch. IX 
pp. 169-171. : i ; 


“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
l Not ice 


-NC/11205/44 


Senate House, the 12th April, 1956 


It is notified for general information that Swarnendubikas Kanungo (Reg. No. 11879 
of 1989-40), son of late Anańta Bandhu Kanungo has been debarred from appearing at any 
University examination for a period of five years for’ having tampered with University 
documents. - 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, . 
" a hegistrar. 
Calcutta University’: 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/2021/108 ({Af8.) 
= Dated 12th March, 1986, 
Tt is hereby notified for general information that under sub-section (1) of Section 2 of 
the First Statutes of the University of Calcutta, Trelatipg to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the recommendation of the Syndicate that the 
Chittaranjan Seva Sadan be recognised as an affiliated College for the training of stu- 
dents for the D.G.O. course. i 
By order of the Vice-Chancellor and Syudicate 
; i D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
. l . . Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/4/56 í 


E Tt is notified for general information : that the followirg changesin Chapter XL-F 
(Diploma in Librarianship) of the Regulations, as adopted by the Academic Council on 
30th March, 1955 were accepted by the Senate on J 0th December, 1955 :— 
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“{A) In Regulation 7 (p. 113) the word ‘Languages’ under Item (7) be replaced by the 
word ‘Language’. 


(B) In the same Regulation the portion beginning with ‘Any two of the following 
languages......and-ending in “'(e) Greek” be replaced by the following :— 


‘Any one of the following languages other than the candidate's mother-tongue i3 to be 
offered :— 


(1) German, (2) French, (8) Russian. (4) Hindi.’ 
(C) The present Regulation 8 be replaced, by the following :— 


‘A candidate obtaining 40 per cent. or more ofthe total number of marks will be 
considered: to have passed the examination in the 8rd class, one obtaining 50 per cenb. or 
more of the total number of marks will be considered to have passed the examination in the 


2nd class and a candidate obtaining 60 per cent. or more of the total number of marks will 
be considered to have the examination in the 1st class. 


Tbe changes will take effect from the examination of 1956. 


Senate House, Sa . ` D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 31st January, 1956. -> l Registrar. 
O 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No CSR/8/56 


It is notified for general information that the Board of Under- Graduate Studies i in 
Music at their meeting held on 10th September, 1955, corrected the foilowing printing mis- 
takes in the Regulations relating to I; Mus. Examination (Chapter LV of the Regulations). 

(i) Under Paper IT, (i) Theory of Raga the word ‘ete.’ after “Anubadi”, be deleted 
and further the words ‘‘Kala’’ “‘Angopadhanya" also be deleted. 


(if) (a) In the same para. before “Notation” and (5); after ‘‘notation”’ in the para 
following the words ‘‘with knowledge of.the following three systems of Notions” be corrected: 
to "Knowledge of the following three North Indian systems of Notation’’. 


(b) The word Akshara Matrik be corrected to Akara Matrik. 
, (tii) The Paragraph under practical be reprinted as follows—-200 marks, 


~” 


“In the Practical Examination no question will be asked on the Theoretical aspect of 
Music." 


-a 


(IV) Under Papers, V and VI, “Classical music ~- Vocal or Instrumental,” the correc- 
tion is to be made as follows :— ‘ 


“Classical Music (Hindusthani or North Indian only)—-Vocal or, Instrumenta}.” 


. (VI) Under (1) Classical-Musie— Vocal (Practical) 200 marks, in the number of songs 
in different styles to be learnt, the words ‘14 Thumris"’ be corrected to ‘‘4 Thumris’’. 


(VII) Under (ii) Alternative—Classical Music Instrumental .. 200 marks 


in the-para. following correct-.the last sentence as follows :— 


- 


“Besides Alap in any 10 that Hagas (Bhatkhanda system) out of the 20 Ragas as pres- 
eribed for Classical Music (Veeal) above).”” 


(VIII) Under (v) Tanmumental Motie; Du Ian Paper II be corrected to Paper IX 
and Paper “X” respectively. - 


(TX) Under Paper IX as atei: correct Para. (3) as fellows 


“Ten Alaps of the Ragas, hesides the Ten that Ragas (Bhatkhanda System) learnt in 
the compulsory courses which comprise twenty Ragas”. 


Under Paper (X) as corrected the word ‘‘Med’’ be corrected to “Mid”, and "“Jhunker” . 
. to “Jhanker’’. 
Senate House, 


D CHAKRAVARTI, a 
The 28rd February, 1956 


Registrar. 
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COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTICE | 
M.A i Examination, 1957 
List of Text Books in English 

Paper IIT (b) ee, 

Burke's ‘Reflections on the French Revolution’ has been prescribed as an alternative 
to Dr. Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets’, as one of the text books for the M.A. Examination in 
English for 1957. 


Asutosh Building, G. C. ROYCHAUDHURI, 
The 27th April, 1956 : Secretary. 


- COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTICE A 
M.A. Examination, 1956 
_ List of Text B:oke Jh English (Group A) 
Paper—V—second half 


Mathew Arnold’s ‘Essays in criticism’ has been prescribed as an alternative tô Pater 's 
‘Appresiations’ as one of the Text Books for the M.A, Examination in English for 1956, 


Asutosh Building, — 7° G. ©. ROYCHAUDHURI, 
29th February, 1956. i Secretary. 
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MOHENJO | DARO. CIVILIZATION 


' BASANTARUMAR CHATTOPADHYAY 3 


” 
ù 


Two seals of characteristically Mohenjo Dard type have been 


ae 


- found in the towns Ur and Kish of Mesopotamia from which there ' 


tt 


can be no doubt that their- date is £800 B.C. (Mohenjo Daro and 
Indus Valley Civilization by Marshall, Vol. I, pp- 103-104). Altogether 
*16 seals have beeńñ-fcund in Ur and 14 in Kish and other places, 80 
seals in all. „Besides these seals there are also other indications of 
intercourse between India ‘and Mesopotamia, 6.g., broken portions ‘of 
earthen jars, toilet sets, horns’ on the-head of human figures, trefoil” 
decoration on cloth,*beads, covers of jars etc. (Marshall, pp. 104-105). 


= ° . The following ‘verses are found in the Vedas :—’‘Vishnu traversed 


the world in‘order to give dwelling place to his followers. He gave 
Urukshiti to them’’ (Rig Veda Samhita 1100-4), “Oh Soma, flow 
for Indra, Varuna and Vayu. Let our wealth remain intact. Let the 
devas (or Aryans?) assemble in Urukshiti hearing the sound of your 
sacrifice”? (RVS 9-84-1) “Oh fire, blaze in your glory and burn the 
Rakshashas in the houses in Uru’’ (Uru-kshaya=house in Uru, Kshaya 
= house) RVS 10-118-8) ‘The dwellers of Uru worshipped you who 
“are the most worshipful with hymns of praise’? (RVS 10-118-9). The 
names Ur and Kish į jn ancient Mesopotamia are clearly corruptions of 
the word.Uru-Kshbiti. From Uru to Ur and from Kshiti to Kishiti (it 


- is easier to pronounce Kishiti than Kshiti) and from Kishiti to Kish 


are very natural transformations. Not only the names Ur and Kish 
but also the names Uru, Uruk, Urkashade oceur in ancient Meso- 
potamia (vide Maspero,: The Struggle of Nations, Index). All these 
words are undoubtedly variations of the word Urukshiti. Sayana 
-explains the words Urukshiti and Urukshaya as ‘extensive land’’ and 
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“big houses’’. He apparently did ‘not ‘know that there was a place 
Urukshiti in Mesopotamia, where, ‘as we now find from the seals and 


other objects, the Vedic Aryans. established a colony.’ Even iùn. Vedic - - 
poems the name Urukshiti was shortened to Uru. ‘Sayana’s explana- 


tion of’ Urukshaya, viZ., big house is not. happy. Its rendering as houses’ ` 


in Uru or dwellers of: Uru would be mote appropriate in the context. 


From the statement that Vishnu gave ` ‘Urikshiti to his followers which . 
bas ‘been explained by Sayana to mean that Vishnu took it from thè, 


l asuras and gave it to the devas and from the fact that Indian’ seals 
of 2600 B.C. bave been found in Uru jand Kish itis cléar that the 
Vedic Aryans established a colony in Mesopotamia in that early date. 
From the statement that Vishnu traversed the World before he gave 


Urukshiti, it should be inferred that Urukshiti was far away from the 7 


Punjab as- Mesopotamia really is. Further, there are signs that in 
2300 B.C. Sy Indo- European race, Lutes, penetrated into Asia Minor. 
“They? werg“ ‘followed: by the Hittites, who in-1900 B.C. established a 
ruling Caste (Ancient History. of ‘Western Asia—India and Crete by. 


_Hronzy, Chap. XIII). In 160 0 B.C. an Indo-European ruling caste ` 


established itself in Bab ylonia ‘and ruled for 500 years (Pigott, Prehis- 


toric India, p. 250). In. 1500 B.C. and 1400 B.C. many-kings with: “Aryan . 


names are found among Mitannus. In the well-known’ ‘treaty -among 
the Hittites and Mitannus (1880 B-C.) the Vedic Gods Indra, Varuna, 
„Mitra and Nasatyas {the twin  Aswini Kumnaras) are-inyokéd: Many 


words. of Sanskrit origin are. found in Hittite language | (Hronzy’s, 


“book; p. 116). A treatise on horse-racing has been found: in. the Hit- 


+, 


tile records using nearly Sanskrit terms aikavartanna (one turn) tera- - 


vartanna (three turns), panjavar tanna (five turns), Sattavartanna 
(seven turns) (Pigott S book, p. 251). Ta the state of Mitannu there 
were obviously Indian. inbabitants (Hronzy’s book, P. 112). “Hronzy’s 
theory thaf the first Indo-F European ` immigrants came from Central 
Asia is not based on any definite proof and must be discarded in view 
of the definite stateitient in. RVS. 7-100-4 quoted above. that Vedic 
Aryans came andi settled j in Mesopotamia. The colonization of Meso- 
potamia by. the. Vedio’: Aryans -referred lo in RVS 7-1004 must refer 
to the earliest. appearance of the Indo-Europeans in Mesopotamia. As 
observed before thé Aryans are for the first time found in Asia Minor 
in 2300 B.C. “The seals of Mohenjodaro type found in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia jn the neighbourhood of 2300 B.C. must therefore be 
connected with the advént of the Vedic Ar ‘yans. Now it is well-known 
that all the Mohenjodaro seals found in Mesopotamia although belong- 
ing to various dates from 2300 B.C. to 1500 B.C. (according to 
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Wheeler) are of ihe same type. It cannot be thit same seals relate to 
pre- Vedic civilization and some to Vedic civilization. Hence all these 
seals relate to’ ‘Vedic culture. There can therefore be -hardly any 
A doubt that the Mohenjodaro civilization was Vedic civilization and not. 
any pre-Vedie non-Aryan civilization. The fact that the people of 
Mohenjodaro worshipped Siva confirins the theory | that there was Vedic 
civilization at Mobenjodaro. “For Siva was undoubtedly a Vedie God. 
Although in the Vedas the name Rudra is generally found, the name 
Siva is also met with (e.g: RVS 10-92-9 and Suklay ajurveda Samhita 
16-41). In the 16th Chapter‘of Sukla-Yajurveda it is said that Rudra 
wields the pinaka (Siva’s bow), has matted locks, wears the skin of 
animals and has a blue throat,—unmistakeable signs that Rudra is 
= identical with Siva. The Vedas no doubt condemn Sisnadevas. But 
this term refers to those who are too much addicted to sexual pleasures 
as explained by Yaska and Sayana. It does not refer to the worship- 
_ pers of Siva linga. Srikara in his commentary on Brahmasutra quotes 
_RVS 5-3-3 which according to him shows that Vishau wdrshipped 
Sivalinga. Sankara was a profound Vedic scholar and a strict follower 
of the Vedas. . He would not have worshipped Sivalinga if it had been 
prohibited in the Vedas: The bull is closely. associated with Siva and 
is prominently represented: in Mohenjo ‘Daro. In the well-known 
_ figure on a seal identified with Siva (Marsball’s book, Plate XII, figure 
17) the hands of ‘the God are covered with bracelets. In Sukl laya- 
jurveda 16-17 Rudra is called hiranyabahu (with golden hands) which 
has been explained by the commentator to mean that his hands are 
covered with golden ornaments. As regards the borns on the head of 
the figure the Vedas refer to the Supreme Deity as possessing four 
horns (RVŠ 4-58.38). It may be observed that in Mesopotamia also 
gods are represented ashuman figures with horns. The idea of the 
gods having horns is therefore of Vedic origin and is found both in 
Mohenjo Daro and Mesopotamia. As regards the cult of the Mother 
Goddess in Mohenjo Daro, in the Vedas the Supreme Deity is some- 
times addressed in the feminine gender, &.g., RVS 10- 125, RYS 10-1: 37, 
RVS 7-15-5. The archaeologists Marshall, Wheeler.- “and Pigott: have 
taken 1500 B.C. as the date of the Vedas and the. advent of the 
Aryans. But Winternitz says in the history of Sanskrit Literature, 
Vol. I, that Buhler has convincingly proved that the Vedas cannot be 
so late as 1500 B.C. Winternitz has given weighty arguments to show 
that the date of the Vedas should be taken as 2500 B.C. If the date 
given by Winternitz is taken then from the date of the Mohenjo Daro 
Seals (2500 B.C. to 1500 B.C.) it is clear that they belong to Vedic 
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culiure. Tt may also be observed that Tilak and J acobi by independent: 
calculations of astronomical events mentioned in the -Rig-Veda. Sanhita, : 
havé arrived at the same conclusion, viz., that the Rig-Veda was com- 
posed in 4500 B. C. -No defect in- these calculations has heen. exposed - 
If the date given by. Tilak and J acobi is ‘followed eee Daro 
was undoubtedly a city of Vedic culturé. 
"Wat about the towns “destroyed by the Aryans as “stated j in the: 
Rig-Veda? It is found in the Vedas that these towns ` belonged to the 
Asuras who used to attack the Vedic Aryans "Thus the--Aryan chief 
Divodasa was attacked by the asurd Sambara.“ Out of fear. -Divodasa 
was going to fenter water”. The twin gods Asvinikumar ` “saved 
Divodasa by killing- eee (RVS 1-112-14y:: In otber verses it is 
said that Sambara was chased by Indra who: along with Visnu destroy- 
ed one hundred towns of Sambara: Sambara took refuge ` ‘on the hills 
where he hid himself for forty years. Ultimately ‘Samba, was cap- 
tufed by Indra and killed on a big moantain (RVG 2-12-11 and - 
7-18-20).. It-seems that the asura “Sambara fist -took the offensive. * k 
Tt dees not appear that the invading Ar yans without any provocation 2 
destroyed the forts of the native. chief and’ killed him.. “GE does. pat- 
also appear that the Aryans. came downs from the hills‘on the North- 
West of India and attacked the non- Aryans: As observed before, - 
Sambara fled to the hills and was killed there. It is also stated in 
RYS 38-58-11 that Indra killed the Asuras í ön the Hast, West and North. ~ 
-Jf the Aryans were coming down from the North- West Indra would 
‘have killed the asuras on the East and South, but not to the West and. - 
North. This passage would indicate that the Aryans.living in the - 
Punjab were attacked by. tbe dasyus from the West, the North and the 
East (the Himalayas) but not from. the South. The mention „of the 
sea (Samudra) in many “places i in the Rig-Veda ` Bamhita shows that 
‘the Aryans who composed the Rig-Veda did not come from Central 
Asia and that their territories extended to the seashore. “Sambara 
‘seems to have had“his fortresses in the mountains of the West. Just ` 
as in historic tines the’ Hindus were attacked from the North-West by 
‘the Sakas, tHe Huns, the. Pathans, the Moguls, and the Persians, so it- 
may be-présumed that in pre-historic times also (in the time of Vedas) 
the Aryans were attacked by aggressive races from the North-West, . 
The Aryans vigorously repulsed these attacks, carried the war to. the 
enemies’ territories and destroyed their fortified towns which were 
apparently outside India. The territories of the Vedic Aryans probably 
included portion of Afganistan. The followers of Ahura Mazda might 
have been called asuras in the Vedas. It is stated in the Zind Avesta 


wee 
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i 16th Session of All-India History Congress that Mohenjo Daro was a | 
big. town, 8 or 4 wiles in Circuit, and containing at Idast a lac of 
inbabitanis; if there had been a- general massacre, as stated by 
Wheeler, thousands of skeletons would have been found; whereas’ only 
80 skeletons,have been found; these men might have been killed by 
robbers at the time of a stampede when the town was flooded. The 
Aryans also. had towns: like the’ non. ‘Aryans. In RYS 1-8-7 prayer 
is offered to the God Agni to protect the worshippers with -hundreds of 
towns. In RVS 7-15-14 the God Agni is asked to protect the wor- 
shippers like a big town (Satabhuji=very wide). In RVS 8-100-8 it 
is. stated that the bird Garuda crossed a town made of iron on his way 
‘to heaven where he gave the “Soma to Indra. -In Rvs 10-101-8 the 
priests are asked to construct towns of. iron. which cannot be con- 
quered. ‘The state of civilization: ‘depicted i in ‘the -Vedas is sufficiently 
“advanced to. enable us to presume that. there were towrs.- Many 
rishis might have been living~ inthe villages or hermitages. At the _ 
same time’ kings and artisans must have lived. in the towns Silver.” 
coins are referred toiu RVS 5-8-6, golden coins in (5-27-2. There” 
are also references to various kinds:-of orhaments; “weapons, armour, 
chariot and musical instruments. In RVS 6-44-24 a fountain with 
ten apertures is mentioned. There are several references to iron, 
RVS 2-15-5 refers to the construction of bridges over rivers. RVS 
2-15-6 refers to the diversion of the course of rivers. All this indicates ` 
a. high stage of civilization and it is not reasonable to conclude that 
although they were so highly civilized they did not know-how to cons- 
truct towns. ‘The references to wane mentioned ahove . show that- 
towns did exist. | 

Marshall in the Mohenjo Daro and Indus Valley Civilization 
(Vol. 1 p. 111) gives some reasons why he thinks that Mohenjo Daro 
is earlier than the Vedas. The only important’ réasons given by bim 
are that the Vedas mentién the horse and iron which have not been 
found in Mohenjo Daro. - - Othėť -` reasons given by him are of flimsy 
nature: (e. g. Mohenjo Daro people worshipped the bull but in the Vedas 
the cow is worshipped). As- regards’ the horse Pigott writing later 
says ‘that the horse has been found in Mohénjo Daro (Prehistoric India 
p. 157). There remains iron. It maybe that iron was smelted else» 
where, not at Mohenjo Daro or iron might have’ corroded and dis- 
appeared here. Marshall says that iron occurs in the Atharva Veda 
but not in Rig Veda. (Vol. I p. 110) In that case it should be con- 
cluded that Mohenjo Daro was earlier than the Athar va Veda, but not 
earlier than the Rig Veda, 


7 
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ACTOR COLLABORATORS AND AUDIENCE 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


D. N. CHATTERJEE ee eed 
Chandernagore College aaa 


In a short one-act play called Rehearsal, a contemporary dramat- 
ist has given us an interesting and imaginary picture of the rehearsal 
of a Shakespearean play and shows how the actors are suggesting 
improvements on “the manuscript of the great writer who accepts 
their suggéstions and adds to and alters the text. The MSS of 
Shakespeare's plays haye’ all’ disappeared. Had they existed they. 
would have thrown a lot of light on this aspect of the composition of | 
the. plays. Gordon Craig believes that. the dramas were finally? 

compased by Shakespeare in ‘ebliabotation with: the manager of the 
_. theatre and with the actors, and he thinks that “a glimips®: of the 
‘manuscript of ‘the, plays would reveal a mass of corrections, additions 
and cuts made in -Se eral hand-writitigs ”. And Craig is so confident 
that he thinks there were three stages “of the composition. In the 
first, the plays were sketched out; in the second, they were rehearsed 
„and here the changes were made from day to day; in the third the 
plays were handed over for revision before being printed.” ‘The state- 
ment may appear very sweeping. ` But great drama grows up always 
in the hurly-burly of the stage. Only the anaemic closet dramas 
have grown. up beyond its pale, and the dramatist who is always 
supercilious—and “even “Shaw is not’ above this weakness—thinks 
himself above ‘the inartistic and stifling atmosphere of the stage and 
its uncultured actors. ` Where there is an active collaboration between 
dramatist and actors, we find the finest dramas growing up in the 
fullest freedom in spite of the limitations of the stage. This was 
_ true in Greece, Rome, ane Spain, Ebeland, pace and India. - 


Is THERE ANY PROOF TO SUBSTANTIATR. THE STATEMENT? 


First, there is every reason ‘to hoa that the stage’ vérsion and 
the printed version were different. It is known that actors often 
added to, and altered the first draft—particularly comic actors of the 
Elizabethan age did so. Shakespeare took exception to it in Hamlet 
when he spoke through Hamlet, ‘‘ Let those that play your downs 


1 The Theatre Advancing, p. 132. 
2 Ibid , p. 182. 
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` 


speak no mote ‘than is set down for them: for there be of them, that 
will thémselves laugh to set on some barren spectators to laugh too: 
though.in the meantime some necessary question of the play be then 
to be considered: that’s villainous and shows a. most pitiful ambition ` 
in the fool-that uses it.’’- Here is one instance where the fool would 
have his capers. There are other instances where we find that the 
acting version was actually sent to the press, dnd. Shakespeare forgot 
to. give his final touch to the play. The example is Much Ado About . 
Nothing where in the stage direction ' we. find the mention of one 
character who has no“part onthe stage; also the name of. the actor 
in place of the character he represents iš found in the same play.. 
These instances do not certainly prove that there was a co-operation 
“between players and actors in the writing, yet they show that plays 
were changed added and altered with teference to the requirements 
of the stage. Craig points. out that if we’ are.to find the difference 
between the stage -vérsion and the printed version, we have to 
compare the First Quarto of Hamlet with the Second Quarto—*-The ~’ 
1603 version reads like a stage play and the ea version like a .., 
literary play. It has been polished for the reader” 
. Secondly, can it be. believed . that actors can soalibais to the 
material structure of the play ? To the ineffable beauty and imagina- ,. 
tive fervour which we find in’ the poetic presentation of a super- +, . 
subtle character -as in the greatest tragedies the. actors certainly. 
did not contribute anything. But other aspects of his plays—their- 
witticism, topical allusions, the grossness, the popular appeal and 
the healthy naturalness of the play were. certainly the master’s~ 
“concessions to the aétors and the groundlings. The Frank cynicism 
of Enobarbus, the banality of the Nurse of Juliet, the drinking songs, 
the vulgar atmosphere in Measure for Méasure, Troilus and Gressida - 
‘are things which the players and the audience forced upon:... 
Shakespeare. Indelicate hints are to be found in’ Shakespeare, but~’ 
women’s paris being taken by boys, ndbody felt any scruple about 
these vulgarities. So must the actors have demanded songs and 
quips and cranks, verbal sallies and very often sheer feast of words ` 
where there was no reason. These we think came at the rehearsal . 
stage. and Shakespeare must have been immensely pleased with them . 
and accepted them with a relish. Such a thing was quite natural 
and was found in the commedia delle arte of Italy. The remarks 
were not written, bui were supplied by the witty imagination of the 
actors on the spur of the moment. They were spontaneous, natural. 


1 Ibid, p. 183, See also p.151 of Introducing Shakespearo by G. B. Harrison. 
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They appealed instantly, like the repartee of the peasant. This 
naturalness of touch was Introduced by Shakespeare in the word- 
gymnastics between Rosaline and Berowne, the rapier play ‘of wit 
between Benedick and Beatrice, the fooley Dogberry and Verges, the 
wit combat of Tonchstone and Rosalind; the drollery in Stephano and 
Trinculo, Lancelot Gobbo and old Gobbo, Simple, Slender, Sir 
Toby Belch,’ Sir Andrew Aguecheek and a whole host of humorous 
characters. What-life, what-verve anil pure nonsense, and what 
assumed seriousness of the confirmed dullatds and their quaint 
conversations ! l 

Here i 1S myriad- mindedness and the brains of dozens must have 
eontributed to it, the chance inspiration of the moment must have 
gone to enrich and give colour and life to a vast world. And Craig 
is certainly right when he points out that-the secret of this genius 
baffles ús, and ‘* it does not seem to us possible that the brain of one 
man, bea be Shakespeare, Scan, or another, can have achieved such 
an overwhelming contradiction.’ 

There are reasons to suppose that the dramas even in their 
final’ form’ were not the product of Shakespeare’s brain entirely. 
[t will not do to suppose that ihe faulis of art or taste, “the 
obscurities or the distortions of language ’’ were all products of 
his is writing down.’ Nor can we safely suppose that what _ 
seems to us feeble or bad seemed so to Shakespeare.” In this 
connection Dr. Bradley points out that we have positive grounds 
of the. strongest kind: for believing that Shakespeare’s plays 
contain a good deal that Shakespeare never wrote. We cannot. 
therefore simply take it for granted that he wrote every silly or 
offensive thing that we find 3 in the volume; and least of all should 
we do’ this when the passage is more or less e and particularly 
easy to excise.” ? This warning from Bradley supports what Gordon 
- Ceaig in his erratic way points out. This is useful, as many scholars 
‘suppose that the text was published by the. dramatist or by 
“scrupulously careful men of letters immediately after his death.” 
Henslowe's Diary shows in drama after drama that different authors 
were engaged in writing the same play i in works cf collaboration or 


ae revision . 


2 


There are critics who believe thai. in writing for the Globe 
Theatre, Shakespeare’s ‘ great soul had to crush itself, as bast as it 


1 Ibid. p. 142. - © Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 866. 
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could, into that and no other mould.’ The true Shakespeare is more 
of a poet with an infinity of suggestions for a sympathetic reader. 
This is the trend of Logan Pearsall Smith’s view put forward in his 
‘wise and witty book’, On . Reading Shakespeare, and he is 
supported by Saintsbury and Nicol and Carlyle and Robert: Bridges. 
So before discussing the part of actors in influencing Shakespeare 
dramas, we ought to consider to what’ extent his plays were condi- 
tioned and limited by his ‘‘ writing down- to his audience, in the 
sense of giving it what he despised. We know that Ben Jonson 
who loved Shakespeare and honoured his memory on this side of 
idolatry was still of opinion and believed that he condescended to his 
audience. We know further that Webster who loved him groaped him ~ 
“ with Dekker and Heywood and mentions him after Chapman, Jonson, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher” in his preface to the White Devil." To 
this we may add what Shakespeare thought his art did for him ; 


The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds, | 

That did not better for my life provide, - 

Than public means, which public manners breeds; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand. 


There are critics who commiserate Shakespeare on an uncultured 
audience, rough, brutal, vulgar, blood-thirsty, obstreparous with a 
love of fun, hilarity,’ ribaldry, swords-play ‘shews’ rant, jokes, 
dances and irrelevant sopgs. They argué tliat wherever these things 
appear, certainly the art of Shakespeare’ has been considerably 
affected. As an actor he certainly knew that he must please the ` 
patrons to live and that drama’s laws drama’ s patrons give, t may 
well be that had the audience been more elegant and accomplished, 
certainly his plays would have been more graceful in order to satisfy 
the purer taste of the fastidious critics. But” that would mean a 
different society and a different age altogether, ‘dnd: how: can’ we think 
of a Shakespeare in an alien age? Shakespeare wrote most of his 
plays for the audience of the Globe and a few for the audience at the 
Black-Friars. ‘There isa difference in the conception and execution 
In respect of these groups—difference. in style, dialogue, and the 
character of the plays, and we should remember here what Granville— 
Barker says in this connection—‘‘ The dating of texts and their 
ascription to the usages of a particular theatre may often be a search 
light upon their stage-craft.’?? Shakespeare wrote for the Queen 


1 Ibid.. p. 363. 
2 Preface to Shakespeare. First Series, p. XIV. 
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and ‘the King and ‘ths Court :circle, thie. ‘aristocrats and the gallants 
and ordinary citizens, the. rif-raff Elizabethan London all bent upon 
enjoying a two hours’ traffic on the stage. The stage was a recrei- 
tion, an act of faith which purged and purified men’s minds from thë 
filth and cramping atmosphere of daily life, and it was more a place 
to inspire the nation that did mighty deeds and spoke mighty words 
and also supplied the joy of chit-chat and mere bawdry of its own 
sake. The age loved life and action, there was a largeness and joy 
of life—a sense of wonder and also a seriousness in the nation for 
whom Shakespeare wrote. So with minor exceptions, there was no 
difference between.the taste of a noble and that of a man of the 


_ street or the scholar of the University. The 1603 Quarto edition of 


Hamlet has on the title-page : 

“The tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince. of- Denmarke, By 
William Shakespeare. As.it hath been diverse timis acted by his High- 
nesse servants in the cittic of London :* as also in the two Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, and elsewhere. At London printed for 
N. I. ‘and John Trundell 1603.” We know that A Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream was written to be ‘played as a marriage festival; so 
was perhaps The Tempest. Macbeth was presented in the Court of 
James I and The Merry Wives of Windsor was acted in the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth. The audience were not. certainly very different, 


= we “ had ihe same > general character, differing,*”. as Bradley says, 


“t only in degree’’.’ We.-find- the same features-love of bawdry, 


“verbal quibbles, superstition and ghosts and fairies, rank ribaldry in 


- the plays as the plays meant to pander to, the taste of the groundlings. 


So Smart was right when he pointed out that ‘‘ Shakespeare. intended 
bis works for the same: public’ for which penetr wrote the Faerie 
Queene and Byrd and ọthers com posed their airs.” 2.. So it will be 
wrong to think that Shakespeare’s piays were ‘‘ Mirecloud flowers 
growing out of place in-a field of thistles”? They stand out in their 
“ proper setting in barmony with their medium and their vebiéle 
and by no means wanting that it-is the only grade and setting out 
of a tragedy, a full and understanding auditory’’ as Webster puts it. 
‘There are traces of Shakespeare’ s girding at the pit or ground- 
lings and appealing to the finer taste of elegant men of the court or 
the Universities. But we must be on our guard against such 
evidence. The. audience were a more living. part of the stage. 
“ Kilian proves how strikingly this relation is evidenced by the 


1 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 364. 
2 Shakespeare: Truth and Pendane pe 155. 
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monclogue, in‘ which the speaker, so to say, fraternises with the 


audience.” | So the audience took a more living part in. the creation 
of. the atmosphere of the play. THis might appear as absolutely 
destroying dramatic illusion, bùt. as Granville- Barker says, -‘“‘ there 
- 1s no illysion, so theré-is every “Jiusion, "as the imagination of the 
dudience at once flares’ up by coming in touch-with the’ magnetism 
of the suggestions of the stage.? We-need. not be sorry for 
Shakespeare’ s audience. Great art always glows > up from the heart 
of the ordinary xpeople for whom the gréatettaitist has ‘drawn, the 
finest sculptor has carved- statues, the finest composer has created 
symphonies, and the. greatest poets. and dramatists havë- _ written 
poems and piays. Discriminating and sophisticated critics: have “not 
inspired great art. So Sisson says, “¢ The ‘fact is that Shakespeare 
‘found fit hearers among all classes öf London Citizens. If they had 
a fault, it was that of uncritical catholicity of taste. It was the pit 
"that above all demanded the poetic drama as well as mirth..... 


They saved the Elizabethan drama from becoming over-educated and 


urbanised, and preserved ‘its strength and universality, despite’ theo- 
risers, men of wit and fashion, and experitnenters like Ben 


_ Jonson '’.*. | E 


Now it is time to speak of the defects that have cropped up in 


in Shakespeare’s plays because of his popular appeal. The first i is 
faulty -construction “showing careless composition. Herringe and 


Condell wrote inthe Préface to the First Folio, ‘And what he - | 


thought, be uttered with that easiness, that’ we have scarce received 


P 


from him a blot in his papers”. Ben Jonson retorted; “ Would he: 
had blotted a thousand’. Often there are sly references. and’ 


_innuendoes, but we wiss the points. There were also suggestions from 
the actors. who enjoined’ like the spectators the points in the dialogue 
which we miss. Coleridge wants to reject the knocking scene on the 
ground ‘that the scene seems to have been ‘‘ written. for the mob by 
some other hand, perhaps with Shakespeare’s consent *- Hundreds 
of lines may be found which have no significance for us. 
Secondly, Bridges takes exception. to the coarseness of 
Shakespeare’s language. He seems to have found pleasure - in gross 
jokes.. Bridges takes exception to Miranda’s unnatural suggestion of 


her grand-mother’s possible adultery and remarks, ‘‘ This was a- 


cliché of the time, and may be marked paseon in Pies ceed Tt 
1 Shakespeare Criticism 1919-1935, p. 159, = 
2 Preface to Shakespeare, First Series „P. X¥xiL 
3 A companion to Shakespeare Studies, p.. 39. A a, OG) PE 
4 Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Dramatists, p. 239. . 
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was absolutely without significance, and thrust in wherever a fool 
might expect it ”.* ~ His critic points out, ‘‘ Bridges read hardly at 
all the lesser Elizabethans or he-would have known how anaemic is 
Shakespeare’s ribaldry at its worst, compared with what was common 
—for “example, with the. -jestful impropfiety of the catch which 
Thomas Heywood makes brave, Horatius sing with two companions 
about fair Lucrece.’’? Brett-Yoting rightly points out, ‘ That 
without these we should feel that he had lost something of breadth 
and universality.’ > We.do not agree with Bridges when he says 
that ‘‘ Shakespearé should not be put into the hands of the young 
without the warning- that the foolish things in his plays were written 
to please the foolish, the filthy for the filthy the brutal. for the 
brutal ’.8 We may point out like Bradley that Jonson defied his 
audience and wrote a good deal that we think bad. In the same — 
way many of Shakespeare’s faults cannot be due to condescension 
to his audience’. | . 

As for violence, fighting, duelling we find instances in Henry VI 
(See Bradley’s account on p. 367) As Yoi like It, Romeo & Juliet, 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Coriolanus. These may have pleased the 
audience immensely. Jonson laughed at the presentation of battles 
on the stage.* The actors of the Elizabethan stage could dance 
and sing, fence and wrestle and were tumblers and acrobats as the 
pleasure-seekers wanted it. Bear-baiting was a. feature of the city 
life in London. Heretics and traitors were killed’ and hanged and 
roasted sometimes. These are traceable to the ‘‘ tastes and habits 
of his patrons” and to “the fashions*of the primitive theatre.” 
The Elizabethans were not . fine gentlemen with the delicate sensi- 
bilities of the present age. There was something of rashness and 
violence in them, and their nerves were of steel and their muscles — 
of stone. So these men wanted all sorts of news, scandal, rumour, 
jew-baiting, colonial adventures, stories of cannibals, anthropophagi, 
ship-wrecks and. argosies laden with gold and silver, of strange 
pations and stranger manners and customs. 

The fool is often considered as a relic of the morality plays and 
was the beloved of the groundlings. The merriment, songs and 
dances and unconnected pleasantries must have amused the spectators, 
respectable or otherwise. Shakespeare took up the fool and made 

} Edward Thompson’s Robert Bridges, p. 74. 
2 Ibid., p, 74. . 

3 Ibid.. p. 75. , ; 

4 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 866.. 


.* Shakespeare himself lamented the inadequacy of his stage to present the battle of 
Agincourt in the Chorus to Henry V. 
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him a part of the drama vitally linking kim with the centre of interest. 
of the play and giving him new theatrical capabilities of infinite’™ 
depth and significance. In the early plays he was a stage-clown > 
like costard. But he is humanised gradually and in Launce we have 
the beginning of the true Shakespsarean clown—Boltom, Costard and 
the Dromios. ‘Ihe clowa developed as an idiot who is the butt ‘of 
ridicule and next as the conscious humorist like Touchstone who used 
his folly to shoot at others. In Twelfth Night the fool has to face 
a serious situation—mere folly seems to bè irreverent in a serious 
atmosphere. Shakespeare has travelled a long way and developed 
the popular favourite into the critic’s favourite: “ Beyond Feste’’, 
says Isaacs, “ihe fool cannot go with impiinity ”’. ' Shakespeare 
has tried through Hamlet to stop the professional comedian’s tempta- .~ 
lion to ‘gag’. The final triumph of the artistic use of the fool is to 
be found in King Lear—one of the most daring achievements of: the 
Romantic imagination of the world’s greatest dramatist. But we 
shall not discuss the fool at greater length, as we want to discuss 
him from a different statidpoint. Shakespeare’s ideas were moulde | 
_by bis actors to a greater extent than the audience of the time. 

The mixture of tragedy and comedy, as Raleigh says, was a 
question not of propriety, and classical precedent, but of necessity, 
The people would „haye their favourites; and when the old variety 
entertainments :ọf the early London stages gave place to serious 
drama, room had. to be made for the most famous actors’’,?’ In 
play after play Shakespeare has made a -virtue’ of necessity and ' 
touched the fool only to adorn him. And what a magical transforma- 
tion we find here! 

Shakespeare neither accepted nor rejected the popular demands; 
he reformed the popular form of art as he got it and left onit the 
impress of his great individual genius. He: was not a time-server: 
Yet there are instances of his trying to please the audience even 
against his conscience. 


‘WHAT WERE THE CONCESSIONS OF SHAKESPEARE TO THE MoB? 


As a dramatic artist he and his brother actors must have had 
an eye on stage effect. Pure aesthetic enjoyment of creation apart: 
“from the enjoyment to the audience was something unknown to him. 
A critical inspection of the plays and their text will amply show how 


1 Shakespeare Criticism 1919- 1986. p. 813. 
2 Shakespesre, p. 101, 
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che tried in spite of all his love of art to concede to public taste in 
“scene after scene, but these concessions are so cleverly arranged that 
‘the aesthetic critic may easily claim them as instances of the necessity 
of higher art. 


- The double plot is more often than nota popular version of the 
main theme. ‘This very often ‘supplies, as in As you like it, King 
Lear or The Tempest, an element of fun and is a travesty of the grave 
main plot. Secondly, scenes of servants and minor characters—like 
the quarrel of the servants in Romeo & Juliet, the Gardeners in 
Richard II, the Officers of Antony in Antony and Cleopatra are 
always indicative of a slackening of a tensien intended purposely to 
give the audience relief by bringing them to a lower plane of imagina- 
tion. Thirdly, the fool who was too mischievous for a serious play 
and an obstruction to its serious moments was to be guarded against. 
Shakespeare reformed him and raised bim to a higher level of reality 
often trying to isolate him from the main characters as in Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and The Winter's Tale. Mob scenes take the place of 
the Fool in the historical plays or characters like Barnardine, Caliban 
or Autolycus, the court group in The Tempest or Stephano and 
Trinculo in the same play. Ordinary men like the first gentleman or 
the second are often transformations of the fool or the lighter element 
introduced, as critics might say, by way of dramatic relief. The 
gags of the Foo! could not be absolutely eliminated” as the text of 
_ King Lear had led Sir Walter Raleigh to suppose; -these tags were- 
added to the text which formed the acting version of the play. 
Similarly the knocking scene and the Hecate scene may have been 
added by some other hand to the severe concentration of the play of 
Macbeth. The same concentration is also found in the severe 
dramatic structure of Othello where Iago has to add a note of 
pleasantry more than the fool can. That in the last plays fools or 
fools transformed info magnificent characters--story like Caliban— 
and is not Shylock an early attempt to create a magnificent character 
not a mere laughing-stock?—should have survived is an indication 
that Shakespeare could not fully detst the darlings of the audience 
of the Globe Theatre. 


In this section we shall try to show that, except for certain 
topical and rough and crude, and often barbarous forms of popular 
tastes or interests, most of the finer forms of artistic interest in 
Shakespeare’s plays were influenced by bias of his individual genius. 
Concerned as we are with the theatre alone, we shall think of the 
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personnel, their likes and dislikes which in turn -might have been: 
connected with the taste of the people in certain cases. > | 

So far as interpolations were concerned, we are certain that the 
plays of Shakespear contain a good deal” that--he himself never 
wrote. Many of the silly, obscure of feeble passages— and theré 
are lots of them—were actually added by the players. “Here as 
everywhere ‘‘ the theatre was- for. Shakespeare.a laboratory where 
he worked with human imaterials. ’*" He tolerated them by, 
their effect. People liked them ;-and the plays, as Heminge and l 
Condell say, ‘‘ have had their "triall alreadie,- and stood out all 
appeales.’”” Hundreds of crabbed pissages there are throughout 
Shakespeare’s plays; particularly in witty dialogues, wheres we think 
the hands of the players appear; what appeared as improvisations, 
seem to have entered into the plays during the rehearsal. In 
_ Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear there are many passages of this nature 
which ‘cannot otherwise be explained. Coleridge who was no textual, 
critic made an intuitive suggestion about the knocking scene when 
he says, ‘‘ This low soliloquy of the Porter and his few speeches 
afterwards, l believe to have been written for the mob by some other. 
. hand, perhaps with Shakespeare’s consent; and that finding it take, 
he with the remaining ink of a pen otherwise employed, just inter- 


polated the’ words, ‘‘Ill’’ devil-porter is no further... everlasting 
bonfire.” Of the rest not one syllable has the ever -present being of 
Shakespeare ”’.? 


Actors and their influence have been treated. elsewhere: Sisson, 
says that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s plays were acted by the cream of 
Elizabethan actors”. It is quite natural, as Harrison wisely. 
suggests, that ‘‘he could not ‘produce characters for which the 
company had no physical representatives”.4. He got a company . 
and a stage moulded after his heart’s desire; “and his inner maturity 
synchronises with the building of the Globe which .was his dramatic ` 
— laboratory. “The greatest actor’ of the age was by his side to inspire 
him to greater artistic and intellectual daring; never had thought, 
and poetry, imagination and fancy been mingled with such depth 
and felicity. The souls of the actor and the dramatists must have, 
passed through the purgatory of misunderstanding, suspicion, ambi- 
tion, passion and Just and self-indulgence to the paradise of the 
Tempest. Each must have encouraged and inspired and co operated | 
_ 1 Prefaces to Shakespeare Part I, p. 6. 

2 Shakespeare and the Blizabethan Dramatists, Pt. 239. 


3 Introducing Shakespeare, p. 107. 
4 The English Comic Characters, p. 89. 
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with.. tbe others, . A, serious man. as. Richard Burbage was, his 
imaginative subtlety and rich: and. forceful voice made .the plays a 
source of intense delight. . If a.mixture of comedy with tragedy was 
the. norm in Shakespeate in the later plays, pure fun seemed to be. 
growing to.something, as Priestley suggests, more than buffoonery 
flung in at random, it had.become comment, criticism’’." In the 
Roman plays and the- tragedies where the human. soul in all its 
vastness and depth, subtelty-and delicacy has been carved out bib by- 
bit by the profoundest dramatic genius, the ‘serious. Burbage must 
have demanded a lyric grace of emotional unity, and Hamlet's advice. 
to the comedian seeng to be the great tragedian’s warning to the 
capers of William Kempa and his tribə' with their gags which seem 
to cut. in twain the delicate fabric of imagination built up by the 
creative endeavour of the actor. .The heroes are. growing old and 
serious— travellers. between. life and death-—and in Prospero we mark 
the swan song of a great creative soul yearning for a soul's rest— 
both aclor and dramatist.. retire. Lastly, we mention the. golden 
music of . Shakespeare's „verse. He . created: “a new .art of 
acting ”.?. Granville-Borker ought to have said it. was a .joint~ 
creation of tbe actor and the. dramatist. Possibly the exquisite 
soliloquies, alike for. their flash light into the hero’s mind as well 
for their musical quality, might have been written—in the ever 
tragedies at least—on the suggestion of this great actor. . 

The heyday of the King’s Company: certainly. passed away - wit 
ihe. retirement of Burbage who was succeeded by Joseph Taylor, 
Lowin being the second leading man. Sisson remarks, “the whole 
business of | acting must have toned.down,.made less. individual, 
passion, giving place, ta dignity of pathos, declamation.to eloquence. 
in. Shakespeare’ s last plays-and io such plays as his successors 
provided for thern’’ > -Very possibly Shakespeare alluded to William 
Kempe in the speech of Hamlet about “‘immoderate and ill-regulated 
comic acting and ‘license in gagging and business °. Tarleton and 
fools of his time, says Garvinus, ‘‘ remained on the stage not merely 
in certain scenes, but during the whole piece. They improvised their 
jests.. as occasion „offered; they. conversed, disputed, bantered with 
their hearers and, their hearers with them, and in these contests 
Tarlton was pre-eminent’’.* . Shakespeare. had to introduce the fool. 
as the audience wanted. him ‘and. Ea also wanted to produce 


iip S , Ye Ł + 

tA Companion to Shakespeare Studies, p. 47. a 

c. è Ibid, p. 87. - ae 2s ae 
3 Shakespeare Comen p: 95. 
4 Essential Shakespeare, p. 78. 
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laughter. Before the appearance of Hamlet the foolin Shakespeare’s 
hand had already become not a mere court jester but like touch- 
stone had learnt to aim his shaft from behind the hobby-horse of 
foolery. Lance in The Two Gentlemen of Verona was the first of 
a long line, of Bottom, the Dromios, Lancelot Gobbo—they are 
-“ tender asses’ but the mere fool is gradually subtilised and we find 
two lines, which we may call “‘the dry clown’’ and ‘‘ the sly 
clown ’’; the former, a butt to be laughed at, an English clod un- 
troubled with a spark, the latter a simpleton “who uses his folly 
stalking horse and under the presentation of that shoots his wit’’.? 
But seriousness sets in and we find in J'welfth Night the most serious 
of comedies under a mask of lightness. ‘‘ Beyond Feste,” says 
Isaacs, the fool cannot go with impunity ’’.? Kempe had so long 
helped Shakespeare in foolery, buf he was guilty of gags and was @ 
source of trouble to the severe artistic sense of Shakespeare. His 
sense of humour developed: and turned serious. In the serio-comic 
parts, Dr. Baldwin suggests, Pope (Jaques, Enobarbus, Falstaff, 
Shylock, Mercutio etc.) and Armin (Touchstone, Feste,, Evans, 
Pompey, Fool, Porter etc.) must have inspired Shakespeare to a 
great extent. Kempe has been put down for Bottom, Shallow, 
Lancelot and Dogberry. His inartistic capers must have vexed the 
new acting tradition built up by the Queen’s Company. The | 
departure of Kempe in 1599 and the coming of Robert Armin was a 
great change in the company and its dramatic achievement .. Armin 
was a play-wright and pamphletecr on fooling. - He naturally took 
Kempe’s place as princlpal comic actor. ° The” growing serious mood 
of Shakespeare,. the aversion of Burbage for mere buffoonery, and his 
desire to give shape to the infinite passion and the pain of great. 
hearts that are violently agitated in the tragedies and the bold 
suggestions of Armin to make a daring use of the Fool in the wildest 
of situations must have been responsible for tbe sparing use of the 
fool in the tragedies, particularly the Roman plays. In Macbeth 
Burbage may not. have liked the knocking scene, yet something was 
felt necessary to give him a breathing space to change his dress and 
a relief to the high-strung nerves of the spectators. The Knocker’s. 
part must have been’ suggested or partly written by Armin. The 
prave-diggers were not equally congenial to. Burbage, yet he had to © 
tolerate his brother actors. In Antony and Cleopatra, as Isaac 
says, ‘‘ two of the clown’s chief functions are divided, that of the 
buffoon is given to Antony on Pompey’s gallery, that of the chorus 


1 Shakespeare Criticism 1919-1935, p. 3138. 
2 Shakespeare Criticism 1919-1935, p. 314, 
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to Enobarbus’’.' --Enobarbus was too grand to be rejected by the 
fine pa of Burbage who must have liked his ‘‘ Age cannot wither 
her ’’. ` Burbage had to be satisfied, so in the greatest tragedies there 
is no capering of the fool, only rare suggestions of humour in stray 
cases where the fool has changed his character altogether. Imitating 
Bradley we may imagine Shakespeare talking with his friends while 
his imagination was gradually giving shape to the wildest and the 
grandest of the tragedies—King Lear: “ Come my friends, I will 
show you that the fool can easily be present in the most tragic of 
situations, and not merely in the ordinary situations to give occasions 
of laughter to the audience. He won’t te a tyrant marring the finer 
work of imagination built up by Burbage. I had a long discussion 
with Armin for days together and he has convinced me that the fool 
may easily be given access to the stormy scenes of passion. My fool 
accompanies a ' King in all the scenes of the play and shall stand by 
him when angels find the situation too hot to stay. I thank you, 
Armin, for this daring effort and adding inestimable lines of your 
own. "Before I have done you shall confess that he is as indispens- 
ablo as the old King and the tragedy of the helpless man has been 
softened and mellowed by his divine foolery. You shall admit, 

_ between laughter and tears, that he is the very essence of life, that 
you have kLown him all your days though you never recognised him 
till now, and that you would as soon go without Hamlet as miss him. 
And Burbage will centa mily hold the fool dearer than he has ever 
done ’’,? e fala 

Also. the mixturé of tragedy and comedy which Ben Jonson and 
Sir Philip Sidney laughed at was the effect not of any theory of 
propriety or rules, classical or otherwise, but of necessity. The people 
demanded the fcol; Shakespeare granted their prayer. But more 
than that, Shakespeare gave suitable parts to actors who. demanded 
nice parts and in collaboration with them he conceived a new type 
of fools. Still gagging was to be found even after Hamlet’s warning. 
Here we may quote the following lines of Sir Walter Raleigh, “ It 
is. not likely that. this counsel (of Hamlet) of perfection was observed 
by the actors. Some of the tags spoken at the close of scenes by the 

Fool in King Lear are directed at the audience, and are quite. 
irrelevant and worthless; thesé are either unlicensed inter-polations 
‘which have crept into the text, or a contemptuous alms thrown to 
‘the Fool, to be spoken when,- being alone upon the stage, he could 


1 Shakespearean Tragedy, p, aIl. 
2 Shakespesre, pp. 101-102. 
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do but little hurt to the necessiry = of the play. In some of 
the plays the Fool is isolated to avoid the risk of his interference . 
The Porter in Macbeth gets the like hard ‘measure; he is a 
allowed to play the fool anywhere but at his. own gate "’.’ It. seems 
that this was the irreducibie minimam which Burbage had, forced on 
Shakespeare and his taste also seems to ‘like it. As an artist he 
might have recognised the advantages of tragic simplicity ‘which his 
company and public taste refused to concede. i as 

. We discuss Shakespeare’s love of dovely. diction and musicdl dow 
of multi-coloured sentiments and emotional outbursts. - Marlowe 
introduced this tradition of long speeches full of rhetorical ‘devices, 
classical mythology: and bookish simile: Priesthy ` has. beautifully 
expressed this love of: lovely diction: “ When | : Elizabethan dramatists 
and poets: were all - scribbling sand the playhouses ` weie. ‘packed; 
language ` was’ like- a. new glittering toy that- had oily: to be. tossed 
rapidly from- speaker to “speaker to set the house in `a roar: “Those 
were the days when bearded gentlenien, resting between”. two epics 
of endurance and courage, could get drunk.on metaphors:and similes 
and dance with delight under a shower: of puns: language was mol 
yet looked up-in ‘dictionaries but grew: apace, new words glimmering 
on the horizon like Eldorado . This fire work of dialogue: was. taken 
up from one and given to another and here it was that the actors 
and dramatists co-operated to create a magnificent blaze though much 
of its glamour seems to us pale and meaningless. Here poet and 
‘actor combined to give us a feast the zest of which was different t 
an Elizabethan audience, ‘spiced as it was. with topical references 
double entendre, scandal and pure poetry and emotion. .,Somé of the 
magnificent speeches were less. dratatic and more- poetical to fuse 
the intensely deep and intellectual atmosphe.e with a sudden flare 
up to tone’ up the- flagging interest of the audience.’ Burbage muti 
“have forced Shakespeare to give a- soliloquy. “fas ah excuse: for -the 
“recitation of a reflective poem ”, though ordinarily “it. ‘seryes, ‘the 
"purpose of a self-revelation which is ‘essential to give us:an-insighit 
‘into ‘the motives of introspective character." So in Hamlet::ant 
Macbeth the soliloquy is of capital importance though in King . Legt 
Antony and: Cleopatra and Coriolanus it is not necessary as the hero! 
are men of action, So we find magnificent poetry in Hamlet ant 
“Macbeth and the soliloquies in the. musical voice: Of : Burbage’ mus 
"have electrified ‘the dudience though. in our age thé soliloquy: seem: 
to be a serious flaw in dramatic art as it breaks up the illusion, , 


t Shakespearé Criticism, 191941935, p. 307, 
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> Accustomed to rant; the audience swallowed with delight what 
the: ‘Elizabethan. actor; specially in ‘thunderous plays, ‘spoke: “ almost 
in. an avalanche ’’. Isaac says, *‘ there ‘tan belittle -doubt that the 
prologues: and . e (also ` the Chorusin H enry "V). were regarded 
as special: displays: of‘élocutiow and; being written. and punctuated «to 
that. end% still’: retain. their. “magic, :that reach..a summit tas in the 
epilogne to: As-yourLike it: “How ni oe soliloquy: ‘was an: exercise 
in. diction will never be sknown’?.":..We.are. convinced :-that these 
Were special tributes paid to the histrionio talent of certain actors, 
and particularly to that of Burbage, who conveyed the most intensely 
dramatic and emotional heights ever achieved by Shakespeare through 
these soliloquies in Hamlet and Macbeth and the magnificent speeches 
of Othello and» Prospero. We do not know where else to find the 
happiest collaboration between the dramatist and his actors. E 


The suggestions I have humbly put forward in this paper are 
in many cases personal and. the proofs . are difficult to obtain. We 
have no extant MS of any Shakespeare’s plays which might throw 
any light on this subject; nor have we any of the parts of the actors, 
as we have one or two of Alleyn amongst the Dulwich papers. The 
text of the plays altered and revised after. the rehearsal by many 
hands, inserting lines and sentences, might have satisfied our purpose. 
But such a thing has been rendered quite impossible by the accident 
of a fire that diecivoyed ihe Globe with most of the MSS and stage 
properties cf the King’s Company. It was Isaacs who suggested 
‘it seems brutal to speak of a dramatic laboratory, but if we are to 
be more than amateurs in the study of Shakespeare, as I fear have 
been many eminent and erudite scholars, it would be well to devote 
at least a part of our atlention to that side of his work which shows 


Shakespeare as a practical man of tbe theatre °.” In such a labora. | 


tory much of the mystery of the Shakespearean art will become clear 
to us and some of the suggestions put forward here might possibly 
be accepted as true. It willbe wrong to suppose that he was “a 
lordly poet who stooped to the stage and dramatised his song: he 
was bred in the tiring-room and on the boards; he was an actor 
before he was a dramatist.” And it is also a fact that his company 
had great actors m it, and they collaborated in creating great plays. 
Dramatists ordinarily dictate, but ‘‘ where the dramatist and company 
worked in harmony together, as did Shakespeare and his company, 
dictation would be replaced by suggestion and consultation. Thus 


1 Ibid., p. 326. 
z Raleigh's Shakespeare, p. 94. 
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Shakespeare's plays represent not only his own individual invention 
but also the collective invention of bis company... Doubtless even 
Shakespeare’s plays were the better for the suggestions of the most 
expert actors of their age, whose lives had been. spent in their pro- 
fession, although the suggestions may at times have occasioned the 
dramatist a wry face.”  Heré Baldwin supports the statement of 
Gordon Craig which may seem preposterous to many, but is the 
truth about Shakespeare whether, we hike it or not. 


35 Organisation ard Perscnpel cf the Shakespeare Company, p. 803. 


ABOLITION OF SUTTEE AND AFTER 


K. LAHIRI, 
University College of Arts, Calcutta 


Much bas been written on this subject, and much more may be 
written thereon, as ample material is available in official archives and 
in records of current history. 

The origin of this practice is perhaps gacnosn: The Puranas 
contain instances of Sati. Etymologically interpreted the original 
word Saf means ‘existence’, often applied to the Supreme Being, 
hence ‘trath’. The feminine form is Sati, ‘she who is true’ [to het 
husband]. The generally accepted meaning is immolation of a wife 
on the funeral pyre of her husband. ‘The observance was not a legal 
obligation. Relatives even tried, ab thé early stage, to dissuade the 
widow from it. But the point of honour and the fear of public 
Opinion, rather contempt, proved stronger than the pain of death. 
Hence gradually relationship with a Sati came to “give a certain 
amount of glory in the estimation of the natives, The son of a 
woman who had performed Sutiee ranked asa knight. If he could 
boast that his sister has also burnt herself in the same manner, 
he could be ranked a baron ° (Carey: ‘‘Good Old Days of Hon’ble 
John Company ’’, Vol. II, Page 127). - 

The mode of burning varied in different provinces. In Bengal 
the woman was bound firmly to the corpse of the husband, and the 
two bodies were covered with bamboos. In Orissa the widow threw 
herself on the pile, which was usually ina pit, from which it was 
difficult to rise. In the Deccan, where the practice was rare, the 
widow sat on the pile and placed the head of the dead husband on 
her lap. She remained thus motionless till she was suffocated by the 
smoke, scorched by the heat, and overthrown by the fall of heavy 
logs of wood. In certain provinces the viclim was intoxicated with 
opium. She would sometimes madly rush out of the flames, only to 
be brutally thrust back by the spectators. In, Rajasthan there used | 
to be a loud beat of drums to -drown the shrieks of the burning 
woman. l 

Similar practices may be traced to primitive tribes in Asia and 
Africa, among whom at the death of the chief his widows and slaves 
used to be immolated. In equitorial Africa when the king died, four 
of, hie wives and a number of slaves were forced to poison themselves, 
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the poison being poured into a parrot’s egg for them ; if this was not 
effective they had to hang themselves. At anes the chief wife © 
of the’ déceased king, his.eldest soù, and other. important’. personages 
were burnt with bim, Among certain aborigines in New Zealand 

the widow used to be strangled or thé tomb of the buried husband. 

Diodorus Siculus in‘ his’ nartative of the expédition of Alexander the 

Great says that ‘‘ this institution took its rise among these barbarians 

[meaning the Rajputs] from the crime of one wife who destroyed her 

husband by poison * (Carey: Ibid, Page. 127}. He describes how 

two widows: of an Indian general disputed the honour between them- 

selves.. One of the two could not. be burnt, because she was. with 

child: The other advanced towards the funeral pyre, being crowned 

with flowers and accompanied . by relatives .who sang: in- her _praise.; 

Then, having distributed. her jewels to. her- friends and domestics., 

ieo a ety (Diodorus, BK. XIX; Page 34). “AL. bai time, the law 

permitted the sacrifice of only.one wife. The custom ,was no longer, 

observed except by wives of grandéeg and Rajas. At the death of 

Prince Marava aged &0 years his 47 widows were burnt with, him. 

and.a temple was erected over their, ashes, „As late, as, 1857, A the, 

Pekin - Gazette published a decree according a tablet, to the inemory 

of the wife.of a mandarin who kad, poisoned herself on a bona of, the 
death of her husband;in a battle against the rebels. .. 


It is said that the practice was not very wide-spread : in,: dodik in, 
historical:-times except among the Rajput chiefs: Bub:.3t  bécame 
generál in the northern. provinces including Bengal in the. last- century: 
(Anderson and’ Sibedar $ “ The. Dévelopment. of an Indian Polidy-’2 
Page 32)... Many Cases iare‘ recorded: in” ‘The: Seléetions* from’ 
Calcutta Gazétte’’. In the debate in: the Housé of. Commousin. 
March 1827 on Mr. Poynder’s resolution on this: subject, a case. was 
mentioned which has become - historic. (Carey, Ibid:, Pp. 128.29): 
Even in places near Calcutta such cases: took ‘place. The following 
Geures give an idea of the extent to which the rite prevailed: in the’ 
early: ‘part: of the Jast century .:'°1815—878 cases}-1816—442, 181.7: 
707, 1818-839; 1819-—650, 1820597, 1821-—654;..1822—=513 3! 4823-4 
575.:-These makea- groés total. of 5,425 cases in: 9 yearsin-Bengak 
alone. And the figures obviously represent cases which came .to:-the 
notice. of: Government officials; - The number of. children: left: destitute 
in consequence: ‘of these- sacrifices amounted ‘in thess nine- “years. td 

F128. > ‘(Carey : ` Tbid, Pp. 181—82). It: is: said >thatJob: Charnock, 
founder: of Calcutta, řesched- a -Hindù widow:twhi-.was: about to 
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perform- the. supreme. sacrifice, and afterwards married her., ‘Shejis 
-sald to have been.a very. good wife to Job- Charnock. . 

` It-was Lord Wellesley who..first took up the matter- in ane 
ee in 1805. Some years later it. was ordered that the practice was 
to-be ‘‘ inspected, regulated, controlled, and’ reported on,” and in 
1813 a.code. of insiructions was circulated to the following .effect. 
Police officers were iold to obtain the earliest information of an 
intending Suttee, to repair to the spot, to ascertain if the sacrifice 
was voluntary, to prevent it if procured by force or by means of drugs 
or Intoxication, or in thé case of pregnancy, and to furnish an elaborate 
report,...with. particulars of caste, occupation, residence and number of 
children, and so-forth. Then the widows who had young children 
were, not. to, burn, unless some relative came forward.to support the 
orphans, Magistrates were allowed to use-all the arts of rhetoric or 
persuation to save the widow, even when the sacrifice was ‘legal,’ 
and relatives:,were to be fined’ for failure to notify the occurrence. 
(Carey.: op cit. pp. 280-31). es 

In 1827 Lord Amherst considered the matter and came to the 
conclusion that: prohibition would be unwise, if not impossible. ‘‘ I 
am not prepared,” he wrote in. 1827, ‘ to recommend an enactment 
prohibiting ‘Sati altogether ....I must frankly confess, though af 
the risk of ‘being considered insensible to the enormity of the evil, 
that Lam inclined to recommend our trusting to the progress now 
making in the diffusion of knowledge among the natives, for the 
gradual suppression of this detestable superstition. I can not believe 
it possible. that. the burning or burying alive of widows wil! long 
survive the advancement which every. year, brings with it useful and 
rational learning.’’ (Anderson and Subeder: op. cit. p. 84). 

Tt was left to Lord William Bentinck to finally tackle the sus 
and -give it its quietus. His Lordship was ably assisted in this by 
his colleague Sir Charles Metcalfe and was supported by Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray, who had looked helplessly on the immolation of his 
brother’s widow. He brooded over the wrong, and when. the Hindus 
of Calcutta petitioned in 1818 praying for a repeal of the orders then 
in force concerning this rite, it was the Raja who-said, “ Your 
petitioners are fully aware from their own knowledge or from the 
authority of credible eye-witnesses that cases have ‘frequently occurred 
whén women have been induced by the persuasions of their next 
heirs, interested in their destruction, to burn -themselves on the 
funeral: pile of: iheir’ husbands’: that- others who have been induced 
by fear to retract a resolution rashly expressed - in‘ the -first moment 
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of grief, of butvitig with theit deceased husbands, have been forced 
upon the pile and there bound down with ropes and pressed with 
green. bamboos until consumed with the flames ; that some after 
flying from the flarties have been carried back by their relations and 
burnt tə death. All these instances, your petitioners humbly submit, 
are murders according to every Shastra as well as to the common 
sense of ail nations’’ (Anderson and Subedar: op, cit. p. 86). It 
was the Raja who supplied the arguments which convinced Sir 
William Bentinck that the practice should be stopped in deference to 
public sentiment in favour of it. The Raja also pointed ont in 
another letter that there was no, foundation for the custom in the 
Shastras. £ 
The fainous Minute, dated 8 Nov. 1829, of Lord William 
„Bentinck on the subject discloses the broad-mindednéss and catholieity 
of his view as well as the firiiness of his purpose. He consulted 
many on the subject, among whoin was Horace Hayman Wilson, the 
famous Orientalist and Secretary to une -Hindu College, and he 
eloquently observes : ; 
‘“ Prudence and self-interest would counsel me to tread in the 
footsteps of my predecessors. But in a case of such momentous 
importance to humanity and civilization man must be reckless of all 
his present and future happiness who could listen to the dictates of 
so wicked and selfish a policy. With the firm undoubting conviction 
entertained, upon this question, I should be guilty of little short of 
the crime of multiplied murder if I could hesitate in the perforitiance 
` of this solemn obligation. I have been already stung with this feeling. 
Fiveryday’s delay adds a victim to the dreadful list; which might 
perhaps have been prevented by a more early submission of the 
present question.”’ 
l ‘ I must acknowledge that a similar opinion as to the probable 

excitation of a deep distrust of our future intentions was mentioned to 
me in conversation by that enlightened native, Ram Mohan Roy, a 
a warm advocate for the abolition of Sati and of all other superstitions 
and corruptions engrafted on the se religion, which he considers 
originally to have been pure Deism.’ 

“« The first step to this better understanding will be eee 
of religious belief and practice from Blood.and murder. They will 
then, when no longer under this brutahsing excitement, view with 
more calmness acknowledged truths. 

“ Descending from these higher considerations, it cannot be a 
‘dishonest ambition that the Government of which I form a part should 
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have the credit of an act which is to wash out a foul stain upon 
British Rule, and to stay the sacritice of ‘humanity and justice toa 
doubtful expediency.” (Ramsay Muir: “The Making of British 
India,” pp. 293-295). 


“ It must be observed that of the 463 Satis recurring in the 
whole of the Presidency of Fort William, 420 took place in Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, or what is termed the Lower Provinces, and of 
these latter 287 in the Calcutta Division alone.” (Anderson and 
Subedar : op, cit., page 90). j 

Acting iù accordance with these noble arian Lord William 
Bentinck enacted a regulation declaring the practice of Sati illegal 
and punishable by the Criminal Courts. Is..the preamble to the 
Regulation the Governor-General gays : 

‘‘ It is nowhere enjoined by .the religion of the Hindus as an 
imperative duty; on the contrary, a life of piety and retirement on 
the part of the widow is more especially and preferably inculcated, 
and by a vast majority of people throughout India the practice is not 
kept up:or observed. In some extensive districts it does not exist; 
in those in which it has been most frequent, it is notorious that in 
manyinstances acts of atrocity have been perpetrated which have 
been shocking to the Hindus themselves, and in their eyes unlawful 
_and wicked. 

“The measures hitherto adopted to discourage and prevent such 
acts have failed of success, and the Governor-General-in-Council ig 
deeply impressed with the conviction that the abuses in question 
cannot be effectually put an end to without abolishing the practice 
altogether. Actuated by these considerations, the Governor-General- 
in-Council—without intending to depart from one of the first and 
foremost important principles of the system of British Government 
in India, that all classes of the people be secure in the observance of 
their religious usages so Jong as that system can be adhered to 
without violation of the paramount dictates of justice and humanity 
- has deemed it right to establish the -following Tulge ” (Anderson and 
Subedar : op. cit. p. 98). _ 

The regulations laid down-that the practice of Sati was illegal 
and punishable. by Criminal Courts. All Zeminders, Mandals, etc. 
. were enjoined, on pain of punishment, to bring all cases or impending 
cases to nolice, the procedure. to be followed on receipt of informa- 
- tion by a dārogā was. laid down, and aiding and abetting a Sati were 
_ to be deemed as being guilty of culpable homicide. 
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In his famous Minute oe 28 February 1856 Lord Dalhousie åt 
‘the close of his administration wrote: 

“ The‘prohibition of Suttee by the British Govenment is DOW & 
familiar tale. In the time of those who preceded me, great ‘progress 
had been made in persuading al! native Princes-to unite in denounce- 
ing the rite, and in punishing those who should — the 

~ prohibition. 

‘The Government of India, since 1848, ae had only. ‘to follow 
up the measures of preceding years. When Suttee has occurred in 
any independent state, no opportunity. of remonstrating has .been lost. 
‘When: it has og¢curred -in any, District which was within our control, 
no indulgence has been shown to culprits.. P 

‘Thus renewed remonstrances have been addressed is Ulwar, 
Beekaneer and Oodeypore. | But i in Doongurpore, a petty s state uitidér 
our direct management, where the. ‘Thakoor’s son “took ‘part. in a 
‘Suttee, the son and two Brahmins who abetted his crime were ‘con- 
‘demned to imprisonment for three years in irons; while the Thakoor 
himeelf, for the same three years, was mulcted in half’ the revenue 
of his possessions. The performance of the rite of Suttee is nowa 
Yare occurrence, either in Mohamedan’ or Native Si ates”’ ( Lord 
‘Dalhousie: Minute dated 28 February 1856, pages 60 61, para. 146), ` 

Still in rural areas of Bengal one- occasionally conies across 
legends associated with particular spots where Satis. are Believed to 
‘have sacrificed themselves. Midway- between the ‘village Bisingha 
and the township óf Kharar in the district of Midnapore there is under - 
“an old banyan tree a very small structure, hardly. deserving the 
“dignified name of a temple, which is of special, interest being: popularly 
" associated with one of the last Satis.” It'is believed that at the spot, 
how- known as Satitala, one of the Satis of the early nineteenth 
' century courted death in the funeral pyre of her ‘husband. According 
to. one version of the legend current'she was aged 50, had T- sots, 
‘and while her liusband’s dead body was burning and ‘she’ stood’ af’ a 
, distance, a mysterious flame broke out, . enveloped : ‘her person, afd 
; congumed her. The plot of land where this strange -fire appeared was 
considered sanctified, and the local people dug out there 4 tank in 


her memory. Itis now to bigger than a Small pond, ‘still: aoe as 
Sati’ $ tank. . i tok aY 


a ye ` vot 
ia 3 


Éven today we decasionally come aċrobs: reports ‘of: Siittee, 
` petformed ot altempted, ‘The press is’ ‘particilarly vigilant in cdlléet- 
“ing such ‘inférniations | ‘for. their ' sensdtion’ ‘value? And: théy “come 
mostly from Central India. ye ‘dotrespoudent ‘of UPE reported from 
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Jubbulpore, 16. 9. 1952: ‘A young wife , unable to bear the untimely 
loss of her husband, threw herself on the funeral pyre and performed 
Sati. The 22 years-old wife from the village of Khiriya in Saugar 
district insisted that-she should put an end to her life along with her 
husband,.Jeaving even her one-year old child. .The villagers and 
relatives, it is stated, informed the police, while the widow sat with 
the head of her dead husband resting on her lap for 40 hours. As 
the police did not arrive ‘and the body was getting decompose 1, the 
villagers. had to -yield to the widow’s insistence to follow her husband’s 
body to the-cremation ground. After setting the’ fire polars the sad 
widow sat on the devouring fire and attained ber wish.’ And PTI 
distributed this; -piece of. news from Jodhpur on 19. -10. 1954 ; 
“ ‘Thakurani of Bira, wife of Brigadier J abbar Singh, today committed 
Sati burning herself on the funeral pyre of her husband who died 
yesterday. The Brigadier: was Comptroller of Household to the 
Maharaja ‘of- Jodhpur. ` Police reported that they came to know late ` 
of the incident and could do nothing to prevent it. An eye-witness 
to the incident ‘said that he saw the Thakurani slip into the funeral 
‘pyre ovecoming the obstruction of her son and other relatives. A 
police party has ‘been ‘posted round the cremation ermuna, whicli 
since this afternoon was visited by hundreds of people.” And lastly, 
an attempted sutteé was prevented by the police only a few months 
before UPI’ reports from Jabalpur on 29, 9. 1955: “The police 
arrested a woman from Mandla about 60 miles from here under 
‘Section 309 LP.C, for attempting to perform Sati, according to report 
reaching here. It is stated that the widow of one Tanti Thimar of 
“Bisour village in Niwas Tehsil entered: the funeral pyre of her 
Susband. ee unable to bear the severe heat, she ae out of 
‘the pyre.” 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 
| ~ T 
- LABOUR EFFICIENCY 


K. K. Gros, M.A., F.R.Econ.S.(LoND.) 
University of Calcutta | l 

In industrial administration, production control - arrangements 
perform vital functions. Apart from merely putting an order through 
the works, production planning and control as functions of industry 
are concerned with the co-ordinative mechanism of factory operation. 
This co-ordinative mechanism from the angle of production planning 
and control is concerned with various processes in a factory as a unit 
closely and mutually linked up. The aim is production by the best 
and the cheapest procedure. Quality and time are of course consi- 
derations. Let us take an example; in a factory of any size, be 
it a factory for job, batch or flow production, we have first to for- 
mulate the design of the product and then proceed planning with 
advance scheme prepared about the execution. We have to take ‘into 
consideration the yielding capacity of the factory both qualitatively 
and from quantitative standpoint taking in view manpower as well 
as mechanism. The planning complete, shop orders and clerical 
routines are undergone to put the plans under operation. | 

But the question is, once the plan is put under operation, should 
the planning executive cease to have any functicn, as indeed the 
matter would then form a technical problem of production proper? 
Already as has been noted, when in a co-ordinative mechanism, 
production planning has to work, the planner has also to watch the 
progress to find out the precise working. Here production control 
has two functions, the one, with planning to foresee and the other, 
a control. In planning to foresee, one has to consider happenings 
in proper perspective and time with maximum efficiency at minimum 
labour and cost. 

How to make this planning isa problem. If we apply theories 
as gathered from various other conditions than are prevalent in the 
factory, our planning would be dubious. Ali we have to do is to 
acquire exhaustive information of actualities by comparative study of 
allied industries keeping in view the uniformity and causal] relations 
against the requirements of a particular problem. To attempt pro- 
duction planning of a factory in India with a backgr. und of American 
production control would be anachronic in as much as to likewise 
attempt without reference to allied industries in the country. 
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Once it is- successfully achieved either by experience or by com- 
parative study, it will reduce to a minimum the mental labour of - 
production. 

Next will begin a sonini comparison between planned procedure 
and actual resuits. The planned programme has to be compared with 
actual results from the point of view of material and quality as well 
as operational sequences, method and time. 

It is not within the. purview of this paper to discuss standard 
purchase specifications or raw material standards, but to view pro- 
duction control so far as labour efficiency forming part of Industrial 
Psychology, is concerned. But side- by side, with the problem of 
labour efficiency, one has to consider the most efficient procedure of 
operation, as well as the various operations themselves, and the groups 
and grades. Having carried the sequence -of the operations, time 
allowance for efficiency measurement, becomes necessary. 

Therefcre, in scheduling the job and setting plans in motion, 
strong vigil seems necessary, that individual operatives are provided 
with all amenities for smooth working, so as to enable them to receive 
materials on which they work, at the right time and at the right 
place. This can be done by a systematic store control by identity 
labels, move notes ete., which again does not form a subject for dis- 
cussion here. A.Progress or Inspection Branch controls quality and 
quantity including review of machine loading to eliminate idle hours 
for machines. How often do we not find in Printing Factories Case 
Rooms & Machine Rooms not working in concommittance? 

The significance of Control of Labour Efficiency forms-in fact an 
important aspect of Production Control, with the essential aim of 
production of a better product ata lower cost. In fact, as a writer 
puts it, ‘‘Tt is one of the tools of economical manufacture whose goal 
is the achievement of the highest efficiency in production through 
the production of the required quantity of product, of the required 
quality at the required time, by the best and cheapest methods.” 
The above follows automatically, when we proceed to plan the 
sequence of operations—the progress of each job through different 
shops or processes. As soon as we maintain records, we can at once 
check the cost, on time and labour budgetted. 

Let us illustrate this again from the working of a printing factory. 
The scheduling being done, the’ docket or Works Instruction Ticket 
is prepared and it is sent from the office to the Production Manager, 
He looks to the nature of the job and passes on to the composing, 
mechanical or hand as the case may be, and the work begins to evolve 
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from section to section ultimately to the. machines and ` thence to the 
` bindery: and: despatch. But what about the Produétion ` Manager. iti 
the meantime? He goes on checking the outturn by physical veri- 
fication and: check-records to determine the estimated cost and the 
actual cost of production, all the time detecting the. .*drones’ in > man- 
power -and the- circumstances for-not attaining the planned or budgetted 
estimate. . . 
But here again the achieving of the highest individual | productivity 
of ‘the compositor or machineman no doubt counts and the systemi 
employed plays in achieving this objeciive but alone; yet as bas been 
truly said, all the most modern improvements in technique would 
prove insufficient without the fullest co-operation from the:workers, `` 
But:even by introducing planned labour welfare or enlightened 
wage policy, co-operation from labour is not seen to'be always 
achieved. In getting labour co-operation, there seems therefore, to ` 
Have two methods, either by payment for time spent or for work done. 
If we pay by. result, no doubt, we can increase efficiency and  outpud 
as wellas save time. But this piece system has its drawbacks of 
ceiling price of labour being fixed and the apprehension of rate- cutting: 
There is also the apprehension of labour being converted into‘ ‘a 
machine, ultimately telling upon the very structure. But it must also 
be admitted that the industrial hand left to his own initiative is. hope- 
less and unworthy, and only an appeal to personal interest of whatever. 
form bears fruit and increases efficiency. Appéal to personal interest 
may not always mean reward; it may also mean punishment..- But 
the true implication is a financial incentive for increased attempts. 
The other incentive is to set the man at the proper place—to give the 
highest: class of work for which he is fit. 
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An answer to the above ‘question is as follows. If one minutely 
observes the import of verbal communication then he understands that 
the activity of an agent is also conveyed by a verb. Let us now leave 


aside the verbs in the subjunctive mood. If we carefully examine 
the verbs in the.present tense then we shall see that from the verbs 


‘Yajate’ etc. we unmistakably guess the activity of an agent. As we 
grasp the act of cooking ete from the verbs, ‘cooks’, ‘reads’, ‘goes’ ete. 
. so we make out the activity of an agent which is invariably connected 
with all these acts. Though the act of cooking and such other acts 
come into being and cease to exist yet the knowledge of the activity 
of an agent remains unailecled. When nominal suffixes are attached 
to words ‘Upagu’ etc. the resultant words are ‘Aupagavah’ ,‘Kapatavah’, 
‘Aupamanyavah’ etc. These words convey as well the meanings of 
sufixes attached to the basic word. The lifting up of a weight and- 
the taking down of a weight are implied by such suffixes. Similarly, 
an additional meaning viz. the activity of an agent is observed to 
permeate through the original meaning of a verb. 

Moreover, when one intends to explain the meaning of a verb 


-viz ‘cooks’ he explains it thus:—One does the act of cooking. The 
act of cooking becomes the object of the transitive verb ‘does’. In 


Sanskrit language the meaning of pacati is expressed in the form 
‘pakam-karoti’. The word ‘paka’—the meaning of the root ‘pac’ 
gets the second case-ending. This. case-ending points to the fact 
that pāka is the object of Karoti. The word ‘Karoti’ (does) represents 
the activity of an agent. The terminal inflexion, attached to the root, 
points to the activity of an agent. We have already stated that the 
word ‘Karoti’ stands for sych an activity. 

When the question ‘‘what does Devadatta do ?’’ is put, two sorts 
of answer are given by the two speakers. One says that he does 
cooking. Another person holds that he cooks. These two answers ` 
purport to convey the same thing. Otherwise the inquirer would not 
bave grasped the answer. Thus the two worda ‘‘Pakam karoti” 
(does cooking ) convey the sume meaning .as is conveyed by the single 
word ‘‘Pacati’’ (cooks). The meaning of the root ‘to do’ is grasped 
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by us as distinct from that of the root ‘to cook’. The distinct 
meaning which is conveyed by the root ‘to do’ is called ‘Bhavana”’ 
(i. @. the activity of an agent ). , . 

Some critics join issue. with the above thinkers and hold that a 
. terminal inflexion, attached to a root, doés not.convey an activity which 
is distinct from the number-of an agent etc. and is other than the 
meaning of a root. Ifa distinct „activity had been grasped then the 
’ verb ‘karoti’ (does) too would have conveyed it. The verb ‘karoti’ 
consists of two elements viz. (1) the. basic root (kr) and (2) the 
terminal inflexion attached to it. These two elements cannot ‘present 
to our consciousness two distinct meanings. | 

A reply tò the above criticism is as follows: The thesis has not 
been properly grasped. If one uses two words viz. pākam karoti then 
the sense which is conveyed by the inflexion attached to the first ‘kr’ 
is different from that conveyed by the inflexion attached to the second 
` (kr). But if we use the word ‘pacati’ then the inflexion attached to. 
the root ‘pac’ conveys the same sense as is denoted by the inflexion 
attached to the first (kr). | 

Nobody disputes that the number of an agent and such other 
things are expressed by these inflexions. Thereby we should no} deny | 
the presentation of an activity as noted above. 

The activily which is conveyed by karoti cannot be somehow 
communicated by any other word: Words which denote distinct verbs 
only convey also such an activity. All words do not communicate it. 
Which are the distinct words pointing to such an activity? _ Oh yes, 
there are such words as we shall now mention. . l 

All transitive verbs, having terminal inflexions, point to the acti. 
vity of an agent. The verbs like yajeta etc., having proper inflexions’ 
attached to them, indicate the said activity. There are a few verbs: 
which are intransitive, When suffixes are attached to them they: 
assume forms like’ the words ‘bhava’, ‘bhivana’ and ‘bhiti’, The 
suffixes ‘ghan’, ‘lyut and ‘kti’ have been .attached to the root ‘bhu’ 
(to be). The resulting words denote existence or being but not an- 
activity. There are some words which denote rites but not verbs. | 
Let us illustrate them. The words like Syena Yaga etc. exemplify 
them. The words like Syena ete. are proper names of some Vedic. 
rites. This point has been proved before. But there are roots of 
transitive verbs viz., Yaj; da, ‘hu’ etc. When we use them in. 
sentences we attach proper terminal inflexions to them. These ter- 
minal inflexious, having synthetic character, indicate the actual mood 
of a verb viz., the subjunctive mood etc. Verbs, having been employ- . 
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ed in proper forms, express the activity of an agent. Let us illustrate 
few verbs employed to convey the activity of an agent. They are. 
‘Yajeta’, ‘dadyat’, ‘juhuyat” ete. As the above meaning viz., the 
activity of an agent is expréssed by a verb in the causal form (bhavayet) 
so it is also distinctly expressed by the verb-‘karoti’, One cannot say 
that the said activity is not conveyed by the verb ‘karoti’. (The 
printed text-book seems to us to be incorrect. We suggest two correc- 
tions here viz bhava yet iti vat and ninanuraktena. We are following 
the Banaras edition of Nyaya-manjari p. 308 lines 25 and 26). Bat 
when the verb ‘karoti’ is not associated with other acts such as the 
act of sacrificing etc. it cannot be employed to signify the said activity. 
Therefore the distinct words such as Yajati etc. communicate the 
activity of a person known as bhavan& which is to be brought into 
being. Thus the existence of bhavana is proved. 

Some thinkers hold that bhavana is a distinct type of activity and 
is an internal activity of the soul. Tt is distinct from the outer motion 
known as spanda (vibration). 

Some other thinkers hold that, bhavand is conation which belongs 
to the soul. When it appears the Soul gives up åts inactivity. 

This conation effectuates sacrifice, libation etc. Everybody admits 
that it is distinct from the acts such as sacrifice, libation etc. 

Though conation is an attribute of the soul yet it is rot similar 
to the attribule of ubiquity etc. The soul is directly aware its exis- 
tence because it bears upon acts such as sacrifice, libation etc. 

Another sect of thinkers holds that as a universal belongs to all . 
individuals of a particular class but does not belong to a particular 
individual so the universal verb which is shared by all distinct acts 
such as sacrifice, libation etc. is called bhavana, 

As cowness belongs to all individual cows viz., Sabaleya etc. ag 
their common property and each individual cow e.g. Sabaleya etc. has 
its specilic property so an activity in general belongs to all acts viz. 
the act of sacrifice etc. as their- common feature and each act has its 
specific feature e.g., the act of sacrifice has its peculiar form. The 
common activity is called bhavanéa. As the universal of cowness, — 
isolated from all particulars, ¢.g., Saibaleya ete. can not be presented to 
our consciousness a pure common activity dissociated from all parti- 
cular activities, cannot be presented to our consciousness. This com- 
mon activity is always presented to our consciousness as associated 
with other particular activities. The absence of pure common activity 
is not proved because of its such association. The pure soulis never 
experienced. Itis always experienced as associated with pleasure, 
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pain ete. the specific attributes of the soul. Bub such an association 
with attributes does not disprove the existence of the pure soul. This . 
_ being the case, when a question-‘“‘what is he doing?” is put with 
regard to an unknown specific act an answer is given viz., he cooks, he 
reads book etc. As it reveals the specific nature of «an act so it is 
appropriate. Though ‘bhavana’ isan act in general yet it is not 4 
universal like iha universal of cowness or the universal belonging to 
. an act. If it were an acomnplished fact that it would .not be enjoined. 
Moreover, in cases like the following ‘One should sacrifice”, 
“One should make gifts’’, One should pour libation’’ ete. a conse- 
cutive series of non-specified activities is presented to our consciousness. - 
Such a séries.of activities is enjoined. Such non-specified activities. 
as are denoted: by roots and are capable of being performed constitute 
bhāvanā. From this: stand-point one may hold that a bhāvanā is. 
denoted by.a root. One may argue that a. bhāvavā does not constitute 
the meaning of a root since the verbal nouns such as päka (cooking), 
dana (giving) ete. do not communicate a bhavand. The defender of. 
the views may also counterargue that a bhavand should not also be 
deroted by a suffix because verbs like bhavati ete. do nob convey it. 
(We get the verb bhavati by attaching a terminal inflexion to the root 
bhi.). In fine, we say thal we need not make much of accurately. 
settling the point in question. It is our confirmed opinion that a 
‘ bhāvanā is conveyed either by a root or by a suffix, | ) 


A BHAVANA CONSISTS OF THREE FACTORS 


A bhävanā is communicated to us either by a root or by a suffix. 
But it relates to three subjects of urgency (1) viz. what is to be 
achieved (2) by which means it is to be achieved, and (8) how is it to` 
be realised. ‘The first subject of inquiry is what is to be achieved. 
This inquiry is answered by word ‘Svarga-kamah’ (one. desirous of 
heaven), What is to be achieved? ‘Heaven’ is our answer. 

Now, a doubt arises in our mind. The word ‘Svarga-kémah’ 
points to an agent but not to an end. Therefore the above solution 
does not satisfy us: The above doubt may be solved thus. Itisa 
truism that the said word points to an agent. But here the statement 
purports to convey heaven. Heaven denotes bliss par excellence. It 
is an end in itself but not a means toan énd. Heaven is desired as _ 
an object to be achieved. Hence it falls on the side of a desirable 
object. We mean to say that heaven is to be achieved. If the word 
‘‘Svarga-kamah’’ literally signifies one who desires heaven then it is 
clear that heaven is to be achieved. If one admits ‘that the compound 
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word ‘Svarga-kiimah’ is an example of the. Bahuvrihi compound then 
it points to the fact that heaven is to: be achieved. If we carefully 
examine the force of an ‘injunction then we see that an injunction 
points to the above conclusion. > 

When one is aware of the-end that he should achieve heaven he 
enquires. ‘“‘By which means is heaven to be achieved?’’ This 
inquiry is satisfied if it is held that heaven ig achieved by a sacrifice. 
Thus a sacrifice is related to heaven. Now, a question arises in our 
mind viz. no word such as Yagena is given in the injunctive sentence. 
He means to say that there is no such explicit statement as shows 
that one should attain heaven by means of a sacrifice. Butit is 
given that one should sacrifice. [Given is equivalent to ‘heard’.] 
The complete verb consists of two parts viz. (1) the root and (2) a 
terminal inflexion. It is said that the terminal inflexion in the 
subjunctive mood denotes a bhévana (the mental activity of an agent). 
Now, the.remaining element is the bare root. Now if a krt- sufix 
is attached to this root then the word ‘yaga’ is framed. If the third 
case-ending is joined to this word then we get the word ‘yagena’. 
Now, the question is “How can the bare root ‘yaj’ convey the sense 
of inflexional word ‘yagena’ ?’’ The problem is solved thus :— 
Ob longlived one! You do not.take an exception to the hypothesis 
that a bhāvanā is denoted by a suffix or an inflexion. Thus you 
should also agree to accept that a bhāvanā also relates itself to a 
sacrifice. A bhavana refers to a sacrifice (yiga) in such a manner 
as fulfills its requirements. If its requirment were not fulfilled then 
it would not have referred to a Yaga. If the root ‘yaj’ fulfills the 
requirement of an instrument then it becomes capable of being related 
toa bhavand. In this manner the root ‘yaj’ is related to a bhavana. 
The meaning of the root ‘yaj’ does not convey the sense of the 
third-case ending. Hence let the third case-ending be not attached 
to the root ‘yaj’. But owing to the force of expression belonging 
to a word the root ‘yaj’ conveys a yag as an instrumental case. If 
you ask ‘‘Owing to the force of which word does the root ‘yaj’ convey 
the above meaning, i.e., the meaning of yagena ?’? then we answer 
ihat owing to the force belonging to an inflexion in the subjunctive 
: mood—an inflexion which conveys a bhāvanā--the above meaning — 
is conveyed. There is no royal mandate to the effect that the instru- 
mentality of an object is conveyed only by the direct mention of 
the third case-ending. A subjunctive inflexion denoting a bhāvanā 
suggests the sense of the third case-ending. We along with the 
critics accept the above view. Therefore, why do the critics not 
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accept. the view that in the sentence “one who is desirous of heaven 
should sacrifice’’ heaven is the object to be achieved. 

Or, when from a verb the meaning of a root is known as an 
object to be achieved the second case-ending® signifies. that the asso- 
ciated object is to be achiéved. . 

Now, a doubt arises in the’ aa of the objectors. If tbe above 
solution is final then the-meaning of the root is identical with the 
object which is to be accomplished. In that case the root ‘yaj’ 
will answer the question what is to be achieved? It should fall on 
the side of what. If you ask what is to be performed then the 
answer is a sacrifice. Again, a sacrifice requires an instrumental 
cause for its compleiion. What is its instrumental cause? A 
sacrifice should be causally connected with Brībis (a kind of paddy) 
determined ‘in another Vedic sentence. The meaning of the root 
‘yaj’ should not be taken as an instrumental cause. The inflexion 
which is attached to the root denotes an ‘activity to be brought 
about. This activity is directly directed towards -an object which 
.is close at hand. It is its natural course of direction. Jf it does 
not concern itself with an‘object and. if it is taken to relate itself 
with an istrumental cause which is remote then the activity does 
follow the proper channel of direction. Therefore the said aS, 
should not be connected with an instrumental cause. 

An answer to the above objection is as follows. The syntactical 
relation as suggested by the objector would haye been accepted if 
the word ‘Svarga-Kamah’ had not been given in the. injunctive 
sentence. As it has been given in the sentence so the meaning of 
the root ‘yaj’ should be taken as an instrumental cause bul not as 
an object. If you ask ‘why’? then our reply is this. The object 
which is to be achieved is heaven, Therefore, the root ‘Yaj’ does 
not signify an object to be achieved. But it signifies an instrumental 
cause which helps the coming into being of an object. The reason 
behind our statement is this. Heaven is an object of desire. It is 
pleasure itself. As the word ‘heaven’ conveys no other sense so it, 
being nothing but pleasure in itself, is worthy of being achieved. 
When we long for an object to be achieved heaven alone attracts 
attention as an object longed for. So a sacrifice, conveyed by the 
root ‘yaj’, does not represent itself as such an object. Heaven 
requires an instrumental cause for its coming into being. The ins- 
trumental cause in question is a sacrifice. Thus, a sacrifice has 
been determined as an’ instrumental cause. A particular sacrifice, 
Jyotistoma by name, has been again mentioned as an instrumenal 
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cause. Therefore, it is. reasonable to hold that the sacrifice, conveyed 
_by the root ‘yaj’, is identical with Jyotistoma. Thus, Jyotistoma 
and such other proper names become designations of sacrifices. 

There are a few designations of rites’ which give evidence in 
favour of the hy pothesis that a sacrifice itself is an object to be 
achieved. Let us cite an example viz. ‘‘Agnihotram juhoti (one 
should perform the Agnihotra homaj.” The example, cited by the 
objector, does not affect our hypothesis. Though the meaning of 
the root superficially appears to be the object to be accomplished yet 
a deep insight into the construction of the sentence reveals that the 
said homa, called Agnihotra, is really an instrumental case ; otherwise, 
the compound word ‘Savarga-Kamah’ will have no syntactical relation 
in the sentence. We have already cleared our position. In some 
Vedic sentences the names of sacrifices are used as an objective case 
e.g. ‘Agnihotram juhoti’. In someother Vedic sentences the names 
of sacrifices are used as an instrumental case e.g. “Jyotistomena 
Yajati’ etc. Therefore ‘Yaji’ should be syntactically related as an 
instrumental case. .Thus we establish the point that a sacrifice is 
a means to an end but not an end-in-itself. This is what is meant 
by the statement that a sacrifice is the ihstrumental cause of a 
sacrifice. 

It has been stated that the proximity of the iai ‘yaj to its 
inflexion indiċates that the meaning of the root is the object to be 
accomplished. Such a statement is contrary to, reasons. Two words 
are mutuaily related in a sentence by a particular relation if they are 
determined as fit to be related in such a. manner. When such 
fitness for being mutually related is logically ascertained ground for 
mutual relation to be held between the two terms is prepared. In 
the absence of such fitness, mutual relation between two terms 
cannot take place. Heaven is a fit object to be achieved and a 
sacrifice which is denoted by the root ‘yaj’ is fit to be its instru-. 
mental cause. We have already stated our view. 

When ose learns that a person should achieve his object ionged 
for by means of a sacrifice a desire springs up in his mind how to 
perform a sacrifice.. Now, he connects the system of means men- 
“tioned in the injunctive sentence and in other sentences with the 
sacrifice in question. The means mentioned in the sentence enjoining 
a eacrifice is that one who performs a sacrifice with a view to acquire 
animals should sing a song consisting of the Revati Rks set to the. 
tune .Varavantiya—a song sung in the Agnistoma sacrifice. The 
means mentioned in other sentences are as follows:—One should. 
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unhusk paddy with pestle and mortar’, ‘One should grind rice’, `` 
‘One should offer twigs to fire’, and ‘One should worship fire’. Our 
conclusive view is that these means possess visible and invisible 
éfficacy. They almost in every case give an afswer to.the question 
‘how’. When a visible benefit is ‘made one is ‘t6-think such acts 
as the act of pounding ete. .This act has a direct influence upon the. 
meaning of the root i.e, the rite to be performed. A subsidiary action- 
which contributes towards a sacrifice in an invisible way renders - 
indirect benefit to it e.g. the twigs of a sacred tree. (If one 
makes an. offering of twigs ito fire then he gets benefit in’ the . 
next world. Hence it renders an indirect’ service lo the sacrificer. 
But if we do not pound rice then we cannot prepare cakes from rice. 
So its service is tangible. - ‘The two terms ‘sannipatyopakarini and 
‘dradupakarini’ have been used'Jayanta in senses contrary to those 
of. these two terms used by the modern authors of philosophy. 

When an end, means to it and an act—the triparte elements of a 
sacrifice are mutually related a sacrifice becomes fit to be performed. 
The fitness which it acquires is called bhivana. If a bhivana takes 
place then an in junction and a prohibition become fruitful. 

‘There are two injunctions viz. (1) “One who desires heaven should ` 

perform Darga and Paurnamdasa sacrifices” and (2) ‘One who 
longs for heaven should perform Jyotistoma sacrifice.” These two 
. injunctive sentences are to be interpreted in the light of the principle 
laid down before. -The meaning of the first sentence is this that one 
is to achieve heavetily bliss by means of Darga and Paurnamisa 
sacrifices and he shall have recourse to the subsidiary actions such as ` 
the establishing of sacred fire etc. | 

An objector may find fault with this hypothesis and argue against 
it thus. If this is your hypothesis why do you think that an Injunc- 
tion is inevitably necessary? You have said that when verbs are 
used in the present tense they signify the activity of an agent. Then 
‘why do you assume-a verb in the subjunctive mood? Now you may 
contend that ‘‘ We assume an injunction i.e. a verb in the subjunc- 
tive mood either in order to demonstrate the causal relation holding 
between a sacrifice and heaven or in order to persuade one to 
undertake an action or to disuade him from doing it. But due 
consideration being given to requirement, fitness and proximity though . 
a verb is used in the present tense yet it pointing to the activity of an 
agent throws light on the causal relation subsisting between the act of 
sacrifice and heaven even without the aid of an injunction. Now the 
upholder of the above hypothesis may contend that assumption of an 
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-injunction is necessary because it supplies us with the impelling force 
i.c. 40 injunction goads us to undertake a rite. Such a contention does 
not hold good sirce the movement of a person depends upon his will. 
If a person knows that a sacrifice is a means to heaven then he who | 
desires to attain Heaven moves for it iê adopts the adequate means 
but he who has no such desire does not mova to do anything. How 
does an injunction. help him in any way? An injunction can neither 
‘fetter the legs of an unwilling person with an iron chain nor tie down 
the hands of such a person with a piece of rope. -A person dasires 
to avoid the sphere of prohibition which includes the drinking of 
wine, the killing of a Brahman etc. because he knows these acts to 
be evil ones and desists from committing them. Hence neither an 
injunction impels one to undertake an action nor prohibition prompts’ 
him to retard from an action. Therefore, it is illogical to assume 
the hypothesis of an injunction or that of a prohibition for the purpose 

of movement or otherwise. 


Tae DETERMINATION OF THE CHARACTER OF AN- INJUNCTION (VIDHI) 


We do not know what is the definition of an inj unction (vidhi). 
Some thinkers say, ‘‘An injunction causes a person to move—a person 
who has not moved but does not reveal what remains unknown since 
the second definition is too wide.” - 

Yes, we have heard the verse which contains the definition of an 
injunction but fail to ascertain what is exactly, the mover of the 
unmoved. Even the great savants of learning entertain a grave doubt 
as to the exact characterization of. a mover. Does the suffix which 
_is symbol of the subjunctive mood ‘cause one fo move? .Or, is the 

sense of the suffix, presented to Our consciousness, a mover? Or, 
does the operation of the awareness of the sense of the suffix give us 
an impetus? Or, is the result of an action a mover? -Or, is the 
ascertainment of an exact means to the desired goal an impeller? 
Or, is an attachment for the desired goal a motif? As there are so 
maby rival hypotheses on the point at issue so the true character of 
a mover is not determined. Hence we fail to grasp.an injunction. 
You have said ‘* What is the need of-having recourse to an jnjunc- 
tion?” We have got something to say in this matter. 
This is the.super excellent power of an injunction which unites a 
sacrifice, thé meaning of the root ‘ yay’, with heaven with such a tie 
“as holds between a means and an end. 
-© Tf one holds that the sentence ‘ Svarga kimo yajeta’’ (One 
who desires heaven should sacriffce) has no injunctive force and the 
6—1910P—V . 
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word ‘* Svarga kamah *’ points only to the agent then this statement is 
inconsistent like the statement ‘*The white colour is tha Hotr 
priest °. If the sentence is not used in the subjunctive mood then 
the verb ‘‘ yajeta ’’ cannot be syntactically relate itself with heaven 
-as its object since heaven occupies.a subordinate place in.the sentence, 
being the first member of the compound word ‘Svarga-kamah’ 
‘and is very remote from the suffix which stands for the actual verb. 
According to the natural order of words given in the sentence 
a sacrifice should have been the objective case since a sacrifice is 
practicable and is constituted by consecutive parts. It is only through 
the favour of an injunction that the relation of a means to an end 
between a sacrifice and heaven is revealed to us ; otherwise, we could 
not have known it. Epone iore we must assume a sentence in the 
subjunctive mood. = l 
How does an injunction indicate the relation of a means to an 
end? It reveals the relation in this way. A suffix representing the 
subjunctive mood, normally induces a man who has implicit. cou- 
fidence in the recultof arite to undertake it. When a person listens to 
an‘injunction which commands. him to pursue non-human end his 
interest flags since he has no regard for the ideal.. When a person 
moves for performing a rite, being prompted by an injunction the 
injunciion, apprehending some limitation in its persuasive force settles 
_the question that heaven—the human end, is an object to be accom- 
plished and a sacrifice is its means. The persuasive force of an 
- injunction is demonstrated as it throws light on the end and its 
means. ; 

An exception has been taken to the above hypothesis with the 
remark, ‘‘If a person does not move to undertake a Vedic rite 
though an injunction points to heaven as the end of human life then 
how can an injunction exercise its persuasive force? Such an 
objection is baseless. An injunction does not set a person to motion 
like the air. The air sets conscious or unconscious objects in motion. 
But an injunction only induces one who is endowed with conscious- 
ness. The inducement of a conscious person by an injunction makes 
him feel that he has been led to an action by the injunction. Such 
an awareness cannot be produced in the mind of a person if an 
injunction does not reveal the goal of an action. When the goal is 
brought to light the complete knowledge of a Vedic rite is produced. 
When the true knowledge of a Vedic rite dawns in a person he is 
persuaded by an injunction conforming to the path of proof to under- 
take a Vedic rite. If a person does not undertake an action owing 
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to his idìeness ete. or owing to the absence of need then let him not 
underiake it. But an injunction has -done`its duty because it has 
stimulated the listener to the effect that he has been inspired by it. 
The awareness of inspiration is onething and the volitional reaction 

in the external world is another thing. 3 

An injunction is at the root of the knowledge of the causal 
relations holding between a sacrifice and the goal of a person. This 
knowledge owes its origin to the awareness of the first inspiration 
set up by an injunction. 

If one listening an injunctive sentence, ‘‘ One should sacrifice ’’, 
feels the inspiration but does not comprehend the causa] relation 
indicated above then the injunction does not become complete in 
itself. For this ‘reason, it is said that the said causal relation is 
hinted at by the awareness of inspiration. ‘In case of prohibition on 
listening a prohibition that one should not kill a person is not 
prevented from perpetrating an evil deed, however prohibited it may 
be, unless and until he realises that the said act is intrinsically evil. 
Therefore, an’ injunction is significant even if an act is prohibited 
like an enjoined one. Hence, an injunction must be resorted to. 

The question ‘‘ Why has an injunction been resorted to?’’ appears 
to us to be similar to that raised by Simple Simon. We do neither 
follow injunctions nor avoid prcehibitions of the modern age. We are 
not the authors of the Vedas. But we simply learn them. We learn 
from the Vedas the sentence in the subjunctive mood that one who is 
desirous.of heaven should sacrifice etc. The well-defined meaning of 
such an injunction is that heaven is an end to be achieved and a 
sacrifice is a means to that end. Such a meaning is not supplied to 
us by an act of imagination. It is conveyed to us by the suggestive 
power of an injunction. Therefore we should have recourse to an 
injunction. 7 


(To be continued) 


THE SEPOY ARMY—iTS STRENGTH COM- 
POSITION AND RECRUITMENT ON THE 
EVE OF THE MUTINY OF 1857 


HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA, _ 
Professor, Asutosh College. . 


In the drama of the Mutiny of 1857 the main actors. were the 
sepoys who formed, an overwhelming majority of the British Indian 
Army of the day. ‘They shared the glory of. victories in many a- 
campaign- along with the European troops who -were but a small 
percentage of the then fighting corps in India. The defence. of the 
Indian Empire was then entrusted to forces partly native and partly 
European. So faras the European element in the British Indian 
Army was concerned, the Queen cf England lent a part of her 
European troops for service im India for which the Company paid. 
The Company also used to recruit additional European troops on its 
own initiative. Between 1842 and 1845 the Past India Company 
raised recruits at. five stations such as London, Liverpool, Dublin, 
Cork and Edinburgh. From ‘these different centres was recruited 
an army, 4333 strong, approved for service during those years.. 
Of this strength of the ‘ White army’ London supplied 52 P.C., 
Liverpool, 12 P.C., Irish ‘districts, 22 P.C. and Edinburgh, 14 P.C. 
The year 1846 saw tbe opening of two more recruiting centres 
namely Bristol and Newry.’ As to the native forces or the sepoys, 
the Easi India Company maintained three separate ‘sets of armies 


` for Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. The defence of 


Ca 


India was thus entrusted to four principal armies, Queen’s, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.” The armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
were separate and distinct, each under its own commander-in-chief 
and each presenting some peculiarities of organisation. Though 
separate in organisation, they fought in large military operations 


i Parliamentary paper Vol. 42 for 1857 paper No. 201. p. 35. 


2 Parlismentary paper Vol. 29 of 1857, Paper No. 919 session 2. page 1. Besides the 
four principal armies a few irregular and local corps such as the Hyderabad contingent, 
the Punjab Frontier Fcice, a lecal force for Nagpur and the Oudh Irregular Force were 
raised with the growth of -the Company's territories and responsibilities in India. The 
local force for Nagpur, raised after its annexation in 1854, disappeared in the course of 
the Mutiny while the Oudh Irregular Force, formed after the annexation of Oudh in 1856 
was broken up  skertly afterwards. Vide Cambridge History of India Vol VI 
pp. 164-165. 
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with such oneness of feeling as befitted the soldiers belonging to 
a single army. | 

For military purposes India was parcelled out into a number of 
divisions each of which was under the command of a general, 
brigadier or any other officer, responsible for all the troops, European 
and native, within his division. These military divisions were not 
necessarily identical in area or boundary with the political-divisions 
of the Empire. The two kinds of divisions miltiary and political, 
were treated on two different considerations.” 

The strength of the native and European troops, spread over 
different military stations, has been variously estimated by different 
writers on the Mutiny. Ina general Report on the Military State 
of India, submitted on 27th November, 1849 Sir Charles Napier 
stated that the four distinct armies, Queen’s, Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, consisted collectively of about 300,000 fighting men.* Lord 
Dalhousie in his letter, dated 17th November, 1849, written to his 
friend, Sir George Couper stated inter alia. on the strength of the - 
Indian -army- thus: ‘ While we are 25,000, they (the Sepoys) are 
200,000 disciplined men,® According to Sir George MacMunn, on the 
eve of the Mutiny the forces in India amounted to 40,000 Europeans ` 
and 811,000 natives, the ratio between them being about 1 to 8.* 
Major General Hanecck of the Bombay Army in his report on the 
results of his enquiry into the organisation of the Indian Army stated 
that as per the India House Returns the Indian Army before the 
Mutiny was composed of 38,745 Europeans and 231,374 natives." 
The Returns relating to the Armies of India issued from the East 
India House on 12th April, 1858 by Philip Melvill, Secretary, Military ` 


1 A History of the Indian Revolt and of the expeditions to Peraia, Chida and Japan-— 
published by W & R, Chambers, p. 208. 


2 Parliamentary paper Vol, 29 of 1857 paper No, 219-—Session 2, p. 1. 
3 Private letters of the Marquess cf Dalhousie, edited by J. G. A. Baird, p. 102. 
4 The Indian Mutiny in perspective by Sir George MacMunn p. 17. 
5 Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII cf 1859, Report of the Major General Hancock on 
the organisation of the Indian Army. Paper No. 2516—Session 1, p. 21, The document 


records the following details of the European. and Native forces as per the India House 
Returns. 


ae... 


Non-Commissioned Rank & file 


European Native Total 
Artillery. 6,419 9,188 15,557 
Sappers. 110 3,043 3,153 
Cavalry. 2456 - 80,5338 - 82,989 
Infantry 29,760 - 188,660 218,420 


ee earn seinem 





88,745 281,874 9,70,119 
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Department recorded the following strength of the Indian Army in 
each of the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay from 


1852 to 1857." a 
Total European Total Native . Grand: Total 
1852 Bengal 26,089 ` 189,807 165,896 ` 
Madras 11,687 53,714 65,401 
Bombay 10,938 45,552 56,485 
48,709 - 239,078 287,782 
1853 Bengal 24,986 139,246 164,232 
Madras 11,370 _ 58,787 65,157. 
Bombay 10,577 © ` 45,812 55,859. 
46,988 938,845 285,278 
1854 Bengal 26,531 136,674 - 165,205 
Madras 41,172 53,284 64,426 
Bombay 9,443 44,921 54,364 
l 47,146 236,849 288,995 
1855 Bengal 25,344 139,162 164,506 
Madras - 10,927 58,031 63 958 
~ Bousbay 9,822 44,898 - 54,720 
46,093 237,091 283,184 
1856 Bengal ' 24,594 187,109 161,708 
Madras - 10,352 68,201 68,553 
‘Bombay 10,158 44,911 65,069 
45,104 235,221 280,325 
1857 Bengal 24,366 135,767 - 160,133 
Madras 10,726 51,244 61,970 
Bombay 10,480 45,213 55,648 
45,522 282,224 277,7:6 


It is gathered from the statement above that the total strength 
öf the native troops in all the three Presidencies together during the 
period between 1852 and 1857 was the highest in 1852 and the lowest 
in 1857 and that the European troops during the same period num- 
bered the largest in 1852 and the smallest in 1856. The -ratio 
between the native and European troops, as deduced from the same 
statement, was less than 5 to 1 in 1852 and more than 5 to 1 between 
1853 and 1857, the year of the commencement of the Mutiny. Accor- 
ding to the computation of another authority’ the British India 

1 Parliamentary paper Vol. XLII of 1867-58 paper No. 201, p. 5, The Indian Army 
the strength of which was estimated by Melvill included Royal troops (Dragoons and 
Infantry) and company’s troops consisting of Engineers and sappers, Artillery (Horse 


European Foot & Native Foot), Native Cavalry (Regular and Irregular), Infantry (European, 
Native Regular and Native Irregular), Veterans Medical establishment .and European 


Warrant Officers. 
2 Vide W & R Chambers—Pp. 208-209. 
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possessed as on 10th May, 1857 an army of 238,002 troops of whom 
88,001 were Europeans and 200,001, Bates as supported by the 
following details : 


” 


Europeans Natives Total 


Bengal Army 92,698 118,663 ` 141,361 

Madras Army 10,194 + 49,787 59,931 
: Bombay Army 5,109 31,601 86,710 
T . -38,001 . 200,001 238,002 


~ Thus ‘the authorities, as mentioned above, are at variance with 
one another with regard to their: estimates, of the strength of the 
Indian Army on the eve ofthe Mutiny. The combined strength of 
the European and Native branches of the Indian Army on the eve 
of the Matiny may be approximately estimated to have been in the 
neighbourhood of 300,000 men in round numbers? on the basis of 
the statements of different authorities, as cited above. Of this 
strength the majority was commanded by the sepoys. ‘The dispropor- 
tion between the strength of the. European and that of the Native 


1 Besides the authorities, indicated above, there are others offering different estimates 
of the strength of the Army. According to Sir Richard Temple (vide The World's Great 
events Vol. VII pp. 1-2: the native forces numbered more than 2,47,000 men of all arms. 
Of these about 50,0U0 belonged to Madras, 80,000 to Bombay and the remainder to Bengal. 
As recorded by T. R. Holmes (vide his article in the Cambridge History of India Vol. VI 
Chapter X p. 172), at the close of Dalbeusie’s administration the native troops numbered 
933,600 and the British troops, less than 46,900 and the disproportion waz increased in 
the same year in consequence of the Persian War. According to Sir Wiliam Lee Warner 
(vide his Life of the Marquess of Dalhousie, Vol. II pages 851-55 foutnotes) the Indian 
Army, contained 27,350 Queen’s troops, 11,860 Company’s European troops and 243 880 
native regular troops in addition to 31,522 irregulars and 24,435 military police. In the 
Volume ‘Indian Army’ (reprinted from the Third Edition of the Imperial Gazetteer), page 
19, the following strength of the British and Native Armies on the eve of the Mutiny has 
been farnished : 


BRITISH 
Cavalry Artillery Infantry Total 
Bengal ... als 1,366 3,063 17,003 21 432 
Madras... rr 639 2,128 5,911 8,708 
Bombay ... ar 681 1,578 7,101 7 9,369 
2,686 6,769 30,045 39,590 

i NATIVE 
Cavalry Artillery Sapper& Miner Infantry Total 
Bengal iai 19,288 4,734 1,497 112,052 187,571 
Madras... | oe 3,202 2,407 1,270 42.373 49 252 
Bombay ... č ae 8,488 1,997 637 33,881 44,928 
Local Forces & Contingent 6,796 2,118 Sue 23,610 $2,554 
" Do, it ae on Unclassified 7,756 ° 
Military Police aan vee s sse ssa 38,977 
| 87,719 11,256 8,404 911,926 311,038 


Grand total of British and Native trosps —330,538 thus the native troops outnumbered 
the Huropeans by nearly eight to one 
This figure has been accepted by Kaye and Malleson. In their calculation, ont of 
this strength 40,000 were European Troops. History of Indian Mutiny. Vol. I, p. 250, 
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troops was glaring. During the five years preceding the departure 
of Lord Dalhousie there- had been a vast extension of the British 
- power in India without any -corresponding increase of the European 
forces, maintained in the country on the contrary, the strength 
of the Huropean soldiers as in 1852 had been reduced in 1856 
“by more than three thousand men.’ Again, as already noticed, the’ ` 
native forces commanded an overwhelming numerical majority over the 
European troops. To control the huge native army of 2,383,000 men, 
according to the cémputation of Holmes, there were less than 46,000 © 
European soldiers of all arms. In other words, according to Holmes 
the Native and European troops stood in the ratio of more than 
5 to 1. According to Sir George Mac Munn, as already stated, their 
ratio was about 8 to 1. As calculated by Sir Richard Temple, 
there was only one European soldier to face six native fighters. 
The-.disproportionate ratio between the two sections of the Indian 
Army ‘is further evident from a letter, dated Fort William May 
19, 1857 (No. 168) from the Governor-General-of-India-in-Council to 
the Court of Directors of the East- India Company. In that corres- 
pondence it was stated that in the Bombay Army fhe ratio was as 1 to | 
9§, in Madras Army as 1 to 162, while in the so-called Bengal Army it 
was as I to 24§.° The dangers of such disproportion were aggravated 
by the ill-distribution of the European troops. As stated by J. W. 
Fortescue, “The number of the: British troops was small and their 
“distribution to the last-degree faulty. There were some thirty-six 
thousand British soldiers scattered over the vast territory of the British 
Empire from the Indus to the Irrawaddy...on the immense line of 
communication between Calcutta and Peshawar the first British troops 
to be found were a single battalion at Dinapur....There were none at 
Beneras, none at Mirzapur and actually none at Allahabad....There 
were only a depot of Infantry anda weak reserve company of artillery 
‘at Cawnpur, one weak battalion at Agra and actually none at Delhi...... 
... There was no British garrison at Fyzabad, none at Bareilly, only a 
single weak battalion at Lucknow. At Meerut there were one regiment 
of .cavalry—the carabineers ; the first battalion of the 60th ; two. 
batteries and a company of artillery, all of them British. It was very 
obvious that in case of any rising the overwhelming of the little body. 
at Meerut would signify the loss of Delhi, isolation of the petty 


1 Asper the statement of Philip Melvill the European troops numUered 48, 709 in 1852 
and 45, 104 in 1856. Evidently the Huropean: troops had been reduced in five years by more 
three thousand hands. 


2 Parlismentary paper Vol. 30 of 1857 paper No. 259 p, 9. 
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garrisons at Agra, Cawnpur, and Lucknow and the severance of ail 
communication between the capital and the Punjab’”’. 

The disproportionate ratio between European and Native troops on 
the eve of the mutiny as also the ill-distribution of the former were 
- inportant factors, determining the rising of 1857. 

The principles: of _the recruitment and composition of the native 
‘army prepared the ground in no less degree for the upheaval of 1857. 
Early in the history of the sepoy recruitment the sepoys were indiscri- 
minately recruited both from the high and low-caste men. S5ubse- 
quently paragraph 4 of the Code of published regulations relating to 
the recruiting of the army prohibited the recruitment of sepoys, except 
under special circumstances, from amongst inferior castes. The 
paragraph reads as follows : ‘‘Mussalmans and Hindus only are eligible .. 
to be enlisted for the cavalry or horse artillery ; nor shall the recruits 
of the inferior castes viz., ‘Pullah’, ‘Pariah’ and ‘Chuckler’ be enlisted 
for the ‘golundauze’ or infantry but under the most urgent necessity, 
when a special report shall be made to the headquarters of the event 
and of the circumstances which may have led to it.” Many battalions 
were then composed of lower castes of the native population. The 
above decision naturally proved hard not only upon the low-caste 
sepoys but aleo upon their relatives in so far as they came to be 
excluded from the advantages, held out to the higher castes who were 
indiscriminately admitted to the military service of the East India 
Company. Representations were made to the then commander-in-chief, 
Sir J. F. Cradock against the decision which excluded the low-castes 
from recruitment for the company’s army. The commander.in-chief 
thereupon appointed a private committee with Major-General D. 
Compbell as President and Col. Agnew, Adjutant-General and Lt. 
Col. Munro, Quartermaster-General of.the Army, as members to decide 
whether the low-caste recruitment should continue or not. The 
committee thought it unwise to prohibit categorically the enlistment of 
the natives of low-castes as sepoys in consideration of the inevitable 
adverse reaction of the prohibition order on the fidelity of those Jow- 
caste sepoys, actually under the employ of the company at the time. 
The Committee, therefore, while. recommending that the paragraph 4 
containing the prohibition order should be annulled from the regula-. 
tions also considered it to be highly desirable that the Native army 
should be composed, as far as practicable, of men of superior castes 

1 History of the British Army Vol. XIII (1852-1870! pp. 243-244, 

3 Parliamentary paper Vol. 43 of 1857-58, paper No. 129 page. 2. The above decieition 
was dated 19th January 1807 and was published from Fort Bt. George by the Military 


Secretary, Thomas Reynell on behalf of the Commander-in-chief. 
7_191ND_V i 
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and proposed that ihe enlistment of Pullahs and pariahs, that is, of 
low-caste men should be limited to such men only as might be recom- 
mended by their connection with Sepoys of respectable character. On 
the basis of the above recommendations of the Special committee it 
was finally resolved by Government that ‘the regiments of the Native | 
Cavalry should continue to be composed of the higher castes: of l 
natives ; that so much of the 4th Paragraph of the regulation relating — 
to army recruitment as restricted the admission of parialis and other. 
natives of low-castes into the regiments of native infantry should. be. 
l expunged; and that it should be left entirely to the discretion of ~ 
T officers commanding battalions to enlist such persons of that ‘descrip-. 
tion as ‘are connected with the Sepoys, actually in the service or were 
of exceptional character’.’ It is evident, therefore, ihat the tendericy. 
was towards confining the sepoy recruitment to the natives’ of high 
caste of the warlike Poppen of India. In fact, Government made 
- no secret of their sincere desire that the whole of the native army 
“should, if practicable, be composed of men of high caste. This 
principle of sepoy recruitment could not, however, be applied at 
once without modification to the composition of the Native Infantry.. 
But so far as the formation of the native cavalry was concerned, 
the principle was to be rigidly enforced with immediate effect. In 
other words, the Native Infantry might for the time being contain 
a certain percentage of low-caste sepoys, but the native cavalry 
should invariably be maintained on a respectability of footing, that 
is, should be entirely of aristocratic composition. One important 
consequence of this decision was to make the Indian army homo- 
geneous and patrician in form and structure. Sepoys, recruited from. 
Brahrhins following agricultural pursuits, came to command a majority 
in the Indian army. For many years before the Mutiny the Sepoys 
were drawn from the Brahmin class engaged in agriculture almost 
entirely for the so called Bengal Army, largely for the Madras Army 
and to some extent for the Bombay Army.’ The numerical supe- 
riority of the Brahmins in the Indian Army cameé in course of time 
to be looked upon with suspicion ag being fraught with danger in 
respect of the maintenance of discipliné?in the ranks. Enlistment 
of an undue proportion of Brahmins came accordingly to be forbidden y 
On: 9th August, 1830 a circular letter No. 1600 was issued from 
the department of the Adjutant-General of ihe Army, discouraging 
the admission of Brahmin recruits into the Indian Army.” Many 
1 Parliamentary paper Vol. 43 of 1857-58 paper No. 129 p. 3. 


2 MacMunn., p. 14. 
3 porns paper (Hotise of Commons) Vol. 43 of 1857-58 paper ao 129, p. 12. 
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Brahmins in the circumstances managed to be enrolled in the ranks 
under the inferior designation of Rajputs. A number of the sepoys 
of 59th Infantry enlisted themselves. as Rajputs who were subse- 
quently discovered to be Brahmins. The. Governor-General-of-India- 
ìn-Council was then convinced of the impolicy of excluding Brahmins 
from military ranks and issued orders to the effect that hindrances 
to the admission of ihe respectable classes of the native community to 
the ranks of the native army should cease to exist.' Men of respect- 
able castes like Brahmins were, in practice, preferred to those of 
low-castes for the purpose of filing up ranks in the Indian army, 
specially in Bengal.and Madras. ` 3 

~- Besides the issue-of the high and low-caste recruitment, there 
was another problem which also engaged the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of Indias This was whether the recruitment of the native 
forces of one Presidency should remain confined to that Presidency 
alone or not. It is gathered from the Court's instructions, dated. 
5th December, 1821 that Major Wilson and Lt, Dun of the Madras 
establishment were engaged in raising recruits ai Kanpur, Banaras 
and Danapur for the Madras Fresidency. In this connection it was 
remarked by Government that ‘they were not without apprehension 
of embarrassment, if the recruiting of armies for other provinces were 
carried to any considerable extent within the provinces of Banaras, 
Bihar, Oudh and Allahabad’.? It was accordingly stated by Govern- 
ment in an Extract-Military letter to Bengal, dated 5th December, 
1821 that ‘the troops of the three establishments should be kept 
as distinct as porsible and that the recruiting for each Fresidency 
should, as far as practicable, be confined to the respective territories 
of each Presidency’.* Government strongly denounced any inter- 
mixture of the men of three Presidencies in the military ranks. 
There was no possible or probable advantage, it was urged by 
Government, in allowing such indiscriminate recruiting as a system ; 
on the contrary it was held that many and great disadvantages, if 
not danger, might follow from its admission in any shape. Madras 
and Bombay were more advanced than Bengal in’ respect of the 
payment of invalid pension. Again, the system of pensioning the 
wives and children of deceased soldiers, so common in Bombay, 


1 Parlismentary paper Vol. 43 of 1867-58 paper No. 129 p.12. The order was 


issucd frem Calcutta on 29/81. 12. 1884-by Lord Willam E. Bentinck and was concurred in 


by W. Blunt, H. Ross and W. Morison. 
2 Parlisn entary paper (cure of Commons) Vol. 48 of 1€57-58 paper No. 129 p. 4, 


3 Ibid. 7 
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was almost unknown in Bengal. In case of indiscriminate recruiting. 
discussion on such issues was likely to endanger peace and ordér in- 
the ranks, Government accordingly stood against intermixture of 
the forces of the three Presidencies and sought to avoid raising or 
tampering with, the hopes of Bengal sepoys by a constant comparison ' 
of their status with that of their compatriots in the two other Presi- 


densies.* 
(to be continuéd) 


1 Parliamentary Papers Vol. 48 of 1857-58 paper No. 129 p. 5, 
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STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
DEFICIT-FINANCING 


ALAK GHOSH 
' (Calcutta University) 


: Proper understanding of the concept of economic surplus facili- 
tates the study. of development finance. This is because. once we are 
aware of the existence of potential economic surplus, we shall try our 
level best to tap it and utilize it effectively during the process of 
planning for achieving rapid economic development. A systematic 
mobilization of the potential economic surplus,* “hidden in the 
country’s economic structure, should be undertaken is this’ Serves as 
the main building block upon which the whole edifice- of development 
finance resis. A bold plan can be executed in’ an under-developed 
country if there are strong evidences of hidden or potential economic 
surplus and if bulk of this ‘surplus can be tapped and utilized in a 
proper manner. 

Farm SURPLUSES as SOURCE or DEVELOPMENT FINANCE : 

_ In a predominantly agricultural country, trying to industrialise 
by means of planning, agricultural surpluses—potential or newly 
created—play a vital role in the: process of economic growth. In most 
cases surplus farm products would provide food, clothing, etc., to the 
people newly employed in the additional development projects and 
industrial units which have been undertaken during the planning 
period.t If most of the workers in the “ simple capital type” of 
development projects (such as irrigation works, roads, etc.) are recruited 
from the army of under-employed farm-population, the problem - is 
easier- These newly employed workers were consuming food and 
maintaining themselves before they were put to work in the develop- 
ment projects.. How was that possible? It was possible because the 
‘“ productive ’’ agriculéurists were supporting their ‘‘ unproductive ”’ 


x ial economic surplus- constitutes a potential source of saving in an undér- 
developed ant but it is partly wasted in he conspicuous ait of upper rey 
groups, and partly for maintaining the unproductive workers like money-lenderg, 
redundant civil servants, absentee-land owners and lazy village gossipmongers. — 

. + See uses of Agricultural surpluses to Finance Economie Development in under- 
developed countriés—Commodity Policy Studies No, 6, F.A.O., June, 1955. 
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brethren. In the process of ‘‘ joint-family consumption ° of farm sur- 
pluses the absolutely under-employed or unemployed (some of them 
who spend most of their time in arranging village religious ceremonies 
and other functions or kill their time by taking part in village gossips, 
definitely belong to the unproductive class of workers) brethren draw 
heavily from the potential agricultural surpluses of those who actually 
work from dawn to dusk in the farms. 'This potential surplus was 
wasted, from the point of view of national economic development, 
wheh the productive workers were- feeding their unproductive brethren. 
But this potential surplus is a potential form of saving and if properly . 
utilized it can solve both the problem of rural under-employment and 
the task of capital formation. The Indian Planning Commission has 
fully grasped this point. In India’s Five Year Plans we find that 
| -Community Development Projects, irrigation works, road construction 
‘and other simple capital projects play a vital role and facilitate capital 
formation during the process of economic development. This capital 
formation is also being partly financed by utilizing the potential eco- 
nomic surplus which exists because of the joint family system in the 
villages where usually the, ‘‘ productive’ labourers maintain their 
“ unproductive ° brothers and sisters. Bit it should be remembered 
that this process of utilization of potential farm surpluses, for main- 
taining the newly employed (and previously under-employed im the 
villages) labourers working on simple capital projects, would succeed 
provided it can be assumed thatthe workers who remain in the agri- 
cultural sector-continue to produce at least the previous level of output 
and do not change their previous level’ of per: capita consumption. 
These assumptions may not be -true in an under-developed country like 
India where the per capita corisumption of the © productive ° workers 
in the agricultural sector is low because in most cases they have to 
support their ‘‘ unproductive ”’ relatives. If these ‘‘ unproductive ” 
workers are withdrawn to simple capital projects it is quite likely that 
the “ productive ° workers, who remain in the farm, would consume 
a slightly greater portion of the farm products. : How can we counter- 
act this tendency? The long period solution lies in the expansion of 
” domestic production for which a thorough reorganisation of agriculture 
is necessary. The immediate remedy will be found in some sort of’ 
foreign help or in some measure of compulsion. Compulsory surrender 
of “ potential farm surpluses °” by the ‘‘ productive ” agriculturists 
may not be achieved with cent per cent -success in democratic under- 
developed countries like India. Therefore, it would be useful if farm 
surpluses of foreign countries could be obtained either as grants or as 
long-term loan on concessional terms. The latest report of the 
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H.C.A.F.E. shows that recently there hag been an agrivultural pros- 
perity in the E.C.A.F.E. region and countries like Burma and ‘Thailand, 
are faced with the problem of marketing their farm surpluses: Such 
surpluses could be effectively utilized by those under-developed countries 
in the H.C.A.F'.E. region which are planning for accelerated economic 
growth. The surplus farm products would aid additional effort for 
rapid economic growth in the under-developed countries if they are 
. profitably utilized in a number of additional ‘‘ simple capital type ”’ 
of development projects. In such cases, a part of the resources, 
required for rapid economic development and capital formation, is 
coming from the surplus farm-products in two ways. In most cases 
these farm surpluses could be directly utilized for feeding and main- 
taining the workers while they are on training and also for paying. 
them in kind when, after the completion of training they are actually 
working on the projects. In a few special cases, where payment in. 
kind may not-be accepted, finance may be obtained through the dis- 
posal of farm surpluses in the domestic: markets. There is, however, 
a potential danger in the utilisation of foreign, farm surpluses for. 
domestic economic development as this would affect prices of domestic 
farm products. But it should be remembered that with accelerated 
economic growth, per capita income would increase and standard of 
living would improve. ` As a result of which per- capita consumption of 
food (both quantitatively and qualitatively) would go up and, therefore, 
increased supply of farm products, both from -domestice expansion of 
agricultural production and from foreign grants. and- loans, would 
eventually match the increase in food- consumption. In the meantime, 
the fall in prices of domestic farm products may be prevented through 
the pursuance of a vigorous agricultural price support policy by the 
Government. It is quite true that potential economic surplus (specially 
farm surpluses which are wasted in the unproductive consumption of 
virtually unemployed persons) if properly mopped up, can become the 
main key to development finance. But a study, dealing with the main 
sources of potential economic surplus and its systematic utilization, 
tells us only about the general nature of development finance and not 
about its constituent parts. We now come to the constituent elements . 
of development finance. The sources of finance for development put- 
poses are four:—foreign aid, taxation, domestic borrowing, -and 
deficit-financing. 


“RoE or Fornian AID: 


First, let us turn to foreign borrowing or outright aids for 
development. Most of the under-developed countries are living in a 
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vicious circle of low productivity, inadequate education, poor health 
and very little capital equipment. Foreign aid might act as an éffective 
starter ‘but, all by itself, it would not be able to break the Vicious circle. 

For piercing the circle, in an effective manner, heroic effort and 
discipline in the domestic front are absolutely E: Economic 
development cannot be implanted from outside simply through foreign 
aid. Outside sources of funds will not accelerate economic development 
unless in the under-developed countries there are fundamental changes 
in both the mental outlook and the technical knowledge and craftsman- 
ship of the whole population (and specially of the rural community). - 
The various facets of the development plan should be carefully co- 
ordinated so that the masses are provided with the decent standards 
of health, of education, and of social security. Simultaneously a public. 
spirit and a sense of responsibility should be injected into all sections 
of the population. The process of economic development in the. under- 
developed countries can be compared with the arduous method of 
climbing a stiff hill. Foreign aid can produce the initial impetus 
which will make the climb’ seem somewhat less painful in the beginning 
but if subsequently, there is an absence of an indigenous and ar ticulat- 
ed movement, the climbing process would end abruptly. 


Most ‘under-developed countries have bitter experiences of 
imperialist domination in the recent past and, therefore, they usually 
have ‘considerable doubts as to the purposes of foreign aid, whether 
technical or financial. Therefore, the governments of most of the 
‘under-developed countries would be prepared to accept foreign economic 
assistance if it is offered without any strings attached. From this. 
-point of, view, the most suitable type of external assistance would be 
foreign loans given on a purely commercial basis though, in most cases, 
for such loans rather .a high rate of interest has to be paid by the 
borrowing country. Therefore, too much reliance should not be 
‘placed on foreign loan’ of the commercial type as its price is too high 
and also because of subsequent complexities in making interest pay- 
ments-in the face of balance of payments difficulties. 


TAXATION AND DEVELOPMENT FINANCE : 


~ What next? We now turn to taxation as a source of develop- 
ment finance. Taxation is, perhaps, -one of the main instruments for. 
mobilizing domestic -savings in under- developed ` countries with low 
volumes of nationál income. But in some of the under-developed 
countries the non-monetized sector is usually quite large—for instance 
a large number of village folks may be accustomed to œ simple barter: 
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system shidh means that they are outside the money economy. If in 
addition to this, most of the people are cither close to the subsistence 


level or even below the level; mass taxation is almost impossible under 


a democratic set-up and is also less important for- our purposé because 
of its anti-developmental character.- ‘The ordinary peasants of under- 
developed countries cannot be taxed heavily: because their.per capita 
incomes and standard of living’ are precariously low. It is also difficult 
to obtain a greater share of tax revenue from the salaried middle class 
as, in most cases, the existing tax’ burden is quite high and in parti- 
cular cases (as in India) the task is more difficult because of an infia- 
tionary impact on the economy during the process of economic 
development. A rather heavy tax burden on the middle class would 
prevent further expansion of this class and if middle class is gradually 
squeezed out, not only the main stabilizing force in capitalism would 
peter: ‘away but the main source of semi-skilled, skilled and professional 
workers would also disappear. If we cannot tax heavily the ordinary 
peasants and the salaried middle classes during a planned process of 
_ growth in afi under-developed capitalist economy, how should we mould 
jus, fiscal technique so as to suit our purpose? 

‘In determining an appropriate taxation programme for . under- 
developed countries in the process of accelerated growth,. one should 


bear in mind, that the “basic need is to increase the coefficient of- 


domestic saving. ‘One method of achieving this would be to mould 
the fiscal struments in such a way that a-substantiak proportion of 
private investrhent takes the form of reinvested earnings. by business 
firms which retain them rather than distributing them.. In other words, 


with the help of a reduction or-deferment of thé taxes on re-invested. 


earnings, capital formation in the private sector would -be facilitated 
and domestic saving would be angmented. ; 


The fiscal instruments should not only be, adjusted, in an effective 
manner, for encouraging saving by entrepreneurs before their Incomes . 
flow into consumption ,/ but taxes should also be used ‘directly for curtail- 
ing consumption of “high income groups on luxury and semi-luxury 


items. . An expenditure tax,* with high exemption limit, should be 
introduced so that, only the better-off class is, affected and not. the whole 
“population. Mr. Kaldor, the Chief proponent of ‘the? ‘* expenditure 
tax formula ’’ believes that ‘‘ if the same amount of. money were raised 
from the well- toxdo by means of an expenditure: tax ` as is raised by 
income-tax, the ‘consumption. of the rich would be bound to be less, 
and their savings correspondingly greater’. Jf this is so, then ‘the 
expenditure tax formula would considerably aid-the process of raising 


* Bee Nicholas Kaldor—An gpeiditur Tax “(Allen ond Unwin), 
o _101NP.V ; 
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of the coefficient of domestic saving in proportion to the growth in the 
gross product of the country in the procéss of development. An 
expenditure tax, with high exemption limit, not only facilitates the 
process of economic growth by reducing capitalist’s consumption and 
by increasing domestic saving but is also helpful in another way. By 
reducing the demand for imported luxuries (mostly consumed by the 
upper income group) it considerably mitigates the worries connected 
‘with an adverse balance of payments. 


The introduction of expenditure tax, with high exemption limit, 
would undoubtedly produce a constraint on the consumption of higher 
income groups and broadly speaking, its ultimate effects would be 
somewhat similar’ to those’ of additional taxation of a wide range of 
luxury and sermi-luxury goods. But by emphasizing’ only an expendi- 
ture tax (with high exemption limit) or by directly introducing higher 
taxation of luxury and semi-luxury products alone, it would be difficult, 
to raise sufficient revenue for the financing of a bold plan during the 
development process. Therefore, the expenditure tax should. supplement 
the progressive income-tax. But the progressive income-tax formula 
should be so adjusted that the higher rates of personal income-tax are 
accompanied by some relief for earnings which are reinvested. 


Under-developed countries, during the process of growth, should 
also depend on indirect taxation of both foreign trade and domestic 
trade. They should rely more on import and export duties.- Firstly, 
from the technical-cum-administrative point of view import and export 
duties are definitely superior to excise taxes and sales taxes (levied on 
domestic trade). THis is because import and export duties can be 
easily levied at a few basic points: of the economy where we have a 
large concentration of wholesalers who usually handle the bulk of the 
imports and exports. But in the case of under-developed countries the 
cost of collection of excise taxes and sales taxes is much greater because 
the gross product comes from millions of small producers and is sold 
through millions of trade channels. Secondly, export and import 
duties do not bear the characteristics of ‘‘ mass taxation ’’ and there- 
fore’ we should not regard them as anti-developmental fiscal instru- 
ments. But heavy.taxation of domestic trade will mean higher rates 
ol excise duties and sales taxes on almost all the important categories 
of domestic product. Such taxes would, therefore, fall on the mass of 
people who are either on the subsistence or below the subsistence line 
and would be detrimental to the development process. In other words, 
both from the administrative and developmental point of view it is 
better for the under-developed countries to rely on a heavy dose of 
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indirect taxation on foreign trade and a mild dose of indirect taxation 
on domestic tradé.. 

But it may so-happen that both the volume of exports and 
imports, as compared to the national income, are quite low which would 
mean that the tax revenue from export and import duties would be 
correspondingly low. For instance in India the volume of exports is 
about 9 per cent. of national income because the major portion of the 


gross product produced is consumed by her own people and because of: 


the ‘“ under-developed ” nature of some of her major export industries. 

Due to a low volume of exports, imports have to be artificially 
adjusted to a correspondingly low level or otherwise there’ would be 
balance of payments difficulties. In such cases, in spite of full emphasis 
on indirect taxation on foreign trade, sufficient tax revenue may not be 
forthcoming. (But that does not mean that we shall. give undue 
emphasis on excise duties, sales tax and otlier t ypes of taxes which fall 
heavily on all important items of domestic trade and increase the hard- 
ships of a great. majority of people who are-on a precariously low 
standard of living) If s0; then what type of fiscal solution should be 
applied in ‘such cases? B 

.Where export and import duties do ‘not raise sufficient revenue, 
and excise duties and sales taxes are not pushed to extreme points, the 
_ basic solution lies in the introduction of a special type of poll tax to be 

levied directly from the self-sufficient or more than self-sufficient 

farmers. The number of ‘‘ more than self-sifficient ’’ farmers would 
increase with the progress and implementation of development pro- 
grams in the rural and urban areas because such projects, would reduce 
the pressure of population on land'and would improve the technique 
of farming. Poll tax is a prominent member of the family of land 
taxes and can be effectively used for tapping the farm surpluses of 
“ above the average ” farmers during the process of development. The 
poll tax is a specially suitable fiscal instrument for raising substantial 
tax revenue in those underdeveloped’ countries where with the process 
of industrialisation the agricultural sector undergoes rapid transforma- 
‘tion. Such a transformation and reorientation of agriculture increases 
the volume of farm surpluses and oes poll tax yields are 
substantially expanded. - i 

Thus under taxation as a source of development finance we 
specially emphasize an expenditure tax (with high’ exemption limit) 
and a special type of poll tax (directly levied on farmers enjoying farm 
surpluses). These two taxes also have the speciál merit of tapping a 
substantial amount of potential economic surplus which can be used 

in a planned manner đuring the development process. Expenditure 
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tax, with high exemption limit, effectively mobilizes the potential eco- 
nomic surplus which is usually wasted by the upper income groups in’ 
the excess consumption of domestic and foreign luxury items and in - 
the acquisition of ornaments and jewellery. A poll tax on farm sur 
pluses effectively taps the potential economic surplus in the agricultural 
sector. 


r- 


A 
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- Domestic BORROWING AND DEVELOPMENT FINANCE : 

We now turn farm taxation to domestic borrowing. The success 
of a domestic borrowing programme depends on the volume of available 
savings and on the institutions and methods which facilitate borrowing. 
In the beginning ofthe development process the volume of- domestic 
Saving would be naturally low in an underdeveloped country because 
of the vicious cirele of poverty. Thus in- the initial stages of a pro- 
gramme for planned development, domestic borrowing would. “not 
provide a substantial amount of developmental ‘finance. But: things 
would improve with the progress ‘of the development programine as the 
two main sources of domestic saving would show better resülts. 


What are these two main sources'and how do they yield more 
saving under a programme of accelerated economic development? 
Profit is a major source of saving and under a planned programme of 
industrialisation in & capitalistic underdeveloped economy the - private 
sector i8 as Important as the public sector. Every step should be taken 
for the expansion of the private capitalist sector in away which would 
facilitate ‘the emergence of a class of profit-making enterpreneurs who 
are usually more thrifty than the landlords, ‘the wage-earners and the 
salaried middle classes. The profit- maker saves more than other people 
because he knows that the quantum of money, which he possesses, 
determines his power and position. The second source of saving would 
be found in the peasant sector of the economy and it becomes more 
prominent as farm surpluses iner ease under the process of planned 
economic development. For tapping this saving special rural borrow- 
ing campaigns must be undertaken and a chain of rural savings banks, 
or other specialiséd institutions for mopping up rural savings, should be 
established: inthe villages. People save more. if savings institutions 
are within their easy reach. The borrowing programme would be 
more successful if savings institutions and other facilities ale pushed 
right under the individual’s nose. For this post office savings, co- 
operative village community savings, friendly savings societies and 
street savings groups, among others, should be properly organised. 

Thrift and savings habit may be accentuated by means of propà- 
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ganda. People save more if they are fully convinced about the 
necessity and ‘urgency of cultivating frugal habits. Mobile savings 
bank units should be started in the rural areas which would reach the 
“doors of the peasants. These mobile units’ should be attached to the 


“mobile village post offices and propaganda units. The combined 
mobile unit, by means of film shows, distribution of pamphlets~ dnd > 


booklets, display of posters and wall papers and door to door propaganda 
regarding the achievements of ‘the plan and the success of the develop- 
‘ment programmes, would catch the imagination of the péople and 
infuse them with zeal and enthusiasm. If people are persuaded in this 
manner they would deposit more money in the ‘mobile savings banks 
and in other. savings institutions close to their dwelling places. The 


i 


savings -spirit“can be further accelerated if the postal authorities issue 


special tokens and savings ‘certificates commemorating the fulfilment 
of the pou sane targets of the development plan. ot 4 


* 
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tf an. underdeveloped country undertakes a bold and E 
development plan, ‘the usual scurces of finance may not suffice and 
consequently more attention has ‘to’ be given to that extraordinary 
technique of development finance which is known as deficit financing. 
The unusual method of financing the development programme is by 
incurring’ deficits. ‘Deficit financing, in the context cf underdeveloped 


countries, refers to the creation of new money for filling-up the gap- 


and vigorous outlook is adopted for the Pike cer sin and if daring 
and d generosity, instead o of of parsimony prevail the development f finance 
programme s should be a _bold one and de deficit ficit financing should_occupy a 
pivotal y position in in that pr ‘programme, i 

In many quirters “it ‘it is claimed, often on.the basis of reasoning 
and evidence of incredibly low quality, that ‘deficit financing, because 
of its inflationary potential, is ten times more dangerous than financing 
by means of domestic borrowing. Such writers make a fundamental 
mistake because they give more atteni tion to the pattėrn of existing 
saving rather than the volume of potential saving when they discuss 
deficit financing vis-a-vis domestice borrowing. a ae 

The main opposition to a bold programme’ of deficit financing, in 
“the context of planned economic development in an underdeveloped 
country, stems from a peculiar misconception. : In the initial stages 
of planning in.an underdeveloped country there istevery chance that. a 
too ambitious domestic borrowing programme would fail simply 
because in the beginning of the development process the coefficient of 


a 
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to deficit financing then it is customary to over-emphasize the infla- 
tionary impact of such a programme and to spot red light where 
actually there is only a yellow signal. 

From the point of view of deficit financing the most important 
thing is the generation of economic surplus during the process of- 
‘ development. This is because the volume of saving directly depends 
on the economic surplus currently ‘generated in the economy. During 
the planned process of development in an underdeveloped country 
_Siwplus labour and unemployed resources would be utilized by, the 
entrepreneurs arid the government and this would facilitate the genera- 
tion of a greater volume of economic surplus and consequently the 
volume of ‘saving would be augmented. If this saving: is —> 
mobilizéd and utilized in a proper manner then deficit financing, ir 
the initial stages.of planning, can be regarded as a process of owl 
borrowing from the potential saving of the community. ae 

To clarify our point of view we give below an illustration where 
we indicate side by side two hypothetical development plans., These 
two plans ‘are almost identical. -There is only one point of difference l 
which is connected with the patterns, which’ e assume, in the > 
financial counterparts of both the plans. InMhé first plan, we shall > 
show that the deficit between government expenditures and estimated 
receipts is mostly covered by the issue of bonds and securities to the. 
public (which is an indication of the success of the: borrowing pro- 
gramme during the planned process of development). In the second 
plan, most of the -deficit is covered by the issue of .new notes (perhaps 
due to an unsuccessful borrowing campaign). ` 


L Governmental Accounts in the Plans, 


Financial Counterpart of the Ast Plan. Financial Counterpart of the 2nd Plan. 

Govt. Hixpenditure—Rs. 6, oò crores, Govt, Hxpenditure—Rs. 6,000 crores. 

Estimated Receipts. by the Government Estimated Receipts by the Governmen, 
Rs. 4,000 crores. _ „ Rs. 4,000 crores. 

Gap or (deficit) Rs.-2,000 crores. - Gap or’ (deficit) Rs. 2,000 crores. 

Bonds and new money fully cover the Bonds and. new money fully cover the 

gap. 

Bonds issued to the -public Rs. 1,600 Bonds issued to the publice Rs. 400 
crores. - crores, — f 

New money created Rs. 400 crores. New money created Rs, 1,600 crores, 


Il. Private Sector Accounts in the Plans. 


First Plan ' Second Plan 

Current Income Rs. 7,000 crores. Current Incomė Rs. 7.000 crores. 
Current Expenditure Rs. 4,000 crores. Current Expenditure Rs. 4,000 crores. 
Gross Saving Rs. 3,000 crores. Gross Saving Rs. 3,000 crores. 
Private Investment Rs. 1,000 crores. Private Investment Rs. 1,000 crores. 
Net Saving Rs. 2,000 crores. i Net Saving Rs. 2,000 ‘crores. 
Shows the pattern which savings take. Shows the pattern which savings take. 
Held in the form of bonds Rs. 1,600 Held in tħe form of bonds Rs. 400 

eee crores, 
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A first look at the plans (given in our illustration) would make 
most people think that the Second Plan, wheré.the deficit is covered 
mostly by the creation of new notes, is more hazardous than the First 
Plan specially from the point of view of inflationary effects. But a 
superficial analysis is not enough for this purpose. Lét us probe deeper 
into the problem. j We find that in each one of the plans (in our 
illustration) the ne saving generated is equal to Rs. 2,000 crores. This 
net saving which mainly comes from the creation of economic surplus 
during the process of growth, is the fundamenial building block of any 
process of development finance.\, Whether this saving is kept in the 
form of -notes or bonds is atmatter of.secondary importance.y The 
most important point is whether the additional amount of public 
expenditure, on development projects, is equal in value to this net 
saving. If this is so and if most of the public investment is on pro- 
ductive projects, with well-adjusted maturities, there would be only a 
mild dése of inflation during: the development process,- In most cases 
the primary cause of the inflationary process would be found, not in 
the pattern which savings ultimately assume, -but in the. greater degree 
of inelasticity in the supply of. essential consumption goods. ; ‘Tf the 
supply of food and cloth. is elastic, one should not worry too erie about 
the inflationary impact of the deficit financing programme. But it is 
difficult to achieve absolute elusticity in the supply of’ food and cloth 
during the process of expansion and growth; ;\therefore some amount of , 
inflation might result from the deficit-financing technique of financing > — 
development projects. But’ the “impact ’ of, this inflation ¢an be mini- 
mized to a grèat extent if most of the created monéy is spent ona bag 
of properly selected, productive public investment projects with well- 
balanced maturities. It sho should be remembered __ that mild inflation. 
goes well with the planned | process of accelerated economic growth. 
Some inflation is helpful to thesprocess of growth, provided it is kept , 
within bounds. Strong reasons can be pub ùp in support of this view z 
point. Firstly, mild inflation facilitates the process of shifting: labour | 
units from a position of underemployment ‘to move productive occu- 
pations. The transition of man-power from low productivity jobs to 
‘high productivity activities can be achieved in a smooth manner if the | 
incentive of higher rewards exists in the more productive activities. 
This incentive of higher remunerations is absent when prices are 
either constant or falling; but it is quite prominent in a period of mild 
inflation when it can be expected that marginal profits would excéed 
the marginal costs of production. Secondly, mild inflation is helpful to 


development planning because it increases agricultural output by means 
af hirkan nriaainaantives Rennomie develonment necessitates that 
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the produce of farmers per head fated expand as this would ener a 
growing surplus per head’ from which the: 'non-farmers „could be fed 
during the process of growth and expansion.. A “moderately - rising ‘ 
price level is conducive to the process of industrialisation. because it 
increases the food stock necessary for maintaining the urban population. 
Lastly, mild inflation, by raising profits, stimulates” capital formation 
E in the private sector during the process of economic growth. OI the 
economy has a good number of risk-taking and bold industrial capita- 
lists, who invest a large portion of inflationary profits in fixed capital, 
_ then it -is obvious that mild inflation, would accelerate capital forma- 


- 
e” 


tion. . => an Ea 
Thus an ambitious development plan- would require a bold pró“ 
gramme of deficit financing and one should not be unnecessarily 
worried about it if proper safegiards are adopted: . One should not be.. 
unusually perplexed if. mild inflation: results from the process of deficits. 
financing of development programmes becatise a moderately — ‘ising’ i 
price level .facilitates economic development. “Moréover, if prices are 
rising at a rate less.than the rate of-interest, there ig.almost nil chance 
of making profit from: speculative’ transactions. Toat, we shall have 
all the advantages of inflation for capital formation and shall avoid the 
hazards of speculative’ exitavaganices: if prices rise on the eles age by 
three to four per cent. per annum. - tae Se ois: . 
i To sum up, if the usual techniques of development: finance are 
inadequate for financing a development plan, with a “daring programme, 
we shétild—without hesitation—switch over ‘to deficit- financing which 
is a process of ‘advanced borrowing from the potential savings of thé, 
community. If the development programme __ consists of productive i 
and well-balanced projects and if proper measures: are-taken for increas- | 
ing the supply of food: and cloth, side by side, with the process: of 
| reinforeing the capital base of the economy, there would oily be. mild. ĝ 
| inflation. Such an inflationary process would: definitely - be helpful. in: 
\ the initial stage ot industrialisation and economic deyélopinent-- -which 
| ig always somewhat painful. ‘But this inflation: would: ‘peter out of. 
its own accord, after a suitable time lag, because ‘the additional output. 
of consumer goods, made possible: by the .initial process of capital y 
“formation, would ultimately flood the market. ae 
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-THE CRITERION OF TRUTH AND FALSITY 


Pravas Jivan Cuoaupsury, M.A., M.Sc., P.R.S., D.PHin. 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College. 


I,. THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE QUESTION AND THE METHOD 
: oF SOLUTION. 


When I judge some perceptual object as P after, say, having a 
look at it, I take my judgment to be true until P is cancelled or sub- 
lated by..another perception, say, Q, (as a snake- perception is done by 
' a rope-one) when I take Q tobe true and P to be false., However 
when I have thus- perceptual knowledge of P, I say, “I know P” or: 
‘There is p”, or again, “I take my perception `of- -P.to be true”. 
When I have some doubt regarding an object becauie of its vagueness, 
unfamiliarity or: “its. ‘appearance in unusual circumstances (as of a snake. 
in my city office); I say, “It appears to me tobe P” or ‘There 
appears to be P” ot ‘‘T cannot take my perception of-P to be true’’. 
But when I know something to be P, or P-to be ‘there, only take it- 
to be true and: I believe, ‘of course, in a sophisticated frame of : my. 
mind, that I do not know if to be true and ‘that-I may be wrong, about. 
it. I cannot say of P that I really. or truly know it.or that there really - 
is P, I can only say that I merely know it and there is.P. Now the 
Guia is how can I know whether something I have taken to be 
true is true, or again, - something I have taken to he false is false. 
How can I know, for instance, that the rope that I judged to be there. 
is really there and the snake I have judged.to be a false presentation 
-or mere’ appearance-is réally. not there? 


“This i iB the, problem of finding a criterion Sea for truth and 
falsity... TA: tested: truth is known to.be true and'not merely taken to 
be 80,- we, however, know what.it is for a perception to be either true 
or false, that is what one usually means when one says of a perception 
that it is either true or false. Only we do not know how tobe sure 
of our distinction’of a true perception froma false-one. That is to - 
say, we know the. objects, viz., truth and falsity-of-a perception, for 
which we are seeking criteria. This is very important to see at the 
| outset. . For some confuse criterion. witb ‘meaning ‘holding. tbat mean- 
ing of. anything is constituted by its means of verification. But, then; 

when they recommend some criteria or means of verification of truth 
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“and falsity, they thereby define these conéepts afresh and cannot be 
said ta find or discover their criteria. Thus they go astray from the 
original purpose of our ‘enquiry which is to find some test for truth 
and falsity as we know them and not to devise new “senses in which 
the words, truth and falsity, might be used. They abandon the 
terms of reference of our enquiry and engage themselves in quite 
another, and the criteria they offer for truth and falsity are mere 
inventions because they start with,no conventional meanings of truth 
and falsity but only adopt whatever meanings are constituted by their 
_ proposed criteria. Thus they are at liberty to define truth of a percept 
by its coherence with other percepts or by its workability in practice 
or again by its capacity to produce human satisfaction, and there will 
be no question of their criterion being either correct or incorrect: 
Nowhere are they restricted by any previously accepted meaning .of 
truth, but then their free flight is - inconsequential in so far as none | 
but they may,be very much ` concerned: about it. You may devise as 
many new meanings of a word as you. please and claim that these. are 
the only verifiable meanings, and, 80, that you are offering.-us at once 
both meanings and criteria of use of the words, but others will not be 
interested in such agame: To. _intérest them you have to first keep’ 
the meaning of the word in tactarid not tamper with it, and then you 
have to find BOME. “Theans of distinguishing this from ‘those of other | 
< words. They want a criterion of -.correct use of precisely. ‘that word 
whose meaning: they somehow know and, so, which they do correctly 
uses Only they are nol, explicitly. aware of the criterion or are a little 
confused about it. ` Therefore, they enquire about the criterion. But 
of you tamper with ihe meaning of the words, or propose some new use 
of the word, théy will not know what you~ are talking about and, at. 
least, they will not bother, whether you have found a correct criterion’ 
for use of the word, as you are not meaning the’ same thing: -by the 
word as they mean. You are not : answering their question but ` “ketting 
quite a new question for yourself. Thus we are asking : hére for a.” 
criterion of truth while one may offer us a, criterion, of beauty though 
designating it by the word ‘‘truth’’. Onè may, ‘like Keats, say that 
truth of anything consists in its: capacity to seize our imagination with 
‘harmony and, so, truth is but beauty. „But we -will: ‘teply. that this; i is 
` no answer to our question, for-we mean .one thing by “truth” and 
“quite another by ‘‘‘beauty’’ and:we wanted a, „criterion of truth Ana 
not of anything else. a . 
Of course, a true criterion for correct age of a. word must bea 
part of oa meaning or definition of the word so that it. ay appear 
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that one cannot but affect the meaning of truth while one proposes it: 
criterion. ‘But, here we have to see that the part of the meaning 
constituted by the-criterion and, so, the meaning itself to this extent, 
‘are implicitly ‘known from the beginning and not quite unknown. 
‘Neither does the criterion serve to define the word for the first time 
as if it-had no fixed meaning to start with nor does it affect this ori- 
ginal meaning prejudicially. A characteristic that is offered -to do the 
first is no criterion proper found for something for which we wanted 
a criterion but only an „arbitrary etipulation of œ meaning of a word 
(such as the scientist or the mathematician makes sometimes when 
` he introduces some new term or symbol), while a characteristic offered 
todo the second isa false criterion. Thus, for instance, to offer 
. Sweet spéech as a‘criterion of friendship is to offer a false criterion, for 
it appears from the meaning of friendship that a true friend might use 
hard words when so needed. They may rouse his friend from normal 
stupor or like degradation of the mind, and, so, be a means of good. 
But now if the proposer of the. criterion says that he does not care for 
this meaning of friendship: and affirms that a friend who uses’ hard 
words is no frierid, then we will say that he is not offering any erib 
‘terion of friendship’but a new definition of the word by which we 
mean something quite definite, and can also” see what criteria are 
compatible or incompatible with this - - meaning. So that if one men- 
tions coming to help in need or sharing other’ s joys and sorrows as & 
criterion of friendship we readily accept it. as a corret criterion. Yet, 
be it noted, we keep the meaning of friendship . quite - distinct from its 
true criterion, which though it is a defining characteristic, presupposes 
the total meaning or definition of friendship- and is true by being a 
necessary part of this meaning. ‘Without this presupposition of an 
. original meaning of. something for. which - we. are seeking & criterion 
the latter could not be known to be either correct or incorrect and the 
‘whole-enterprise: would lose its point. We must be sure of the mean- 
ing of that for which we are out to find-a criterion, othérwise ours will 
be an aimless wild goose chase or at the best an assertion of a meaning - 
of the word standing for ihe thing, a meaning that may or may not be 
accepted by others. _ Meanings of ‘such: common and important, words 
as-truth and falsity, good and bad, are not the product of arbitrary 
stipulation by- any, individual or a group’ but they ave formed ‘by the ` 
humanity at large. And since,’ as we have seen, the criterion of a 
thing forms a part of the latter’ s meaning or connotation, it is also 
not to be devised or just recommended by anybody, howsoever clever, 
but, to be discovered. - This means that the criterion is already there; 
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only we have to identify itin the midst of many other things with 
which it is rather mixed upin our mind. The task of an individual. 
thinker in this connection is just to be one with the universal mental 

continuum where the meanings and criteria reside -and to distinguish 
those which are in question. That is, he has to consult his common- 
sense wherein these meanings get sunk through ordinary social 
contacts. He has. to look into the common usage of the words in 
“question. Since we are sometimes.rather confused about the common 
usage of words becauŝe of our “forgetfulness and. sophistication, we 
cannot clearly and correctly mention the characteristics, including the 
criteria, which define a word. ta 

The situation of finding a. criterion or “means “of verification of 
truth and falsity is therefore paradoxical. . Iti is- this.1 We certainly. 
- know what truth and. falsity mean, that is, we can use these words 
correctly. So.that we know what it is for which we want a criterion 
and can teil a false. criterion of any of these from its true one.? Still | 
somehow just at the moment when the question of finding. a criterion 
‘is posed by us we do-not know any.criterion of these characteristics. or 
of the correct use of the words. standing for them.” . And so, in a 
sense, we do not know these characteristics that is, the meanings or 
the correct use -of these words.. For how can one be said to know 
something if one is not able to.mention its criterion by means of which 
, one can distinguish it from other things and which is therefore 4 part 
of the meaning of the term representing it ?* But this conflicts with 
what is asserted. in (1) above. : “If we-do not know what we mean by 
truth and falsity, what it is we ate finding criteria of and how can we 
say whether a suggested criterion is a correct one of our. thing i in ques- 
tion or not?® ` To get over this apparent contradiction, we have only 
to see that we implicitly know the meanings of truth and falsity and - 
also their criteria but we do not eaplicitly know them." .. We -also are 
aware of this situation that the critéxion of truth i is ` somehow a part of 
the total meaning of truth which we implicity know so that if different 
characteristics-are suggested to us as possiblé criteria of truth we can 
say which of them are. correct ones and ‘which are not. a Beenie 
ing the criterion of falsity). “ _.: , 

Our task here is then to propose certain possible | tenn of trath 
_and see which of. them is entailed by the meaning of “truth that ‘we 
implicitly know. Thus shall we be explicit. about .the criterion of truth, 
which along with the total meaning of truth, is at present only implicit. 
in our mind. The implicitly known seeks to be explicit and -hence the 
posing of the question, -The answer that wiil expréss the implicit will: 
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be found to satisfy the mind.that recognises what it at present knows 
but implicity. . We may explain the distinction. of something: implicit 
from its being explicit by means of an example. You may be knowing 
a personin such a manner that you cannot quite recall his features 
-and.so, cannot. describe. him. ` But if you search for him amongst a 
number of persons passing before you, you can- identify: him, if heis — 
there.. You can identify his. portrait if-it-is presented to you‘along | 
with a number.of other. portraits. We- may. say here- that you impli-. 
citly knew.the person you have identified, but.now you have explicitly 
known him. And that your. identification-is correct is to be known 
only by reference to the implicit knowledge-of him you had before thè 
event. - The: person or his portrait -answers:to the: implicit. idea of 
_ him that you had in your mind... -This idea:led you to. seek and identify 
the person. Similar situations arise when we :forget. or get. mixed ùp — 
. Some-name and we.. suggest. to ourselves a number of names ‘to get 
what we want. In the same-manner the implicit -idea of the criterion 
of truth that we have at present in our: mind and that is entailed by 
the total idea or meaning of truth, which is also similarly présent 
there, seek to be explicit. That is, the mind, being aware of them as 
only implicitlyin it demands their explicit awareness. And, 60, 
-generally. and very.. indefinitely, guided by this. implicit ‘awareness of 
. truth and its- criterion; the mind’ suggests -somè objects to see if any 
one.of them answers to-the implicit idea:of the- criterion. `The object 
. that: answers is:also entailed: by this implicit. idea‘ of-truth, so -that the 
- correct. suggestion,.while. serving,as the explicit: -form.of-the criterion, 
. also serves to explicate.the. idea-of truth. -With the: identification of 
-more criteria-the-idea-of truth becomes more and more explicit -or well- 
-defined.in-the mind. So that the:. mind „knows the. criteria and’ the 
thing of which they are criteria-from before, ‘but it: knows these only 
-implicitly- and the mind recognises theéir:.explicit:.forms.as it discovers 
ror hits upon.certain objects amoniist those it.. suggests to ‘itself as pos- 
-sible criteria.. Any explicit form of criterion is directly known by the 
‘mind to be the correct: answer to the question, ‘What is-the - criterion 
-of truth ?’’? -And so, by implication, to be a correct explication of the 
meaning: of. truth. It knew ‘the “answer “implicity. but now it: knows it 
explicitly. -So long:as the..mind.is.not sure. of this it-cannot know or 
articulate: alything. < It may go wrong: sometimes : mistake: -something 
.to-be the-explication of “what is-implicit, -but-it.canz also . correct “its 
-Mistake. -We:also mistake-some perceptual object: such -as-a person 
-seen from.aadistancé. or a name spoken. or written down in a hurry, 
. for what:we really wanted, that'is: what correctly ‘represents the impli- 
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cit idea of the person or name we have in the mind. But we can 
detect our mistake and. correct it by an appeal to our memory and 
judgment. Ifin a certain case we cannot thus correct ourselves but 
stick to our mistake, it is a sign that we have a false idea of the person 
or the namé from the very beginning and we have to unlearn it and 
learn the cortect things through fresh contact with them or through 
. consulting other persons who know them. In fact, other persons can 
help to. ‘point out to us our mistakes of this nature. So that whether 
one is correct in one’s identification of the criterion of truth (and 80, 
of its meaning, to the extent the criterion is a part of the- latter) is to 
be finally known by an appeal to others, though it is initially known 
to be correct by one’ s own commonsense, In phi losophy, therefore, 
an individual thinker, after discovering the criterion or meaning. 
of something like truth or falsity, must place it before others to 
see if he is not mistaken about this discovery. The scientist 
adopts the same method of confirmation with regard to his disco- 
veries. He communicates his experimental results to others and 
if they too find the same results after performing the experi- 
ments themselves, the discovery in ` question” is said to be true 
and not a fabrication. However, what ` we wished to point 
out here is this that thoagh’ one may make mistakes in identifying or 
recognising the criterion, that is implicit in one’s mind, this should not 
imipair one’s trust in this method of finding the criterion just as certain 
mistakes committed in observation ‘by individual scientists and detected 
= by others do not affect their general reliance on the observational 
` method of scientific research. And now one might raise another 
objection to our proposed method of finding the criterion of truth or 
falsity. It is this that one may not have the awareness of anything — 
implicit in one’s mind regarding the criterion and, so, may not recog- 
nise the correct criterion when it is suggested to one’s mind. Our 
reply to this is that in that case oné does not know the exact nature 
of the question at hand and cannot set.about to answer it. We are not 
concerned with such a case as the scientists are not concerned with 
the evidence of a person, with.regard to the question of a particular 
pitch of sound, who carinot hear it. It is enough if there are many . 
who agree on it. Particular capacities and knowledge are the prê- 
condition of a particular kind of enquiry, and a person not competent 
to-answer a certain question, because of his lack of-the proper equip- 
ment to follow and deal with it, cannot constitute enough of ah objec- 
tion to the general method of solution of it. It is sufficient argument 
for the method of solution if there are many others with the requisite 
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. equipment and if most of them, following this method, arrive at some | 
one particular solution. | P -3 


» + 


II. Criticism of the traditional solutions. 

Now the question is, what might be the ¢riteria of truth and 
falsity? To say that it is correspondance’ and non-correspondance 
respectively with what is really there is to explicate just a little the 
meaning of truth and falsity of a perception. To make.this statement 
descriptive of the required criteria. one has to indicate in what manner 
can we decide whether something ostensibly there corresponds or not 
with sométhing really: there. 'That-is to say, how can we know what 
is really there as distinguished from what is ostensibly there and taken, 
but not known, to.be true? If we can know this reality behind the 
appearance we can easily judge whether the latter corresponds with ` 
the former or not and, so, is true or false. Now can it help if one 
said that what is really there is also as much perceptible as what is 
ostensibly there? No, for then one would have perceived the two 
together and there would not have any question of one’s believing that 
one has only taken something for truth-but not known it as such and 
that one stands to correction. To say that we perceive what is really 
there is to say that truth is sélf-evidehtial. But truth is not so. An 
ostensible perception only produces.in the perceiver’s mind a belief in 
its truth just as an advertisement, for an article does a trust in the 
latter’s worth. But just as an advertisement for a particular brand of 
tooth-pasté is no. réliable guide for one who wants a good tooth-paste 
so is the case with bare perception with regard to our decision as to its 
validity. With regard to falsity, this would be also self-evidential in 
the above situation when what is really there is said to be perceptible. 
It would be like the falsity of a bank-note I deliberately imagine to be 
in my empty purse. But this is palpably wrong for a perception is 
not known to be false in this easy and transparent manner. Falsity 
is, however, not claimed to be self-evidential in exactly the same sense 
in which truth is sometimes done, for what we take to be false is so 
taken only when it is cancelled by another perception (as the illusory 
: snake is done by the rope-percepticn). which is then to be self-evidently 
true. Still it is sometimes claimed that this cancelled or sublated per-. 
cept is false self-evidentially in the sense that it has withdrawn itself 
_ from our presence and nothing more is required to convince us of its 
. falsity. But this is also not satisfactory for we do believe that what 
has thus condemned itself might be true. So that unless it is proved 
against us that our belief that our perceptual knowledge and illusions 
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are but taken: to be true and- false réspectively and not ‘known*to be 
-so and, therefore, open to correction, is just an idle belief, we will 
not abandon it and accept the self-evidential, theory. of truth and 
falsity. In fact, we mear one thing by “* taking á percept to be true ”’ 
‘and quite another by ‘‘ knowing it to be true ” and the self-evidential 
theory of truth seeks to obliterate. that difference. This we do not 
approve as meanings cannot bé changed by any philosopher’s theory. . 
And. if the philosopher and his followers disregard this distinction in . 
meaning they only succeed in creating a special vocabulary for their 
private use and cannot convince others.. ` = 


So that it would not‘ do saying: that what is. really. there is‘as 
much perceptible. as what is ostensibly there.. It is sometimes said 
that what is really there behind a true-perception is an. imperceptible - 
entity which is the proper cause. of. the former while. in case of illu- 
sions, like that of a snake in a ropę, there is no. such proper cause 
behind the ostensible perception. (In the case of pure hallucinations 
. too no proper cause is to be found, for in the locus of the hallucination. 
there is only air and, šo, one would find only. the imperceptible entities 
that cause air). But this will not do, . For, first, such-an imper- 
ceptible cause of a percept is only imagined when perception is pictured. 
after the. phenomenon of reflection in a mirror. But this way of 
regarding the situation.is wholly gratuitous and.the analogy is weak in 
so far.as the percept -does not appear to be .caused eithér by any. 
external agency, as a material object is done, -or by. the.perceiver’s ` 
mind, as. the. mental object. in. that mind. (such as thoughts and voli-. 
‘tions)- are-done... No, a .percept. appears to be -simply given. . Thè 
percept is-.of a natural. phenomenon. which.is caused but. the latter’s 
‘being perceived cannot be said to be cause. For the simple reason 
that. this :does net appear- to be a natural phenomenon and then this. 
alleged cause is never found but merely imagined on the analogy of a. 
mirror-image. But while this image has a. real pérceptible cause in 
the form of. an object. the percept has no such cause and to insist that 
it has one, though. an imperceptible one, is to dogmatise. This is, 
again, confusing a pictorial meaning with. a cognitive one, for the 
cause of.a percept may be picturable after the cause of an image but it 
is pot.cognisable. . Secondly, even if we grant this imperceptible cause 
of-.a-percept, that is admit it to have some cognitive meaning, it is a 
worthless. criterion for .the. obvious reason that.a criterion must be 
capable..of. being used by normal people and not reserved for a few 
extra-ordinary | persons. blessed .with the. power to intuit metaphysical. 
entities:. So that the causal. theory of origin of -knowledge, leading to 
a renresentative theorv of its nature, offers us the alleged imperceptible 
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cause of-a true perception as the original of it, and, so, ‘as what is really 
there. These theories are mistaken and so are the answers based upon 
them to the question of what. is really there or of à criterion of true 
perception. This, again, is to be directly seen if we consider the 
meaning of the criterion of truth. For to know a perception to be ` 
true is not to know any supposed cause of it, whether perceptible or. 
imperceptible, and to compare’ the percept with this cause. As seen 
before we do not really mean anything by this cause of a percept. And 
then we do not mean by this ‘‘ knowing of truth of a perception ” any 
sort of occult or super-normal apprehension. but something quite 
natural and available to normal-~people who use the expression. 

Now one might suggest that what is really there behind any of 
our ostensible perceptions are neither as obviously presented as the 
latter nor for that reason as occult as the metaphysical entities. It is 
a subtle thing to be inferred from certain effects produced on scientific 
instruments.. Thus, for instance, that there was. really a phantom 
over there what appeared to me to be there may be proved if I can 
produce a photograph of the phantom. It is admitted here that the 
phantom, .if it is real, must reflect diffused light like any other opaque 
object and, so produce an image on the photographic plate of a camera. 
Again, whether I have really seen a series of red flashes at a distance 
and heard loud shrill cries will be proved if I can produce a record of 
these on colour and sound films. It is admitted that electro-magnetic 
~- waves of certain particular length must_be the cause of a true percep- 
a of red colour and these must produce the corresponding records — 
on the colour film, while air-vibrations of a certain form must be the 
cause of a true audition of shrill cries and these must produce’ the 
appropriate records on the sound, film through the photo-electric and 
other instruments. But is this criterion of what is really there and, | 
so, of testing a percept for its truth, acceptable? No, for what is 
. really there may not be an effect of a cause, no matter whether gross 
or subtle. The phantom, the red colour and the cries that I perceived, 
or for that matter, the angels and other miracles that the saints and 
pious souls saw sometimes individually but often in association with 
others, may not have any physical basis or cause, and, so, these may 
not be able to produce such effects as are considered to be the scientific 
proofs of their true existence as distinguished from their appearing to 
exist. And now to say that a colour having no electro-magnetic waves 
associated with it is no real colour and a sound with no air-vibrations 
to back it is no real sound is to define these objects of perception. 
rather narrowly and dogmatically. For in so defining we are using the ` 
empirical generalisations made on the basis of- experience. Colours 
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have been found to be constantly associated with some waves. producing 
other effects, only in the case of those colours as have been perceived 
in dreams or abnormal states of the body and. mind this association 
has not been found.. But from this one cannot conclude that when L 
either individually or along with others, perceive, in quite normal 
condition of my body ‘and mind (as proved by other activities of mine 
during that time) a colour or a sound having no wave associated with 
it, I or my fellow perceivers are having illusions. For the association 
of a colour or a sound with a wave or some sort has not been estab- 
lished for éases like this. To insist that colours and sounds that have 
no basis in some sort of vibration and that produce no record ona film 
_ are not true colours or sounds is to indulge in a piece of. free and illicit 
definition for one’s private use. It would be like saying that a friend 
who does not always use sweet words is no friend. Such a bold proce- 
dure means giving up the original question, viz., ‘‘ What is the 
criterion of truth?” and posing a new one, viz., ‘‘ May we not define 
truth of a perception by the possession by the percept of a subtle cause 
which can leave its mark on sensitive instruments?’’ Clearly enough, 
this is neither here nor there. aR . 

May we not say that coherence of a percept with other percepts 
is the mark of its truth? Thus if I' wish to know whether the fire I 
have just seen there and have taken for truth is true I have only to 
see if I can find certain objects which are causally associated with fire 
in general, such as, heat, smoke, oxygen, combustible substances and 
ashes.’ If I find no ashes, nor smoke nor warmth in the place where 
I saw fire from a distance a moment ago I shall naturally doubt my 
seeing. A scientist will be much perplexed’if he sees floating’ on water 
a piece of iron that looks like one and gives the same values for its 
density and conductivity as iron is known to possess. He will say that 
he hardly believed his eyes when he saw the piece floating on water. 
So wila person say who sees, either alone or along with many others, 
q saint walk over fire unburnt or over water undrowned or rise from 
“death. Only a few years ago an Indian yogi used to show before large 
gatherings and under the direct scrutiny of the renowned scientists 
feats of miracles like taking concentrated nitric acid, potassium 
cyanide and other poisons with perfect ease. The scientists said they 
could not believe their eyes. So that we reject in practice the percepts 
that do not cohere with others. Miracles are not daily occurrences 
and we either do not believe in the past miracles or explain them’ by 
mass-hypnosis. Yet there is no strict logical justification for this 
procedure. For no logical relation subsists between one percept and 
another which are thus not necessarily connected but merely found to 
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be associated in experience. Such causal associations, though regular, 
are but empirically grounded and, so, contingent. So that we cannot 
reject any percept as false on the ground of its not following any of 
these laws. Such irregular phenomena as well exist by the side of the 
regular ones. And to insist that they: must not be admitted into the 
rank of the true or the existent because of their irregularity is to fall 
into dogmatic and -private definition of truth and existence, which 
procedure, as we have shown, is worthless. That a true percept must 
cohere with other percepts cannot be proved from experience and it 
does not follow from the notion we have of perceptual truth. Rather 
it circumscribes and impairs the accepted meaning of. truth of 
perception. “` 

There is another difficulty in coherence theory as presented by 
the idealists. The criterion of coherence: when applied in a concrete 
situation to give us knowledgé of truth of a perception, can yield but 
a certain degree of this knowledge.. This is because we cannot exhaust 
the infinite links in the chain of verifying perceptions and there will 
always remain the contingency of our meeting in the future a series 
of evidence up-setting our previous conclusions. This is, however, a 
minor difficulty. We could reconcile ourselves to it by admitting that 
perhaps no criterion is capable of giving us absolute certainty with 
regard to truth and falsity of a perception. For the application of the 
criterion presupposes the presence of certain items other than the per- 
ception to be verified and we might in a given situation either lack the 
adequate amount of these items or get so huge a quantity of them that 
we cannot use them all. This does not necessarily prove any defect 
in the criterion itself but only that in the nature of things. We are 
not always provided with an amount of evidence that is neither too 
small nor too large for our purpose. The criterion should be held 
worthy if it is definite and applies on its materials with sureness. Of 
course a criterion that yields good result with a comparatively small 
amount of such materials as usually accompany’ our perceptions is 
better, but this is only a matter of degree and perhaps we can hardly 
speak of a criterion that-is perfectly accommodating and yields certain 
knowledge. of truth and falsity of a perception in all circumstances. 

So that judged in this. way the coherence criterion, giving us only a 
certain degree of knowledge of truth and falsity, may not be con- 
demned on this account. But some. advocates of this criterion main- 
tain that truth and falsity are themselves matters of degree and absolute 
truth and falsity are but abstractions. This, however, creates genuine 
difficulty for the theory. For, we know that what is true or false is 
absolutely so and it is not truth and falsity but only our knowledge of 
ate thot han dacvane hie fallaws from the very meanings of these 
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- words and to play fast and loose with the ordinary use of words does 
not help any philosophical problem. 
So that the coherence theory has failed to provide us with our 
required criterion of truth and falsity. Can the pragmatic theory 
succeed in this trial? No. For if the pragmatist says that what 
leads to successful practice is true, his criterion ig coherence which we 
have found wanting. For how can one know whether something has 
succeeded in practice but by examining how it has fitted ` with other 
facts of life including our anticipations regarding it? A pen, mistaken 
for a pen-knife, will not work in practice as it will not cut bread or 
paper. But the pragmatist sometimes means by a perception a ‘‘ plan 
of action ° and not what it does mean, viz., the cognitive basis for a 
possible plan of action. And now he maintains that the true.percept 
is that which, as a plan of action, succeeds. But this is wide of the’ 
mark. For a percept, like that of my pair of scissors, may not succeed 
in cropping the hair of my child as I wish it, not because I have mis- 
taken something: else for a pair of scissors but because I am not trained 
iri the barber’s art and the child, instead of co-operating with me, 
_ will throughout resist my best efforts. There are many other factors 
besides a true perception to determine the success or failure of a plan 
of action started on the basis of the perception, and, so, the success or 
failure of the plan is no sure mark, of the truth or falsity of the per- 
_ ception. To press, however, that this must be the criterion is, again, 
to. imply a new definition of truth and falsity, and, so, to step out of 
useful discussion. _ Some pragmatists go to another extreme and rnain- 
tain that the true percept is what ultimately satisfies us. But this is 
clearly a criterion of no cognitive value as it reduces truth and falsity 
to matters of feelings, emotions and mere beliefs. What satisfies me 
may not satisfy others and what satisfies all of us to-day may be dis- 
covered to-morrow to have produced painful consequences and, so, 
declared unsatisfactory. ‘To insist that truth and falsity are essentially 
relative and not absolute is to violate the rule of useful discourse and 
. .to“embark upon a separate subject-matter. 


Til. Our Answer to the-Question : 


But now that the principal answers to-our question are disposed 
of, what remains? If we do not find a tolerably good answer we shall 
have to doubt the very ground of our question. “This ground, we may 
remember, is our belief that what we ordinarily perceive is only taken — 
for truth but not known to be such. If, however, we do not find any 

, means to know this truth, can we still maintain this belief in our 
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knowledge of perceptual truth? Might we not say then that we mean 
something by truth but cannot know anything for truth? So that now 
we ask the plain question of fact, do we ever know anything for truth? 
The answer to this will settle our present problem and our answer is, 
Yes, very often and many things. Whenever we aré in the company 
of others and refer in our conversation either directly or indirectly to 
perceptible things. about us, the tables and chairs, animals and other 
objects that meet our eyes, and whenever ‘we agree about them, and 
almost always we agree, we know them for truth. Thus have we 
known, and not merely taken, for truth, the familiar objécts about us, 
and thus do we go about to know for truth or ‘verify any new object 
given to our individual perception. So that the criterion of something 
being really there is its being perceived by other persons as well 
besides me. -This is well-known and widely accepted by most persons 
though some highly sophisticated ones suspect it. But their suspicion 
is artificial. For the commonly held meaning of the phrase, “ know- 
ing some percept for truth” is getting it corroborated by other 
perceivers. It ig not any of the meanings previously considered as 
severally offered by the theories that truth is (1) self-evidential, 
(2) consists in correspendance of a percept with its so-called proper and 
subtle cause, (8) cortespondance with its proper but occult “cause, 
(4) coherence with other percepts, and (5) workability in practice. All 
these meanings of knowledge of truth (and falsity) are artificial and 
lead to false criteria, of these characteristics. To insist with regard to 
any one of them that it yields a true criterion and, so, that to know 
a percept to be true is to know it as verified by this criterion, is to 
take liberty with our conception of truth. But the meaning of 
knowledge of perceptual truth that we have offered here in terms of 
corroboration by other persons does not prejudice our commonly held 
notion of truth and falsity. ‘A true percept cannot be conceived to -be 
uncorroborated by a company of perceivers aş it can be so conceived 
to be either -not self-evidentially true, or unassociated with any subtle 
cause like electro-magnetic waves or with its usual gross causes ‘and 
effects, or; again, with success in practice. It is inconceivable that 
there is really a tree over there yet a. number of persons are not agree- 
ing on it. Of course here it is assumed that the persons are normal, 
agreeing on many other things, and that the perceptual object in ques- 
tion is within easy reach of their perceptual faculties which are 
directed on it. It is obvious that if there is really a tree there a 
number of persons consulted on this point must, on examination of the 
object in question, give their unanimous verdict regarding its presence. 
To argue that since there is a possibility of any one an S oe 
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an illusion, therefore, all of them might suffer the same illusion, is 
perhaps disingenuous. For, in a particular situation, the fact of one’s 
having an illusion is proved by other’s having the true cognition. To 
argue that since every one of the company has at one time or another 
in his or her life has suffered illusion and, so, in a given situation where 
they are jointly deciding an issue, they might all go wrong, is clever 
‘but unconvincing. For if we calculate the probability of such a 
contingency it will be almost nil while the probability that what we 
agree upon to be there is there will be extremely high. It will be 
readily seen that since there are a great many psychophysical factors 
conditioning our perception of an object; if two persons make out ‘the 
same object, it is highly improbable that they have worked on two 
differerit and mistaken lines and only accidentally come to an agree- 
ment. It is highly improbable that two persons doing a sum, involving 
numerous items and steps, come to an idential result which is yet false. 
The probability of their making the same amount of mistake is very 
small. Now the probability of a correct perception or answering of a 
sum is enormously heightened if the number of persons perceiving or 
doing the sum increases. Now think of a very complex sum of 
numerous items and steps being given to five persons and four of them 
arrive at some idential answer while one-at some other. Should we 
not be sure that the former answer is correct while the latter incorrect? 
In fact considerations like this, namely, that though numerous factors 
- determine our perception yet all of us almost always come to the same 
perceptual judgments, have led us to our convention regarding the 
meaning of verification or knowledge of ruth -of a perception. The 
convention is, to repeat, that a perception is said to be known or verified 
- to be true or false if it corresponds with what a few others -have per- 
ceived to be there or not there respectively, or more simply, by the 
criterion of validity of a perception we mean its corroboration by a | 
few others. The probability of a perceptual judgment being true 
increases so rapidly with a small ‘increase in the number of concurring 
perceivers that it is useless to go in search of further witness of an 
object or event if we have, say, four or five such. The evidence of 
this number of persons on something being there or not, if in agree- 
ment, is equivalent to a verdict and it will be sheer pedantry to regard 
it as a probable truth and not a sure one. 


However we have only sought to indicate why man “has adopted 
the convention regarding the meaning of knowledge and criterion of 
truth. The long experience of our race has shown that what five 
persons perceive is also perceived by a thousand and what the former 
declare as false is also so declared by the latter. Such disagreement 
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and doubt as are found in the region of moral, political or religious 
matters are unknown in the perceptual field where we are concerned 
with the existence or non-existence of. such common objects as a chair 
or a table. (We are not concerned here with the philosopher’s sense- 
data which vary with persons just as we are not concerned with the 
sensations and feelings and religicus beliefs of persons.) We have here 
also sought to give some sort of sophisticated defence of this common- 
sense notion of confirmation of a perceptual judgment against a 
sophisticated attack on it. In this connection we have considered the 
probability of a perceptual judgment, agreed upon by a few persons, 
turning false, considering the process involved in a judgment of this 
kind as a very complex affair involving numerous elements. We have 
found that this probability is practically nil. 

But all these considerations that we have brought to back up the 
criterion we have offered here are in one sen3e superfluous. For if one 
sees that we, people in general, mean-by a-criterion of truth this what 
we have mentioned here, then one cannot but think of any other answer 
to our question. It is useless for anyone to seek to refute it as one 
cannot change our mode of ‘thinking and behaviour so easily. 
Philosophy can serve man by clearing. up his confusions regarding 
certain concepts that have appeared from time to time because of his 
falling a prey to verbal and pictorical analogies and false abstractions. 
Philosophy itself is partly responsible for many of these confusions, 
pseudo-questions and- false answers, and true philosophy, by a clear 
analysis of the meanings of the key-words involved-in a certain area 
of discourse and by a continuous reference to our commonsense and to 
the plain meanings of words, manifests the confusions. Philosophy as 
an intellectual discipline cannot establish new convention about 
meanings of familiar and significant words. Berkeley sought to change 
the meanings of perception and existence while Hume those of causality 
and- self but both failed. For a philosopher does not discover new facts 
or experiences like the scientist, and the religious or ethical genius, who 
may coin new words, to represent their discoveries or change the 
meanings of old words to accommodate new aspects of things revealed 
by them. Such philosophies as mysticism, speculative metaphysics, 
existentialism or phenomenology, which seek to augment our experience 
instead of clarifying it; and which therefore introduce new words and 
meanings, are a mixed kind of literature. They pursuade us -to see 
various things which are mostly their inventions and not genuine 
discoveries and so they seldom convince anybody. While the scientists, 
and to some extent, the prophets, convert man to their faith because of 
their genuine discovery of objects, either of the external world or of our 
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mental one, which they demonstrate {0 be there though hitherto 
unnoticed by us, the constructive philosopher only imagines things to 
. be there. Their efforts to convince others fail and they succeed only in 

creating: confusions: and sementing dislocations. ~ But analytical philo- 
sophy, such as we have adopted for our treatment of the question of truth 
and falsity here, seeks to show the meanings of words and phrases that 
we all know yet about which we have sometimes vagueness and confu- 
sion. Its method is to present before us the clear and distinct meanings 
and to help us to recognise them ag the right ones. The individual ana- 
lytic philosopher, by introspeetive search into his own consciousness and 
also looking into the ordinary usage ofthe words like truth and.falsity, 
good and bad, brings out the meanings of these words and presents them 
to‘his fellow beings who may. then recognise them to be the right ones. 
_It-is assumed here, what may be admitted as a given fact, that there 
are these meanings in our minds and the individual thinker only 
_ discovers them for others who will readily recognise:them to be already’ 
_ In. their minds though not distinctly grasped. They will accept these 

meanings as answering to those they had in their minds in an implicit 
form. If one has no such meanings so that one cannot judge whether 
that offered by an individual thinker is correct or not, then one. has to- 
learn the meaning of the word in question from his society. It isa 
fact, however, that most persons know, implicitly .or explicitly, the 
meaning of truth or falsity, and they can appreciate and judge the efforts 
of an individual investigator like the present one. It is to help them 
that an enquiry of this nature is undertaken and it is on their judgment 
that the correctness or incorrectness of the ‘results of the enquiry rests. 
Even good poetry, it is said, should come, | like a whisper of memory to 
us, presenting us things we implicitly have in our minds and so can 
readily accept as true; a good poet does not impress us- with novelty but 
with truth. Poetic imagination is not fabrication -but revelation and, 
so, distinct from fancy. So that as the poet helps man to recognise 
some of the latter’s feelings and- sentiments so does the analytic 
_philosopher help him to recognise some of the important meanings or 
concepts, severally represented by such woe as truth, beauty, 
goodness, self, world, existence, etc. i 


PRITHVIRAJA CHAUHAN - 


A plea for a revised study 


NIsITHRANJAN Ray, M.A. 
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No crowned head. of mediaeval India is perhaps associated with 
greater fame and glory in popular minds than Prithviraja Chauhan. 
Many legends have grown around him extolling his various exploits in 
love and war. Chand Bardai, -œ contemporary bard, in his epic 
Prithviraja-Rasa recalls various achievements of his patron, the last 
chivalrous Rajput king of India. The contemporray poem, Prithviraja- 
Vijaya, probably composed-by a Kashmiri. poet resident.in the Chauhan 
Court and Hammira-Mahakavya written by Nayachandra Suri in the 
14th century are also replete with many anecdotes and materials 
connected with the life of the most valiant among the Chauhans. But 
a close and unbiassed ` study of contemporary records. other than the. 
bardic Rajput chronicles reveals the fact that, Prithviraja has been the 
recepient of an undeserved celebrity. 

In the opinion of V. A. Smith Prithviraja ‘‘ is the popular hero of - 
Northern India and his exploits in love and war are the subject..of rude 
epics and bardic lays to this day.......- .. His fame as a bold lover 
rests upon his daring abduction of the (not unwilling) daughter. of 
Jaichand the Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj *’.* 

The traditional account of the circumstances icaling to the conflict. 
between Jayachand Gaharwal and Prithviraja Chauhan, viz., the 
abduction by Prithviraja of Samyogita, daughter of Jayachand does not 
bear scrutiny and is unknown to sober. -history.” The Rasa account that 
Prithviraja and Jayachand were two. . grandsons, through. daughters of 
Anangapala, the Tomara king of Delhi, is equally untenable. The 
statement to the effect that Prithviraja and Samarsingh of. Mewar were 
contemporaries cannot also be accepted’ as a sober historical fact. 
While C. V. Vaidya ° regards.the Rasa story of the Swayamvara as 
“* too enchanting to be true i- he is hot inclined to discard it altogether. 
Says he ‘‘ it is difficult to reject it phous? as some do and we believe 


1 V. A. Smith, Harly History of India, 4th Edition, p. 402. 
2 J.A.S.B.,,1887, Vol. LV, pp. 5-65; J.B.R.A.S., 1927, pp. 203-11. H. C. Ray, 
Dynastic History ‘of Northern India, Vol. I, p. 1085 and Tripathi, History of Kanauj, 
325-26. 
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that Prithviraja to whom Samyogita must have communicated, her love 
like Juliet, by a sudden raid on Kanauj, must have carried her off ”’ 
Such a tonclusion appears to be based more on what. may be TET 
flight of poetic imagination -than on ascertained historical data. The’ 
contemporary author of Prithviraja Vijaya does not include Samyogita 
in the list of Prithviraja’s quéens. But while the historicity of the 
Swayamvara episode is open’ to serious doubt, that there was hostility 
between the Chauhans and the Gaharawals cannét be denied. 

i The Madanpur stone Inscription ‘-of Prithviraja, dated: Samvat 
1239 (Cirica 1182-83 A.D.) testify .to his conflict with the Chandella 
King Paramardideva. They show that Prithviraja had invaded and 
plundered, if not annexed a large portion*of the Chandella ‘territory. 
beyond the Betwa. There is also evidence to show that there was 
friendship between the Gahadavalas and the Chandellas, » and! as 
suggested. by Dr. H. C. Ray *+‘.the struggle which accordizig to: “Chand 
was opened with the battle on: “the, Pahuj may well have beéiva duel: 
` between two allies on the one hand and the Chahatianas on the other.” 
The Mau: Inscription of Madanavaraman Chandella ° states that 
‘‘ though dread of him the King of Kasi always passes his time in 
friendly behaviour.” 

The. conflict between FPrithviraja and J aani was. “but an 
episode in the lòng drama of.inter-state rivalries which had been an 
` unfortunate feature of Indian history sinċe -after the disruption of the 
Pratihara imperial structure. Apart from the Swayamvara episode, 
the concluding portion of the Rasa account is also incompatible with 
known facts of history. According to Chand Bhat, Jayachand felt so 
much insulted consequent upon the abduction of his daughter- by 
Prithviraja, that in order to wreak vengeance on the Chauhan rival, | 
he called to his aid Shihabuddin Ghuri. Shihabuddin responded to the 
invitation of Jayachand, marched against Prithviraja, was defeated by 
him inthe first battle, but won a victory in the second encounter which 
cost Prithviraja his life and throne. ` o- 

The authenticity of this version of the Rasa again is öpen to 
serious doubt. Indian tradition is by no means unanimous on the 
subject.. According to Prithviraja-Vijaya the prince who ; incited 
Shihabuddin Ghori to action against Prithviraja was not Jayachand, 
- but Bhima II, the Chaulukya prince of Anhilwara. -Besides Moslem 
historians do not make mention of any alliance between Jayachand and 
the Ghuri chieftain. On the contrary the fact that es after 


. & Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. XX, Plate XXXII, Nos. 9, ‘to & 11, Ibid., 
Vol. XXT, pp. 173-74, Nos. 9-11. 
5 Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. 1, p. 1085, 
-6 H1. Vol. I, p. 198, V. 15. 
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the fall of Delhi, the Moslem army captured Kanauj and drove away 
Jayachand, seems to indicate that there was no alliance between the 
two. 
The senile between Prithviraja and Shihabuddin Ghuri was a 
critical and decisive event in the history of mediaeval India, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the motive-power behind it was a desire on 
the part of one Indian prince to wr eak ` vengeance on another. The 
conflict between the Chahamanas and the Moslems had its root deep 
in the past and the events of 1191-1192 were the logical and inevitable 
outcome of a process which had been at work for a long time past. . 
Evidenċe is not lacking to show shat the struggle was at least two 
hundred years old.. The Pfabandha-Kosa’ of Rajasekhara credits the 
Chaumana prince, Govindaraj, with a victory against Sultan Mahmud. 
Nearly, a century later another ruler belonging to the same dynasty, 
Durlabharaja TIT was, according to Prithotraja- Vijaya, killed in action 
while fighting against the Matangas. Ifthe commentator Jonaraja is 
correct in equating Matanga with Mleccha, then probably ‘the, action, 
referred to above, was æ fight between the Chahamana ruler nad the 
‘Moslem forces, Another prince of the same dynasty,: Ajoyraja, 
according to the same source, is believed to have defeated’ a Moslem 
army towards the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. His successor, 
Arnoraja, claims, the author of Prithviraja-Vijaya (Sarga VI), once . 
defeated the Matangas and made a great massacre of the Turuskas who 
had come from across the Marusthali or the desert. It appears that 
‘the target of the Moslem invasion was the temple of the sacred 
Puskaratirtha, but the invasion was repulsed as Arnoraja claims to have 
purified the place by constructing a lake on the battle-field. The 
Chahamana-Moslem struggle assumed a` serious character when 
Vigraharaja IV (1153-1164 A.D.) annexed the Tomara Kingdom of 
Delhi to his dominions, thus bringing them. in contiguity with the 
Moslem-occupied .areas of the Punjab and the neighbourhood. The 
Delhi Siwalik Pillar Inscription of 1164: A.D.° claims ‘on behalf - of 
Vigraharaja repeated and smashing victories over the Mlechchas to 
such an extent that-he made Aryavartha “‘ once more the abode of the 
Aryas °. Remenisciences of a conflict: between the Chahamana and the 
Moslem armies are also preserved in the pages of Lalita-Vigraharaja, 
composed by Mahakavi Somadeva® in honour of Vigtaharaja 
(Acts III & IV). That the revival of the Moslem power under the 
House of Ghur, had become a. serious menace to the integrity of the 


7 J: R.A. S., 1958, p. 269, fn. 2, see also Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XXXIV, 
Introduction, p. CXXXVI. 

l 8 Indian Antiquary, ‘ok Pe pp. 215-19; 
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Chahamana dominions is borne out by the Hamsi stone Inscription dated 
1168 A.D. It yields the information that thinking of ‘‘ Hammira, 
who had become the cause of the anxiety of the world ’’, Prithviraja II, 
the successor of Vigraharaja, placed his maternal uncle, Kilhana, in 
charge of the fort of Asika or Hansi. 

Thus there is ample evidence to show that Prithviraja had 
Inherited the legacy of an enmity with the Muslims, an enmity of a 
long-standing character which need not and cannot be explained in 
terms of Jayachand’s invitation to Shihabuddin Ghuri. The conflict 
arose out of the determination of the Muslims to seek aggrandisement 
at the _experise of the Chahamana-erritories—a position which the 
Chahamanas could ill afford to ignore. In the first conflict that 
followed, even the Moslem Chroniclers admit, Rai Pithora came out 
successful, but the Rasa account that Shihabuddin was many times 
captured in battle and at each time released and. sent back by 
Prithviraja cannot be accepted ; as correct in the absence of corroborating 
. evidence. The second Moslem attack, delivered shortly after, however, 
ended in the defeat and capture of the Chauhan leader. According to 
the testimony of the contemporary work, Tabagat-i-Nasiri, ‘‘ The 
whole of the Ranas of Hind were along with the Rae Kolah.”’. This 
statement has led some scholars including Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’ ‘to 
believe that Prithviraja had organised a Hindu: confederacy in his 
resistance against the Muslim invaders. Such a conclusion is, 
however, not warranted by the evidence of materials at our’ disposal. 
C. V. Vaidya ™ is right when he says ‘‘ there is no corroborating 
evidence from epigraphic records to prove the confederacy °.. On the 
contrary evidence points to the fact that the relations between: the 
Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas’* on one side, between the 
Chahamanas and the Gahadavalas on the other, and that between the 
Chahamanas and the Chandellas had been definitely hostile and in the 
circumstances it would not have been possible for Prithviraja, to bring 
the impact of a concentrated, united resistance to bear ‘upon the 
struggle against the Moslem aggressors. Evidence is also lacking to 
show that the Chahamana leader even made an attempt to that effect. 

_ There is no doubt that Prithviraja fought valiantly against the 
Muslims. The tragic circumstances in which he died at the hands of 
the conquerors no doubt lent colour to the pathos felt almost universally 


10 f.A., 1912, pp. 17-19. 
11 Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar. ‘ He (Prithviraja) solicited the kings | of North India 
to join his confederacy, and they all did except, of course, Jayachandra.” 
T rogeedings and Transactions of the 4th Oriental Conference, 1926, Vol. TI, p. 762. 
C. V. Vaidya, Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. ITI, p. 381. 
2 : "i Partha-Parakrama, GOS, NO. IV, 1917, pp. 11 and 3 and Rasa, Vol. I, 
pp. 
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at his sad fate. But in reality the fame of Prithviraja far transcends 
his actual achievements. He came to the throne at the bare age of 
fifteen and it appears that his reign had a brief span of 15. years only. 
Young and experienced, he had inherited a legacy of war with the 
Muslims. And when all his attention and the attention of his 
neighbours should, have been focussed on how to meet the common 
menace of the Muslim invasion, he chose to fritter away his resources 
in desultory warfare with his neighbours, against only one of whom, viz., 
Chandella Paramardideva he came out successful.'* It is doubtful if 
Prithviraja had the capacity or even the intention to appreciate the 
nature and extent of the problems with which he was confronted. Not 
only did ‘he fail to realise the importance of organising an united 
` Yesistance in common with his’ brother-princes, he even neglected to 
enlist the support of allies who had hitherto been loyal to the 
Chahamanas. Even the apologist Chand admits that his vassals were 
dissatisfied with his policy and they openly blamed’ him for troubles in 
the Chahamana Kingdom. Besides tradition is not by any means 
unanimously in favour of Prithviraja. Lakshmidhara, the author of a 
Sanskrit work named Viruddha-Vidhi-Vidhwansa who was born in the 
family of one of the ministers of Prithviraja, conveys the impression 
that the Chahamana ruler was devoid of any worth and was immersed 
in vice. The -impression that, on coming to age, Prithviraja gave 
himself up solely to pleasure and neglected his army and royal duties is 
also hinted in the pages of the Rasa. At any rate there is nothing on 
record to show that Prithviraja occupied a position superior to that: of 
either the contemporary Chaulukya King or the Gahadavala ruler of 
Kanauj, either in influence or in respect of extent of dominions. 

The story of Prithviraj the Chauhan naturally recalls to our mind 
the fate of another Indian prince born more than five and a half centuries 
after him Sirajuddowla, the young Nawab of Bengal. Like the 
Chauhan prince, Sirajuddowla too failed to rise to the occasion and play 
a role that could be reasonably expected of him, at one of the most 
-~ critical stages in the history of India and yet was destined to earn a 
celebrity which was not ano deserving. 


14 Madanpur . Inscription referred to above 
15 Prithviraja-Rasa, Canto LXVI, pp. 985, 887-88 and 400-410. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 
_ British Couneil Publications—Nos. 88, 68, 65 & 66. 


{i) John Galsworthy by R. H. Mottram 2s, No. 38. | 
(ii) Charles Williams by John Heath-Stubbs 2s. No. 68. . 
(iii) Lytton Strachey by R. A. Scott-James 2s. No.65., 
(iv) Edward Gibbon by C. V. Wedgwood 2s. No. 66. 

The British Council is doing valuable ‘service to students of English 
literature by offering within the compass of 80 to 40 pages short biographies 
of important authors, both living and dead}. calong with an assessment of 
their achievement in the literary field. The approach to literary criticism, 
ind these little pamphlets illustrates a uniformly concrete manner. Nothing 
_ ig “hazarded in a speculative spirit and all that is said is related to facts 
drawn either from the writer’s life or from his work: .Thus introduced, 
the writers stimulate interest and we are led to make a first-hand acquaii- 
tance with the books they have written. For this ample- guidance is 
provided by the classified bibliography appended to the pamphlets.. They 
‘are all well printed and are sold at popular prices. It is unreasonable to 
expect that much that is new can be offered within the covers of the thin 
pamphlets but in reading them one has the feeling that the. critics are 
anxious to avoid trite observations and to give instead something that will 
_be a fresh view of the subject based upon an attempt at sympathetic 
interpretation. T 

R. H.- Mottram was a friend of Galsworthy and a life-long association 
with his subject tends to make his account slightly more favourable than 
is justifiable in the light of recent critical opinion. Edwin Muir, for 
example, is inclined to condemn Galsworthy’s fiction wholesale as an 
example of what he calls recit or period novel. Mr. Mottram mentions 
The Freelands as the only novel by Galsworthy to have been’ ‘unkindly 
treated by the march of events’. Here evidently he leans to the side of 
friendship. For with all his -good qualities as a writer, Galsworthy’s 
feelings and interests: do not seem -to achieve adequate expression ` and 
they have, therefore, largely lost their power to move us. Itis doubtful 
if we can find much pleasure in reading any of his novels except ‘The 
_ Man of Property’ in which he made an endeavour to paint Victorian 
Society, which for many years of his life continued to be the theme of his 
fiction, and was in the main responsible for his emergence into fame. 
Galsworthy’s dramas, about which also Mr. Mottram writes, still ‘retain 
their vitality. His dialogues are often crisp, clear and effective, his plots 
though tending now and then to the mechanical, are occasionally capable 
of surprising and some of his characters are still alive. ` 





If Galsworthv 
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gave evidence in his work of ‘an escape from personality’, from passionate 
simple conviction, it is likely. that its survival value would have been 
assured, Mr. Mottram winds up his account by a reference to the religious 
element in his work and to an allegory, published in’ ‘The Inn of Tran- 
quillity’. Here we have something that well brings out Galsworthy’s 
attitude as writer and thinker. Mr. Mottram has added to the usefulness 
of his: survey by including in it brief and precise summaries of all major 
novels and dramas by Galsworthy. l 
Charles Williams—by John Heath-Stubbs:—The pamphlet contains 
informaticn about a writer of varied achievement who is hardly known . 
beyond academic circles in this country. His poetry is chiefly concerned 
with the ‘matter of Britain’, his novels are ‘metaphysical thrillers’ and 
his drama in its mature form often resembles the work of T. 8, Ejiot. 
His ‘Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury’ provides a close parallel to Eliot’s — 
‘Murder in the Cethedral’, both being written for the Canterbury festival, 
and have a similar subject—the martyrdom of the protagonist; Referring: 
to Williams’s sequence of poems on the- Arthurian legend Mr. Heath- 
Stubbs cbserves: ‘It is on these poems, I believe, that any claim for him 
to rank as a major wriler musi finally rest.’ The critic reiterates his 
faith that Williams is a major poet in his concluding sentence. It is 
possible that we may think of him as a very good poet and yet deny him 
the title claimed for him by Mr. Heath-Stubbs. It has been denied even 
to T. 5. Eliot on quantitative grounds—his performance asa verse writer 
being meagre. There are other reasons for denying the title even when 
the standard of bulk is satisfied. Does the poet use language memorably ? 
Does he write with success in some of the chief poetic forms? There is also 
the question of his inventiveness. Charles William’s verse is difficult, 
his theme theological and the attitude in general reveals an insularity nob 
likely to increase his popularity with readers of non-British extraction. 
His eritical work ‘Poetry at Present’ (Oxford Clarendon Press) contains 
accounts cf 16 recent poets, the list being headed by Thomas Hardy and 
here we find a rare gift for analysis and interpretation which no doubt will 
be valued by readers. Mr. Heath-Stubbs does not refer to this work 
nor to other of his critical studies. This omission is deliberate and is 
dictated by the view that creative work claims priority in our consideration. 
In 1947 the Oxford University Press published a volume containing 
six ‘Essays presented to Charles Williams’. They were-not actually 
presented to him because Williams’s death occurred in May 1945. The 
volume is published with a memoir by C. 8. Lewis in the course of which 
the following statement is made about Williams: ‘“He was also, though 
nob a professional scholar, one of the best informed of us all and will 
always stand in my mind as acheering proof of how far a man can go 
with few languages and imperfect schooling.’’ This is perhaps slightly. 
patronizing and contrasts with the enthusiasm of Mr. Heath-Stubbs. 
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Perhaps the present critic emphasized the poetry rather than the criticism 
‘in view of the Oxford Don’s opinion and also showed no great ‘warmth 
for the novels, described as ‘spiritual shockers’ by Dr. R, W. Chapman, 


? 


Mr. Heath-Stubbs brings under. survey a varied body of material and E 


discusses „it-;both with tact and economy. If some of his. conclusions 
seem a little too warm-hearted, his getieral stand is clear, consistent and 
i Ak | gE ce te r 
Lytton Strachey—by R. A. “Scott-James :—The biographical element : 
im this pamphlet $s slender; the emphasis falls almost entirely upon 
‘Eminent Victorians’ ands ‘Queen Victoria’. - Of the personal habits and | 
l character of Lytton Strachey Virginia Woolf has’ written in her _‘The 
Voyage Out’ under the.name of Bt. John Hirst where he is depicted as | 
‘strong, searching, unyielding in mind.: i H. 'associat'on with. Virginia 
Woolf and others of the group forms the subject-matter of a work by J. K. 


Johnstone’ (The Bloomsbury. Group) ‘published oe years ago. 


Lytton Strachey wrote the biegrapliy with a point of view! which 
needed to be carefully sustained. The problem in the main was one of 
exclusion, to produce order out of chaos, The detachment which he 
exhibits is often no more than a technical device, In his account of 
Florence Nightingale the writer gives the main facts of her life. We 
sea the lineaments of a resolute figure gradually emerge. Then he puts 
on eap and bells and turns this respectable lady into a figure of fun. 
This is the art of music-hall and Strachey applies it with memorable results 
to his picture of Florence Nightingale. Strachey’s Gordon appears in two 
different aspects, the one quite ridiculous, the other resolute and of un- 
eonquerable strength. To produce his particular point of view in’ “regard 
to General Gordon... Strachey “neglects or even distorts a few of the 
facts”. Scott-James is a discriminate judge, an excellent appraiser of 
. literar. y merit and widè awake to faults when they appear. He has shown 
Lytton Strachey’s success as-a critic of French literaturé (Landmarks 
in French Literature, 1912).:and his great eave in the ‘Eminent 
Victorians’, ‘In the fourth year of the war’, we learn ‘this provocative 
` book vied with the war ätself as a topic of conversation’. In writing his 
next great work ‘Queen Victoria’ Strachey seems to have less succeeded 
with his theory of the point of view. ‘He came to scoff: and remained 
to pray.’ He seems to have used the privilege of the novelist—his omni- 
science—in delineating the characters of Queen Victoria, Melborne, Prince 
_ Albert, Disraeli and Gladstone and has sucgesded in producing a book 
of great value. -His ‘Elizabeth and Essex’ is a failure. Scott-J ames 
explains the probable causes. They are not accidental things | which 
Strachey could overcome by additional care, His temperament could not 
do justice to the theme. 
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The little pamphlet is a highly illuminating commentary upon a genius 
whose ‘success’ in the: literary field probably owed also to a form of 
affectation occasionally associated with the name of Oscar Wilde. 


Miss C. V. Wedgwood, the author of the pamphlet on Edward Gibbon 
is ‘herself a historian of standing. Her brief study of Gibbon’s life and 
work is the outcome of extensive reading. for years and a genuine ‘admiration 
for the great historical masterpiece whose value has scarcely suffered 

“although seven (six) generations of scholars have added to or modified our 
‘knowledge of the epoch”. ."*. A l 


v 
A r 


‘The limitation of Gibbon’s genius was that he was a man witht an 
undeveloped heart.» This would explain his reconversion to the Protestant 
religion, his abandonment of the charming Siizanné Curchod, later married 
to the ‘elderly banker Necker ‘and his attitude to Christianity. Miss Wedg- 
wood stresses’ the cizcumstance in het words: “Ib was not his gift to 
understand" the hearts of men, but'it was ‘his duty and pleasure to under- 
stand their minds.” Fond of pleasure, Gibbon did not take interest in 
contemporary things, As a. boy of thirteen he had studied some earthen- 
work of the Roman period in ‘England with joy. In 1778 when war, with 
France broke out and Parliament had long sittings, Gibbon who was 
a member, felt himself like a fish out of water. “I am ‘quite tired of 
Parliament”, he said and told his stepmother that he wished ‘‘all external 
circumstances. . . were as smooth and satisfactory as the temper of my 
mind.” It is curious that. a few hours before his death on 16 January, 
1794, he declared confidently that ne “thought himself a good life for ten, 
twelve, or «perhaps twenty years”. ‘These facts, and there are several 
of the same. nature, would seem to suggest that he paid little attention to 
any thing that belonged to the contemporary world, including his-own 
health. Mr. Peter Quennell has said “he would have been happy in the 
Age of the Antfonines’’. 


Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall’ of which the definitive - edition was 
published by J. B. Bury (1909-18) covers in its range a period of thirteen 
hundred years. The account begins with the age of Trojan and is carried 
on till the sack of Constantinople by the Turks... .As a critic has well said, 
there is probably no book of equal size and scop2 more thorougbly imbued 
with the characteristic quality of a single man’s intelligence, Miss 
Wedgwood thinks the massive volumes are easy to read because of their 
attention to detail. On the subject of their value much has been said and 
there is probably no scope- for a new observation. Miss Wedgwood has 
stated the facts with clarity and precision. Her pamphlet though less 
brilliant than Peter Quennell’s ‘Portrait’ of comparable length, makes a 
greater impact upon the reader's mind because of the simple, unpreten- 
tious charm of her delineation. 
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Ourselves 
oTo. Deats ANNIVERSARY. oF Sir ASUTOSH, MooKERIEE 


The thirty-second death anniversary of Bir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was.observed with due solemnity on the “25th May. Th the morning 
thére. was a memorial service at--the “botton. of the great statue of 
Sir Asutosh located in the Chowringhee Square. ` In the evening there 
was another service under’ the marble bust of the great educationist 
‘in the Darbhanga Building: of the Calcutta University,- which was 
presided over by our Vice- Chancellor, Professor N. K. ‘Sidhante. 
The ‘debt of the University to’ Sir Asutosh is too deep for words, He 

-made this University what it is to-day. The impress of his mind and 
character is tobe found on. every department of this: institution. 
Very soon after his death on the-25th May, 1924, Sir Michaél Sadler, 
the Chairman of the Calcutta University Commission, 1917-1919, said 
jm a speech delivered in London: ‘‘Asutosh could have ruled an 
‘Empire. But he gave the best of his power to Education, because he 
believed that in education rightly interpreted lies the secret of human 
welfare and the key to every empire’s moral strength. ” He had a 
- passion for freedom. “Freedom first, freedom second, freedom : always”’ 
was the most memorable utterance from his lips on the last: and the 
greatest day of his career as the Vice-chancello# of the Calcutta 
University which he loved so déarly.. In January 1957, the University 
will celebrate its centenary, or- the first hundred years of its life. > That 
will certainly be a fitting occasion for recalling the many valuable and 
Pan eee services rendered by Sir a to. the: ‘Calcutta 
University. i 


CENTENARY or CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. ce ae 


. A-special programme to celebrate the cents of the ee 
which was founded on Jannary 24,1857, is being prepared by- the 
University authorities, The celebrations are expected to start on 
January 19, and conclude with a special Convocation on the 
anniversary of the foundation. Addressing a press conference in 
Calcutta sometime ago, Professor N. K. Sidhanta, the Vice-Chancellor 


jenn ere 
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of the University, said that it was hoped to mark the occasion by. the 
establishment of centenary professorships, fellowships, scholarships 
and maintenance grants which would be permanent and useful to the. 
University. `A. serious problem facing -the University is. the lack of 
accommodation for the- ‘administrative staff, the University College of 
Science. The University College of Law and the University College . 
of Arts. . During the coming year æ serious éffort would be made to 
acquire land for a building: programme that would extend over 25 years. - 
The housing-of the central Library. -of the University i is also an urgent 
problem. The’ centenary. of the University of Calcutta is of special 
importance to India as a ‘whole, bécause it marks the centenary of 
modern higher education in this country... It is significant that this 
centenary synchronizes with the centenary of the Indian Mutiny, - now 
known as the First War of Indian Independence. It is significant 
also that within these one hundred years, the British Government 
had tó transfer power to Indian hands. The establishment of the 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay” ‘and Madras in 1857 had certainly 
much to do with the nationalist tipheaval which finally ous in the 
liberation of the land i in Dae 





Notifications - 
Notification No. 6.8.R./24/56 e 


It is notified for general information: that the Senate on 

2h September, 1955, adopted the. changes (as shown in. the 

accompanying - pamphlet) in Chapters XXXI (1,A.) and 

_ XXXII (B.A,) of the Regulations regarding introduction of 
_ certain subjects for- women students. 


Jy. The regulations will take offéct from the eae in of 
ee 1958. 


` Changes in the regulations relating to the Introduction of. the: 
certain new subjects for women students only for the 
I.A., 1.8c., B.A and B.Sc, Examinations 


I. Cuapten XXXI (P. 36) (T. Ay) 


(a) Insert the following in the list of Elective Subjects under group A ie 
Sec, 7 -— 
(x) House-hold Art, (æi) Child-care and Training & {wit} Social Science, 


and the words “‘ for gir} candidates only ’’ be inserted against the name of 
each of the subjects. 


(b) Insert the following in the list of elective subjects under group B of 
Sec, 7 :— 


(ai) House-bold Science (for girl candidates only). 
Q, CHAPTER XXXII (Pace 60) (B.A.) , 


(a) Insert the following in the list of elective sübjects “Sidi group A of 
Sec. 6 :— 
(x) House-hold Art, (ai) Child-care and Training & (wii) Social Science 


and the words ‘ for girl candidates only’ be‘ inserted against the name of 
eich subject. 


(bs Insert the following in ‘the list of elective subjects under group B :— 
(ai) Hottse-hold Science.. 


3. CHAPTER XXXV: (T. Se) 


(a) Tnsert the following in the hist of subjects under Bection 7 (5) :— 


(sti) House-hold Science (if not taken up‘as the fourth subject), (siz#) 
Child-care and Training, (xiv) Social Science and (xv) House-hold Art. 

(b) In Sec. 7 (4) the words ‘‘ Mathematics or Physics ® be replaced by 
the words “ Mathematics or Physics or (for girl candidates only) House hold 
Science,”’ 

4, CHarter XXXVI (P. 208) (B.8e.) 

Insert tbe following at the end of Section 6 :— 

(zit) House-hold Science 

(xiii) Child-cate and Training, 

(xiv) Social Science. 

(cv) House-hold Art, 


CONSEQUENTIAL CHANGES 
CHAPTER XXXI (Paar 86) 


{a) Insert the following at the end of Sec. 7 after the para. ‘‘ No candi- 
TDAbLScrcccsaccrcacesscccscensvens taeaatetes eessen LOUD A” g 
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No candidate shall be allowed to take up. Elements, of Civics and Economies 
under Group A along with Social Science. 


; (bi Add the words .* except House-hold Art:’ atthe end of the sentence 
There shall be.: stersereseereseGToup A * under Sec. 7 (last para. ) and 
Insert the following sentence theteafter :— 


i In House-hold Art there shall be 2 theoretical papers and one practical 
paper.” 
(c) In page 36 insert the words ‘ and ia House-hoid Arb ' under 
; Group A" after the word ‘‘ Group B ” in line 8 of Sec. 8. 
(d). Add the following sentence at the end of Sec: 8A; 


‘t Provided that j in Hotse-hold Art there shall be 2 theoretical papers- Hi 
one ae paper.’ ee 3 


CHAPTER XXXIIL (B.A. Pace 64) 


No candidate shall be allowed to teke up any of the subjects viz., X, XI 
or XII under Group A and the subject XI in Group‘B-unless he has taken up 
the corresponding subject for the Intermediate Examination. . 


(si) Add the following. to the last sentence of sec. 11 “and in | Housesbold 
Art under Group A."” . ; 


Caapren XXXV (T.8e.y ae 


(i) The sentence ‘ There shall be two papers in Mathematics ” at the 
bottom of page 164 {under Section 7) be replaced by the fcllowing. :— f 
There shall be two papers in each of the subjects Mathematics, Child-care 
and Training and Sooial Science,” 
_ GP After the word ‘ Mathematics ’ in line 2 of Sec. IQ, ‘peak ** Child- 
care and: Training. and: Social Science.’’ 
y (iii) After the word ‘'in each Science subject’' in lines 1-2 of Sec. 11 
insert ‘‘ except Child-care and Training and Social Science.”’ 


Cuaprer XXXVI (B.Se.) ` 


(i) Insert the following proviso at the end of Sec. 7 in p. 209: 


" No student shall be permitted to take up any of the subjects viz., XIL, 
XII, XIV: ot XV under Sec. 6 unless he has pien up the corresponding 
subject for. the Intermediate Examination.” 

(4) In fine å of Sec. 8 (P, 209) insert the words “ Child-care and Training 
and Socia! Science *™” after the word ‘‘ M athematics. $ 

(iii) In line 7 of Sec. 8 (P. 209) insert the words ‘ Child-care and Training 
and’ Social Science "’. after the words ‘‘ in Pass Mathematics.” 


a DETAILED SYLLABUS 
‘ I.A. COURSE 
House-Hold' Art 


Paper I . 75 Theoretical + 25 Practical = 100 Marks. 


Theoretital— 

Art Apprediation—Definition of Att, The elements: of a work of art form, 
proportion, balance, composition, colour, riythm, content—art in everyday: 
xlv. 

Art amt Aésthetics—how. to devélop aesthetic sense-personal element im Art, 
social roots of Arts. l ; 

A: work of art’ and its appreciation—a\ painting, # piece of sculpture, « 
piece of architecture and other‘creative work. 

Practical— 

Linecut and stencil, pottery, decoration, simple toy aiig soft toys. 

wooden toys (fret work). 


= Paper IT 75 Theoretical + 26 Practical = 100 Marke.” 
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Theoretical— : eS “ig , 
= Evolution of Art--A short bistory of the ain traits “of e in: "Bist ‘and ‘ 
‘Veat. a ee nee os oe 
Art E E features of the Oriental and Occidental Arti 


Original Composition—A critical study ‘of some master pieces of art -And 
the masters who’created them—in™ Europe, China, Japan and in India, ; < 
Praetical— +a - = <- ee 

Black Board Drawing, Memory Drawing, Plower:and ` ‘Foliage painting. 
(water colour), Original Composition, Alpana,. Clay modelling: 

The above syllabus may ‘be changed by the Acailemic Council ‘from ‘time 


to time on the recommendation of the Board of Under- graduate ‘Studies | or. of a 
en Committee appointed by the A. ©. until such Board i is constituted, > fon 


oy 


f ae ! : l ` Child Care. and Training — T 
woe ” one * i . Par 
l _ Paper. I .«. Child Care and Training : er’ 100 Marks. 
wes a Physical and mental development of the si gaia cae of mental health: 7 
The problems of adjustment to society. l oe a 


` The original equipments of the child, Instincts. ` "motions and their. 
“development, Sentiments. Different types of activities. -The ‘ccncept: of - 
will. Development of speech and language. . 


Environmental factors. physic familial ‘and social problems of 
discipline. : a 


Learning. .Types of aor Habit formation. 
Mental deficiency, Delinquency. Mental ee i Remedial 


measures. Restoration to normaloy, 3 tae eee 


| Paper IL eo> T ae ow, 100° Marks. 


Infant and Maternal Mortality—Causes a comparative study. Parental care,” - 
advice to mothers. - Post-natal care, 


Exercises and diet. 3 
Normal growth and development of the baby. . 


The nursery and its preparation, furniture and e equip ment. ey materials ; 
the baby's bath:and clothing. i ` ~ 


Feeding and management—naturel feeding, care of tha nursing mothers. 
Weaning. Teething. Artificial feeding and its principles. -. «Modification of.. 
Cow’s milk to human standard- general directions—vitamins- “Feclpesy =” 


tayi a mt ee . Ne ae 


Feeding after weaning. aR a te 


Caloric estimation as supplied to infant feeding. Digestive: ‘ipsets in , 
artificially fed children—diarrhoea, vomiting, bacillaty, constipation, etc, 


Common ailments of infants—scre mouth, thrush skin, eruptions, eee 
catarrhal infections, tonsils, etc. Practica} demonstrationast tE be arrang 


The avove syllabus may be changed by the Academic Coancil from ihe to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of ‘Under-graduate Studies or of a 
Special ee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is 
constitute Be 


fol 


: Social Science . 


-a 
-f 


Paper I- ü ae „a. 100 Marke, 


Nature of Society : "Meaning of Society —Division of iabour—-Community, 
Association and Institution—What Sociology means—the Method ‘of Social” 
Science-~Meaning of Social Hvolution—Factors of ‘Social Evolution, - Society 
and Environment—Environment and Life—the Physical Environment, capi 
Eeonoinie Environment and the Social Environment. 


- The stages of Society : _ Classification—the village ‘Community—the : City 
Community—Fendal Community and the Nation Community. - 


The Structure of Society : The individual, family and- other Association : : 
The State as a form of Association—Nature of the State—Purposes and. 
Functions of the State—The Citizen—The Rights and Duties of the Citizen, ` 
Government and Law—Forms and Branches of Government—Hlectorate— ` 
Politica] Parties and Public Opinion. The State and International Organisa. 
tion— Economic System—Cyltural Association. s 


PaperTI 4. A oye 2 anes — 400 marks > 
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Evolution of Economic Life—Elemeniary, notions of production, consump- 
tion, National Income and its determinants and value and distribution with 
special reference to allocation of resources—Economic Organisation of a modern 
Society and its problems—Hlementary Principles of Planning—Tndia's. Five 
' Year Plans with special reference to Agriculture, Cottage Industry, Large scale 
Industry and Community Development Projecis. 


The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the ‘Board of Under-Graduate Studies or of a 
Special Committee appointed ` by - the peademle Council until such Board is 
constituted, ; 


House-hold Science 7 
"Paper I ‘ere See.) Theoretical- ~ +» 78 marks 


Balance, weight and measure. Specific gravity. Barometer, Vacunm 
_ Pumps, Compression pumps Syphon. Temperature and its measurement, 
Scales ot temperature.’ Three states of matter—changes of state. Principles = 
of Lieuifaction of gases; dry ice; Calorimetry. Transmission of heat by 
conduction, convectin and radiation. Thermo-flask, Pressure Cookers, > 
incubator’ Heat and work.. Reflection and Refraction of light. Reading — 
lenses ; Bidoculars. microscopes ; Telescopes. Propagation of Sound. Musical 
sound and noise. Human ear. Vibration of strings. Gramophone. 
Properties of magnets. Nature of Electricity, Properties of conductors 
and insulators. Electrice current. Storage battery. Heating and 
magnetic effect of current. -Electric telephone and microphone. Electro- 
plating. Law of conservation of mass, chemical and physical changes. 
Blemenis and compounds, concept of atoms and molecules. Radio-actiyity. 
Common Laboratory processes--mixture, solution, crystallization, distillation, 
evaporation, precipitation, filtration., sedimentation. Air composition, Ventila- 
tion, Diseases due to the impurities of air; Purification of air, waber-composi- 
tion, sources. Impurities Parilfication for different purposes. Properties of 
“Oxygen, Hydrogen. Nitrogen, Carbon Dioxide. Ammonia. Chiosins, Sulphar 
Dioxide, Sulphuric and Nitric Acids. 


Combustion. Cooking by solid fuel. Smoke nuisance, gas cooking, electric 
Heaters. Catalysis, Colloids, Dialysis, Osmosis. 


‘Acids Bases and Salt, Iotiisation, Hydrogen-ion concentration, PH value, 
Buffer solution, Bleaching agents and methods of stain removal, Soap and 
other cleansing agents including metal polish..- Metals in Honse-hold uses. 


Paper IT ie .» ‘Theoretical ... -75 marks - 


. + Entroduction:s'The cell its differentiation, formation ree Gaper: 
General Plana, the human body. ee 


Chemical composition of living “thatter. General idea of the bjo- sical) 
and bio- -plysical principles concerned in life processes. 


Elementary .kniwledge of chemical composition ‘of food. Chemistry of 
Proteins, Carbohydrates and simple Lipides. Study of Calcium, Phesphorus, 
a a , lodine, Sodium ‘Chlorine, Potassium, Magnesium in different types. of 
food. | 

Digestion and ‘absorption of food materials. 

Nutrition-Metabolism and Dietetics. 

Energy requirements under different conditions. 

Balanced diet. Nutritive value of common food stuffs, vitamins. 


-Food—For an infant, a growing child and an adult—preparation and 
‘ preservation of food, 


Paper IIT as s. Practical ane eo 50 marks 


Determination of specific gravity. Reading of Barometer, Determination of 
melting and. boiling points. 


Fitting up of simple apparatus, ‘Performance of experiments involving 
solution, filtration, distillation and  crystalization. Preparation of 
Hydrogen, Oxygen, Carbon Dioxide and Nitrogen. Removal of soluble and 
insoluble impurities from water. Cleaning of furniture and equipments removal - 
‘of stains. ' Washing and ironing.of materials. 


Simple chemical tests for Carbohydrates: Starch, Dextrin, Glucose, Cane 
“Bugar, Lactose, Maltose—for Proteins (in milk, ¢.g.3, Peptone—for Fat—for 
Caleium Phosphorus and iron .in food: staffs— Vitamin A and Vitamin C in food. 
Calevlation of Calorific value for any given mean (with the help of tables. and 
food ae Examination under mo microscope cof flours of some common 
cereals... A e ein S a Do a ee ss : 


¢ 
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l The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 


time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-Graduate ‘Studies or of a 
-` special Committee ` eee by the Academic Council until such Board is 


constituted. <: 
. «B. A..CCURSE a i 
— e A o 7 House-hold Arts l 
ee ae f o -o E x : 
Papar i EA sii a aani »»  100-marks 
. . + Dheotetical ~» 60 ` 
i Practical . es wee „R A 
Theoretical : sa i ve 


Indian Painting : ` History. of. Jadan Painting —Pro-Histeria, Buddhist, 
' Mogul, Rajput aud Modern Bengal School. A comparative study of the 
different schools of painting in India. “ - 


Practical : . ; i i 


ane «Copy from Indian Old Masters. l 
* Original Composition with eee water colour, Beck illustration. -` 


Paper i > saa "7? RS oe aes ane 100 marks 
‘Theoretical. oe BO n 
Practical r E =. 


Th eoretical : : so ari 


The fundamental jtina of art and ïts content; art appreciation, 
Harmony, proportion, ‘balance, rhythm and emphasis: 
A study of colour and colour combinations, colour theories—use of contrasting 
colours-—beauty in colour schemes. 
A study of decorative designs—structural and decorative design in dress, 
. furniture and arcbifecture. 
House decoration—Study of designs and-colour schemes for different rooms. 


Practical : 


Wood cut block making for senting: Pottery decoration. Alpanas. Toy 
making. Lino cut, Decorative design. 


Paper III S vi $ e 100 marks 
Theoretical ace DO a 
Practical ose 50 
Theoretical : 


Different textiles, Megascopie and Microscopic study “af fibrés— cotton, 
Linen, Wool, Silk, living organisms affective cloth. 

A simple study of the costume in different parts of India. 

Appropriate Gress for different age groups. Distinctive. Dress—choice of 
fabrics—garment construction—for men, women and children. 

Principles of dyeing and printing on different textiles; Batik work, 


Practical ; 


Draiting and preparation of garments. Dye stu, “Application of Mordants 
and dyes. Fixing. Methods of dyeing. 


Methods of printing-—-Direct method, discharge process, Batik work. 

The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-Graduste Studies or of 
Bpecial Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is 


constituted. 
: A l Social Science ae 
Paper I wee eee soe ee 100 marks 
“= Elements of Sociology 


Sociology, the Science of Society—Meaning of Society, Community, 
Associations, Institutions, Customs, Folk ways and Mores—the Individuel and 
Society—various types of Society: Village Comrnunity, City Community, 
“Feudal Community, Nation Community. Society.and Enviroament: Environ. 
ment and Adaptation—Heredity and EKuvironment—The Physica} Havironmert. 
The Economie Environment and The Sociel Environment. 


Types of Social Groups: The family, the Community Social Classes—Racial 
Groups. Classification of Association ; : ‘Political Associations, Economic 
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Associations, Cultural Associations, Social change: Meaning of Social 
Evolution—Biological, Technological- and Cultural Factors of Social change. 


a7 ve 


Paper IT . ie si tee . » - 100 marks 
Social ela o po eed A : 


Problems of Social Servicas—Tiidia’ s Five Year Plans a Social | Sanoa 
Programmes :-— 


(a) Social Wel fare—Social research, Training for -Social work 'Sosial 

Legislation, Women’s Welfare, Child Welfare—Youth Welfare, Family 

_ Welfare Services, Welfare of the physically pandueuped Social Vice, Crime ` 
and Correctional Administration. 


_ (b) Welfare of backward classes. eee ° 
> (e) Rehabilitation of Displaced persons. E 

(d). Health—Water-supply and sanitation ‘especially in rural areas—’. 
Control of Malaria.—-Preventive care of the rural population—Healih Services 


of mothers and children—Health education—family planning. and population 
control, 


(e) Education—Basic and Primary education. ~Sécondary ‘Hancation— 
University Education—Sccial Bducation—Women's Education. 


(f) Labour Welfare and focial Security. 
(g) Housing-: Slum Clearance--Town and Country planning—Rural 


Housing. 
India’s Five Year Plan. 
Paper IIT en sees ea 100 marks 


Nature, problems and methods uf Social Psychology, Mental character- 
istics of men and their importance for the life in Society. The primitive 
man and his society. Myths, Folklores—their functions. Unorganised and 
erganised groups. Laws of organisation—Mass behaviours. 


The Crowd and Audience. 
Orinion media of opinion formation. 
Rumour. Propaganda—Psychological Warfare in International relations. 


Social ` Gontrol—unorganised agencies—Fashion, Customs, traditions. 
Organised agencies—education, Religion, Government and Laws. 


Socia] conflicts—Different types, Personality and Personality traits, 
Development of personality. 


The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Beard of Undergraduate Studies or of a 
Special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is con- 
stituted. 


child Care and Training 


(Practical demonstrations are to be arranged i in. different clinics, hospitals 
and poecial institutions). 


Paper I r we at 100 marks 


' Scope of child guidance. Meaning. Methods and aims 

Growth and development of normal child. 

Early manipulation of intelligence and its development. Different age 
pattorns. Emotional. Development. The process of socialisation. 


Child Psychology.: Study of the development of children’s’ behaviour from 
“birth to the pro-adolescent period. Physiological and Psychological 
characteristics of boys and girls of various age groups. Effects of heredity 
and envirorment on children. Psychology and learning. 


Psychology of Adolescence : Physival, mental and emotional development. 
The typical changes of this period and other influences on habits, interests 
and social traits, Adjustment to school, home and community. 

Fubnormal: Meaning and concept of intelligence and its deviations. 
Prevention of mental deficiency. Techniques of identification of subnormal 
children. Responsibilty of hom, school and community, in training and care 
of tke mentally defective. 
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Child guidance : : The role of the Psychologist, the Social workers, me 
teachers and the parents, Child guidance clinics. . 

Paper IT sits ae 100 marks 

Types of abnormal children. The backward child, the problem child. The 
sex pervert, Thedelinquent. Otber forms of abnormal behaviours. Factors 
responsible for such behaviour. Techniques and ‘plans for controlling un- 
desirable behaviour. 

Causes of abnormality—Social and environmental factors ~The 
personality factor, Psychology of the Unconscious, Complexes, Repressions, 
Sublimation, General Methods of treatment. bese 


‘Paper lll. saa nae 100 marks.- - 
Nerves and their properties. ae, E 
Cells tissues and organs. General features of the nerv us system. 


Neurons and their connections, -Neuro-muscular~ ~ junction. General idea 
of the different types of musclesin the body. Neuro-muscular tranémission , 
` fatigue. 


Central Nervous ne ; Brain and spiel cord. Reflex activities, 
Cerebrums. Cerebellum. j i 


Voice and speech. i l 
Sensations— General features and classification. ` a 
. Consciousness. 
Sense organs—Vision, Hearing, Taste and smell and cutaneous sensation s. 


The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-graduate Studies or of a 
an Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is congti- 
tuted. 


bo 


` House-H old Science 


~ 


Paper I sis as = 100 marks 
The structure of matter. 


Air—its constituents—properties ‘of Oxygen and a Theory of 
combustion. Oxidation and Reduction. 


Water-sources and types—Chemistry and talimat of water, quality of 


water supplies, nature of impurities, purification and treatment of water for. 
dr'nking purpose and laundering. Generaland special water rednie 
for food industries. 


Acids. Bases and Salts, Hydrogen ion ` concentration. Fatty acids—Soap- 
and its manufacture-types of soap and their uses—requisites of washing and 
toilet soaps. Liquid soaps. Vanishing creams, snows and cold cream. | 


Theory of bleaching. Bleaching agents and stain removal. Polishes and“ 
other cleansing agents. Disinfectants and Antiseptics. 


Fibres: Types of fibres—vegetable and artificial-—their physical and =~ 
chemical characteristics. The chemical constituents of raw cotton, the - 
structure of cotton fibre. Action of heat, light and micro-organisms. of cotton. 

The structure of animal fibre. Mercidisation of cotton. 


Preservation of foods : causes of spoilage of fats and protein foods, methods 
of preservation, methods of canning, preservation by chemical. Production of 
fruit juices, concentrate, jams, Jelies and other preserves, 

Clays—types, Kaolin, — ‘China, ball and fire-clay—their characteristics. 
Pottery: Natural body—common’ earthenware, stoneware and compounded 
body. Firing of bodies. Glazing. 

A comparative study of coal, Coke, Hlectricity and Gas in cooking 
manufacture of Coal Gas. 

Application of electricity in daily life-Lamp Heaters, Oven, Irons, -.._,i 
Refrigerators, Telephone, Telegraph, Radio. i 

Infection— Sources, Channels of infection, modes of transmission of infection 
—how to avoid preventible diseases. 


Paper Il sia T 100 marks 
A. General Principles of Bio-chemistry of food :— 
Morphological. Biochemical and Bio-physical. 

B, Digestion and absorption of food. 


-~ 
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Biological ahe of diferent. food ateria (Grani and Bomans l 
Metabolism of proteins, carbohydrate and fats and their singnificance—Water 
. balance—mineral metabolism and their-requirements—vitamins and their 
importance, Nutritive value of commoñ food stuffs. 
Printiples of diet planning—normal . diet for individuals of different 
conditions of growth, development and work, “Feeding the infant ‘and the nek 
—diet during pregnancy and-lactation. .. its 
Paper TIT Practical ae , 100 marks 
"Experiment to determine the volumetric composition of air. Titration of 
acids and bases. Determination of hardness of water. Freparation of Boap. 
Determination of Saponification number of fats. - Preparation of snows and 
creams: The usecf microscope - Examination of various fibres ‘and Fabrics 
under the microscope, Identification of fibres. _ Examination of faults. j 
Canning of fruits and vegetables’ Evaluation of bleaching powder. n } 


Qualitative re-actions for carbohydrates. Determination of sugars. Acidic 
and enzymatic hydrolysis of starch. Proteolysis and Lipolysis. 

Examination and analysis of cereal, milk and milk products, fruits, fruit 
juices, vegetables, fats, fish, meat and egg and other miscellaneous foods. 
Examination of canned and other processes food-stuff, 


Preparation of diet for infant, children of different ages and adult-diet and 
evaluation of their nutritional values. Use of Nutritional tables and charts. 

. Home cookery—cereal, vegetables, meat, fish and egg. Cookery. 
Beverages. © r 

The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 


time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-graduate Studies or of a — 
special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is. cone * 


stituted. 
; ISe. Course, i 
: ( 
1 House-hold Science. 2 Theoretical Papers--150) 200 marks, i 
l 1 Practical paper— 50) ; . 
P eae 5 ees 75 marks 
. Paper 75 marks 
Paper 3 (Practical) 50 marks ii 
, i Social Science—Syllabus same as in I.A. Papers and marks same as 
k in adia 


3. Child-care and Training—Syllabus same.as in I.A. Papers and marks 
“same asin LA, 
4, Hovuse-hold Art—Syllabus same as in I-A. Papers and marks asin I:A. 


SAME AS I.A. SYLLABUS 


l | B.Se Course 
1. House-hold Science—-3 papers re 300 marks 
Paper i : See bees 100 marks 
Paper aie 100 marks 
: . Paper 3 (Practical) .. an 100 marks l 
N Social, Science-~Syllsbus same” as i B. A. Leper and marks same as 
in B. 
3. Child-care and Training—Syllabus santa as, in B. A. Papers. and marks 
as in B.A. 


4. House-hold Art—Syllabus same asin B.A, Papers and marks as in 


+ * 


= 


SENATE House: | D. CHAKRAVARTI, l 
The 14th May, 1956. l n Registrat 
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ay Be “CALCUTTA, UNIVERSITY 
. Notification No. C/25%9/22 (Afl.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to-the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ fo the. University,- the Chan- 
cellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate -that in extension of the 
_ affiliation already granted, the Surendranath College,-Caleutta be affiliated in Janior Military 

Studies tothe I A. and I.Se. standards with effect from the-commencement of the session 
1956-57 with permission fo present candidates at the examination in the subject from 1958 
and not earlier. . „~ g ` K 5 


v at 


Senate House, ° og ee , ‘D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 80th May, 1956. © , ee aa Registrar. 
“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY | 
+" * Notification No C/2583/104 (Afl.) 

It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’? to the University, the Chan- 
cellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension of the . 
affiiiation-already granted, the Siliguri College be affiliated in Biology to the I.Sc. standard 


with effect from ‘the commeénéament of the session 1956-57, with permission to present candi 
dates at the examination in the subject from 1958 and not earlier. 


Senate House, e e D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


4 


. The 80th May. 1956. ee ag Registrar. 
“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/2595/8.(Aff.) 


"m 


. 
“sm * 
a 


hd 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
Fniversity of Calcutta relating to the “‘Affi'iaticn of Colleges’? tothe University, th» Ghan- 
cellor has bees pleased to approve of the propostl of the Syndicate that in extension of the 
affiliation already granted the Gokhale Memorial Girls’ College, Calcutta, be, affiliated in 
Alternative English to the 1.Sc. standard and Alternitive Bengali and additional paper in 
Alternative Bengali to the I.A. standard with effect from thé session 1954 55 with permission 
to present candidates at these examinations in these subjects from 1956 and not earlier. 


The Chancellor has also been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that 
the College be affiliated in Alternative Hindi and Additional Paper in Alternative Hindi to 
the I.A, standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57 with permission 
to present candidates at the exam‘nation in these subjects from 1958 and not’ earliers ; 


Senate House, E pees D. CHAKRAVARTI. | 
The 30th May, 1956 ` - mE l . a Registrar. 


- CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR /20/56 


P 


- Io modification of this Office Notification No. CSR/3/56, dated the 80th J anuary 1956, 
it is notified for general ‘information that the revised’ syliabys in Mathematics for the B.A. 
and B.Sc. classea will be effective from tle “examination of 1960 and not 1958 a3-previously 
announced. : Se ee ee Br : 

The above “decision was made bythe Academic Council at their meeting held on bth 

May 1956. Pay Oe i . ; : Be : | 
Senate House, ` STe Sp ae < D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 14th May, 1956 ; =. -< , Registrar. 


. CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ar 
Notification No, CSR/15/66 


aa 


It is notified for general information that the Senate on 22ad February 1956, accepted 
the following changes in Chapter XXXVIII of the Regulations relating to the degres of 


Doctor of Science as adopted by the Academic Council on 2nd December, 1935, on the recom- 
mendation of the Paenlty of Agrienitnre. 
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The words ‘or Master of Science in Agriculture’. be inserted after the words ‘Master of 
Science’ in-— 


(i) line 1 under rule 1 : (ii) in line 8 under: rule vs iy in line 3 one rule 8 and (iv) 
in line 2 under rule a. 2 


Senate House, N l sf oD, CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 6th April, 1956 -~ v l a : Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ` 
Notification No. C8R/ i8756 


. It is notified for general information that the Senate on 22nd Fema 1956 accepted 
the following changes in Chapter XXXVII of the Regulations. relating to the M.Sc. exami- 
nation as adopted by the Academic Council on 2nd. Decombery, 1955 on-the recommendation 
of the Faculty of Science. 


“That the distribution of pipers for the Paychology uae Course (p. 814) of the Rezu- 
lations, 1955 edition be revised as follows :— 


Theoretical :— 


Paper I Geveral Psychology 

Paper IL Genetics and Physiological Psychology 
Paper JTI Child and Educational Psychology 
Paper IV Abnormal and Social Psychology 
Paper V One of the following :— 


(i) Advanced Abnormal 1 Psychology 
(it) Advanced Social Psychology 
(tit) Indian Psychology - 

(iv) Paychology of Aesthetics. 


The above list may be “added to or modified from time to time by the Board of Post. 
Graduate Studies in Psychology. 


Practical :— 
Three Papers (four-days) 


Papers VI, VII, VITE ~ . 7 
Senate House, =< D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 6th April, 1956 i Registrar, 


> >> CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/19/56 


It is notified for general information that the Senate on 22nd February, 1956, accepted 
the following changes in Chapter XXXVII B of the Regulations relating to the Certificate 
Course in Applied Psychology as adopted by the Academic Council on 2nd ‘February, 1956 :— 


“That Rule 2 cf Chapter XXXVII B of the. Regulations (page 335 of 1935 edition): be 
replaced by the following =— 


‘2. A candidate who bas passed one of the undermentioned examinations or has other- 
wise satisfied the Council of the University College of Science that he possesses special 
qualifications for prosecuting the course, will be „eligible for admission to the examination, 
provided that he has .prosecuted-a regular course of study in Applied Psychology for one 
academic session in the Post-Graduate Department of the University. 


Master of Arts or Science in Psychology or in any one of the allied subjects. 
Bachelor of Arts.or Science with Psychology or in any one of the allied subjects. 
Bachelor of Teaching 

Bachelor of Medicine 

Allied subjects mentioned above are these :— 

Physiology, Anthropology, Philosophy, Physica, Mathematics and Statistics’, 


_ Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 6th April, 1956 Registrar, 
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ae ae "CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, | CE 
roe ae "Notification No. 0/2562/8?. [Ane a . te 
ied ‘is. TE notified fer erat ix, formation that under Seclion u of ‘the’ First Statutes 
of the Usiiversity-of Calcutia relatng to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges” - to the_ University.. ‘the | 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syn dicate that in extension of 
the affiliation already granted, the St. Xavier’s. College, Calcutta, -be affiliated in ~Geo- 
graphy to the I.A. and I.Se. . standards with effect from “the. commencement of the Session 
1956-57 with permission to present candidates atthe examination in’ the’ sub: ect. from. 1998 


and not earlier. | +e 


Senate House, -` . oo D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 26th May, 1956 “ oe ote ; : Reyistrar. N 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY Ce a de, 
Notification No. C/2586/106 (Afi) e 7 


Thi is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes. 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the ‘“‘Affiliation of Colleges" to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension of 
the affiliation already granted the Kharagpar College, Midnepore, be affil ated in English, . 
Bengali Vernacular, History, Bconomics and Philosophy’ to the. B A; (Pass) standard “with 

effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57 with perini sion to, present cindidates | 
at the examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier, i 


Senate House, o “a Ea D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 23rd May, 1956 7 i e @ - - Registrar, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
l a” *rNotifieation No, C/2575/87 (AM.) 


If is cas notified for general information that ander Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension of 
the affiliation already granted the Muralidhar Girls’ Colleg:, Calcutta, be affiliated int. 
Mathematics and Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the I. A. stindard with effect 
from the commence nent of the session 1955-57 with perenn to present candidates, ab the 
examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. - > s 


pe ae 


- 
. 


- Senate House ' ` 7 - et _ iD, CHAKRAVARTT, T 
The 28th May, 1966: `o : = P Po _ Registrar, 
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BENGAL (1750-1800) _ 


HEMENDRAPRASAD GHOSE 
CHAPTER V 


DESTRUCTION OF INDUSTRIES - 


- Of the important things that had happened in Bengal by the time 
the eighteenth century came to a close the destruction of her industries 
was one of the most important because of its disastrous consequences. 
Tull the battle of Plassey (1757 A.D.) gave the English the power to 
dictate ‘policy in the administration, their commercial policy had been 
to purchase goods of Indian- manufacture at cheap prices and sell them 
in Europe at a profit, “Even in this process the East India Company 
had at times met with opposition. Special mention must be made of 
the well-known case of Indian textile goods. Says Birdwood :—~ | 

©“ When the old East India Company began to import Indian 
silks with other Indian stuffs into England, a great deal of exasperation 
was felt by the home manufacturers of cotton, woollen, and silken 
goods ; and at length the Legislature of this country (t.e., , England) was 
constrained to pass the scandalous law of 1700 ”.? 

_ By this law it was enacted ‘‘ that from and after the 29th day of 
September, 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals and stuffs mixed with silk 
or herba, of the manufacture of China, Persia, or the East Indies, and 
all calicoes, painted, dyed, pr inted or stained there, which are or shall. 
be imported inta this Kingdom, shall not be worn or otherwise used’ in 


2 
2 Birdwood, Industrial Arte of India. 
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Great Britain; and all goods imported after that day, shall be ware- 
housed or exported again ”’. 

Cotton manufacture obtained a footing m Europe long after the 
industry hal become prosperous in India. “ At a date before history 
the art was carried from India to Assyria and Egypt; but it was not . 
until the thirteenth century that the cotton plant was introduced into 
Southern Europe where its wool was at first used to make paper. The 
manufacture of it into cloth in imitation of the fabrics of Egypt and- 
India was first attempted by the Italian States in the thirteenth century; 
from which it was carried into the Low Countries, and thence passed 
over to England in the seventeenth century. In 1641 ‘ Manchester 
cottons ° made up in imitation of Indian cottons, were still made of 
“wool. ` But in vain did Manchester attempt to compete on fair free-trade 
principle, with the printed calicoes of India; and gradually Indian 
chintzes became so generally worn in England, to the detriment òf the 
woollen and flaxen manufacturers of the country, as to excite popular 
feeling against them.” ?° 7 


The Government passed the law in 1721 prohibiting the wear of 
all printed calicoes whatever. It was modified in 1786 so far that cali- 
coes were allowed to be worn “ provided the warp thereof was entirely 
of linen yearn. The law of 1700—passed previonsly—has already been 
mentioned. These laws were particularly designed for the protection 
of Spitalfields silk manufacture, but proved of little or no avail against 
the prodigious importation and tempting cheapness of Indian piece- — 
goods at that time °. And the British Government enforced a policy 
of sheer selfishness. The impartial verdict of H. H. Wilson is 
emphatic :— P 

- “Tt is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to India by 
the country on which she has become dependent. It was stated in 
evidence (in 1818) that the cotton and silk goods of India up to the 
period could be sold for a profit in the British market at a price from 
50 to 60 per cent. lower than those fabricated-in England. It conse- 
quently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 
80 per cent. on their value or by positive prohibition. Had this not. 
heen the case, had not such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the 
mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped at thei out- 
set and could not surely have been again set in motion, even by the 
power of steam. They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian 
manufacture. Had India been independent, she would have retaliated, 


a Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India, 
& [bid 
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would have imposed prohibitive duties upon British goods, and would 
thus have preserved her own productive industry from annihilation. 
This act of self-defence was not permitted her; she was at the mercy of 
the stranger. British. goods were forced upon her without paying any 
duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political in- 
justice to keep down and ultimately strangle a. competitor with whom 
he could not have contended on equal terms.” + 

And the industries in England for whose prosperity the Indian 
industries were destroyed owed their existence and prosperity to money 
from’ Bengal. Wrote Dean W. R. Inge in his essay of the Future of 
the English race :— 

“ The industrial revolution came upon us; it changed the whole 
face of the country and the character of the people....The first 
impetus was given by the plunder of Bengal, which, after ihe victories 
of Clive, flowed inte the country in a broad stream for about 30 years. 
This ill-gotten wealth played the same part-in stimulating English 
industries as the ‘five milliards’ extracted from France did for 
Germany after 1870.” ° 

The plunder of Bengal by Clive thus provided the capital for 
English industries which were fostered by iniquity as far as Bengal and 
India were concerned. The selfish policy was never abandoned by 
England. When the invention of the powerloom in Europe completed . 
‘ the destruction of the handloom industry i in Bengal and the first cotton- 
mill was established in Bengal in 1818 (at Fort Gloster near Calcutta) 
England once again acted towards India with injustice. | 

The plunder of Bengal one History blushes to record the 
plunder of Clive and his successors. ‘£ Brown, whom Clive employed 
to lay out his pleasure grounds, was amazed'to see in the house of his 
noble employer a chest which had once been filled with gold from the 
treasury of Moorshedabad, and could not understand how the conscience 
of the criminal could suffer him to sleep with such an object so near 
to his bedchamber.’’ * Such wag his greed that when he came out as 
Governor of Bengal for the second time he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of cheating Emperor Shah Alam of a lakh of rupees on the plea 
that the amount would be paid to the King of England by the Emperor's 
Ambassador to secure permission to transfer British soldiers to his 
service. The sordid story had been told by- the ambassador-elect 
Mirza J’tesamuddin the first educated Bengali who went to England 
(1765 A.D.).” No wonder Clive’s attempt to ~ purify ‘the Company’s 


4 Mill, History of Indie (Wilson’ S continuation): 
5 Inge, Oulspoken Essays. 


e Macaulay. Essays 
* History of the Family of Mirza Plesamuddin. 
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‘service ”—by prohibiting illicit gains did not meet with success because 
of the stiff resistance of the Civil Servants culminating m wn actual 
mutiny of two hundred military officers. 

Clive’s successor in office—Warren Hastings—was himself profi- 
cient in the profession of pinden and so a good judge of plunderers. 
He wrote thus :— 

“ The Englishman is quite a different character in India; the 
name of an Englishman is both his protection and a sanction nor 
offences which he would not dare to comi at home.”’ 

$ There is one great consequence °’, said Lord Teignmouth, 

‘which I should think likely to result from a general influx of Euro- - 
peans into the interior of the country and their intercourse with the 
natives, that without elevating the character of the natives, it. would 
have a tendency to depreciate their estimate of the general European 
character.” * 

A little later Sir Thomas Munro remarked in England :—‘‘ I find . 
no. difference in traders, whether their habits are quiet or not when, 
they quit this country; they are very seldom quiet when they find - 
themselves among an unresisting people over whom they can exercise 
their authority, for every trader going into India is considered as some 
person connected with Government. `I have heard that within these 
two-or three years, I think in Bengal in 1810, private traders, indigo 
merchants, have put inhabitants of the country in the stocks, have | 
assembled their followers and given battle to each other and that many 
have been wounded.” ° i f . : 

The execrable behaviour of the ‘English in India was resented -by 
some Englishmen in England. Campbell’s The Pleasures of Hope 
was written during the closing years of the eighteenth century. In it 
the poet referred to the English in India and wrote thus :— 


“* Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 
When freeborn Britons cross’d the Indian wave? 
Ah, no! to more than Rome’s ambition true, 
The Nurse of Freedom gave it not to you! 

She the bold route of Europe’s guilt began, 

And, in the march of nations, led the van. 


“ Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone, 

And plunder piled from Kingdoms not their own, 
Degenerate.trade! thy minions could despise 
‘The heart-born anguish of a thousand cries; 


& Minutes of Evidence (1818), i 
Monroe. i 
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- “.Could lock, with impious hands, their teeming store, 
' While famish’d nations died along the shore; 
-“ Could mock the groan of fellow-men, and bear 
. The curse of Kingdoms peopled with despair; 
“o Could stamp disgrace on man’s polluted name, 
_. And barter, with their gold, eternal shame.’’ 1° 


- But though their conduct made poets and priests in their own 
country hang down. their heads in shame, it did not dissuade them from 
the sinfal course of action they had been following. True “ the great 
femine in Bengal in 1770 aroused the attention of Englishmen to the 
defects of the’ East India Company’s administration ....and was 
followed by. the Regulating Act in 1774, by Pitt's India Act in 1784,” ™ 
but India was not freed of the iniquities of Englishmen. The tales of 
trafic are disfigured by incidents which throw sombre shadows over 
the scenes they depict. They culminated in the most august of pro- 
ceedings which the British ‘Parliament has ever witnessed—the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings.’ The proceedings dragged them- 
selves out for seven years (1788-95). The cost of the defence ruined 
Hastings and left him dependent upon the generosity of the Court of 
Directors of the Hast India Company. Though Hastings was declared 
not-guilty in this trial Burke vindicated the cause of right and justice. 
As Morley has put it—“ Burke is entitled to our lasting reverence as 
the first apostle and.great upholder of integrity, mercy, and honour in 
the relation between his countrymen and their humble dependents.” 

* What little the plunders left for the people was taken away by the 
destruction of the industries in Bengal which had been a never-failing 
source of income for the people making them able in times of tempo- 
rary. distress caused by failure of a crop or the effects of a flood or a 
cyclone. . | 

As long as the British in India were ‘mere traders, like members 
of some. other European nations, thew objective was, as we have said 
before, to purchase Indian products at a cheap rate and sell them in 
' Europe at a profit. As they had no political power their trade had one 
redeeding feature. They had their investments—in cash and commo- 
dities. The. price of the commodities sent was almost negligible. 
Even Munro who did not leave India; till 1807, with his vast experience 
of: the country and its people, could not anticipate the change that was 
in the offmg and. any considerable increase in the demand for 
British “manufactures by Indians, untess by very slow steps and at a 
very distant period. He wrote :— 


»0 Campbell, Pleasures of Hope. 
11 Romesh C. Dutt, England d India. 
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ý N o nation will take from another what it can EREN cheaper 
and better itself. In India almost every article which the inhabitants 
require is made cheaper and better than in Europe. Among these are 
all cotton and silk manufactures, leather, paper, domestic utensils of 
brass and iron, and implements of agriculture. Their coarse woollens, 
though bad, willalways keep their ground from their ‘superior cheap- 
ness, their finer caniblets are warmer and more lasting than ours.’’ ™ 

Glassware, he said, was in little request, except with a very few 
principal natives, and among them is confined to mirrors, and lamps; 
and it is “only such natives as are much connected with the Europeans 
who purchase these articles. They keep them, not to gratify their own 
taste, but to display to their European friends, when they receive their 
occasional visits; and‘ at times they are pus out ‘of the way as useless 
lncumbrances. 

On the other hand in regard to imports from India to England, 
Munro held that India was capable. of supplying to any extent most 
of the articles at that time imported. 


It may not be out of place to state what Munro told of the simple 
habit of the Indians.—‘‘ What the European trader eats and drinks in 
one month, would make a very decent mercantile profit for the Hindu 
‘for twelve.” 

The investments of the Europeans tended to increase production 
and keep the manufactur ers busy. 

The European traders did not confine their operations to Dacca, 
Murshidabad and Calcutta only in Bengal, but penetrated into the 
mofussil centres of manufacture. 

In the year 1784, when the British had been strengthening their 
political power, the Supreme Council at Calcutta instituted an enquiry 
into the nature and circumstances of the trade of the French East 
India Company in Bengal (i.e., Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa). The 
letters received from different places go to show that the French also 
carried on trade in the interior. 

The Chief of Patna wrote to say that the French East India 
Company and Nation had, since 1763 carried on trade in Saltpetre and 
coarse Callico Cloths. Their Saltpetre they had regularly received 
from the Agents of the English East India Company their portion of 
it being annually eighteen thousand maunds of 76 Bicca weight at a 
price of Ely Rupees. 3-8-0 per maund. Their trade in Callico was 
practically limited to “ the Districts of Shaw Abad between the rivers 
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of Soane and Caruninassa whera so many weavers reside as make about 
six thousand pieces Gurrah Cloths in a year.” ™ 

The Chief of Cossimbazar wrote thus of the French and Dutch 
factories there—‘‘ The trade of the former has been so very small for 
many years past that if they ever possessed any exclusive privileges 
it is no. longer known to the people here; the latter who have kept 
up an investment in this place, who have a large Factory with large 


grounds annexed, have no particular privileges without the limits of 


their factory—they have their own goldar’s or brokers to whom they 
make advances, and these people are responsible to whom, and should 


‘any manufacturer be indebted to them, beyond their factory ‘they are 


' obliged to apply by their Vakeels to the established country Courts of 


fA 


Justice; they are indeed no more than any other merchants of the 
country, excepting within the limits of their Factory where they 
exercise every authority.” *° . 

The report of the Chief of Luckipore was as follows—‘‘ Four 
gentlemen of the French Nation are named to me, as being the first 
residents at Jugdea,.... they were not there together but succeeded 


each other as Residents. ... The year in which the Factory was estab- 


lished cannot be ascertained, but it is known that one Nursing of 
Sooner Gong was Head Duloll of these Aurungs and that a “dependant 
of his, one Rotton Monick, acted im that capacity both the French and 
English Factories...... ae 

The report of the Resident of Maulda was that—"’ In 1765 a 


ran named Sevickram...... having made a contract at Chander- 


nagore with Mr. Chevalier, came to his own residence and purchased 
goods for him in the same manner as other purchased. This business 
lasted about a year. In the year 1767 a person named Conny Sircar 
came to Malda to purchase cloths and trade in other articles on the 
part of Mr. Chevalier, not as a servant but as a factor or contractor 
receiving a commission on the transactions. He hoisted the French 
flag over the house in which he carried on his business, as the 


Gomastahs of English gentlemen then used to hoist the English flag. 


He provided goods by contract with the merchants and dealers of 
Malda, and set up Factories in the Moffusil, one at Colligang and one 
at Mahanandpore, where he engaged a few looms not belonging to the 
English Company.... . pete 

The Resident at Rungpore wrote to sav that-—‘‘ Mr. Chevalier 
was deputed in 1754 or 1755 from Chandernagore to carry on a trade 
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for the French Hast. India Company with Assam. He established a 
trade and settled at Gualparah. On the capture of Chandernagore by 
the English the trade on the part of the French Company wua Assam 
was discontinued. ... ° 18 ! $ 

The Fedar at nnana wrote. that—‘* Prior to T Jen 
1768- they (the French) provided only through the Gomastahs, in that 
year Monor Le, Seigneur. came into Beerbhoom and obtained a. few 
Beghas of ground from a Ghussein, who resides at Sapour, :named 
Anund Chand. On this spot he built house, and termed it a factory; 
where he hoisted the French colours, established guards, and made 
advances for Gurrahs through Dollolls. to the amount of Bs. 1 525,000 
annually. ...’’ 7° 

The Saperutendent of Hurriaul wrote that the Fr ak went there 
in 1766 and “‘ it is believed that the extent of their aoe was from 
30 fio. 40,000 rupees each year.’’ *° . oe 

. The Resident at Bauleah wrote that the French East Jodi Com- 
pany never possessed any regular factory or establishment--in - the 
division but rented a small house about 1775 near Rampore ‘‘ where 
they provided a quantity of the country wound silk under the inspection 
and management of a Native Gomastah....’’ 21 l , 

At Commercolly the. French had no: establishment. But the 
Resident of Keerpoy wrote—‘‘ Since the peace of 1763 the French had 
a Factory in the Town of Keerpoy, where their Resident lives, and 
provided goods annually from the year 1766 to the year 1774 when 
he quitted the Factory, from which time to the breaking out of the 
last war their investment was provided by Gomastahs and other Agents, 
they had also a Kotty the year 1767. .In 1768 Mr. Chevalier’s Gomas- 
tahs imported in cash and merchandise to the amount of near a lack of 
rupees; with this fund they conducted -their business till the. end of. 
1770. In 1771 they began to collect their outstanding balances, and in 
1778 they removed their effects and left the Aurung....” * 

At Radnagore a French gentleman is said to have resided on the 
part of the French East India Company “ to provide.an Investment of 
Raw Silk and Cotton piece goods, but chiefly piece goods, and those 

f the finer assortments: manufactured in this part of- the country.” ? 


At Santipore the Dutch’ had- constantly made dadney contracts 
deliverable at Chinsurah while É oneng the year 1775-76 and ” T 
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Mr. Billow a French gentleman hired a small Bungalow” and 

‘““ purchased a few cloths on his own account.” *4 

Thus Huropean traders‘ went to various places in the interior 
where their advances gave fillip to local manufacture. As long as the 
British were not rulers of the country they could not oppress the manu- 
facturers at will. But with their assuming political power their attitude 
changed; and they began to pay the manufacturers less than fair price 
for the goods purchased. And their attitude underwent complete 
change when the puppet Nawabs at Murshidabad were shorn of all- 
power and relegated to the background with pensions depending on the 
mercy of the English, and Britain. began to manufagture goods for sale 
in India. This change was thus described by Bholanath Chunder :— 

“Tt (the policy of the British Government in India) thay be 
summarised as a policy wholly and purely of interest, and not of duty. 
At first prohibitive, next aggressive, then suppressive, it has at last 
become repressive—setting bounds to native ambition for anything 
approaching commercial rivalry. In name, it advocates free trade.. 
In fact, it upholds a gigantic monopoly. The whole history of that 
policy—of the gradual steps taken to elaborate its frame-work, and of 
the changes introduced from time to time to mature, harden, and set 
it in the mould in which it exists and works at the ‘present day—‘ 
cannot but leave on the mind the impression that selfishness combined 
with insincerity, is the essential of all commercial legislation. by 
England with reference to India, and that the break-up and repression 
of the Indian industry being the great object of that legislation, it has 
been the most efficient cause of the decay and ruin of Indian manu- 
factures—which are now like a star whose light survives, though space 
no longer contains its substance.’’’*° 

. How rapid was the evil effect of the policy of the British would 
be apparent from the following remarks about the fate of Dacca made 
‘by H. J. 8. Cotton :— 

“ It was during the time of the Mogul Government that this city 
reached the zenith of its prosperity. When it passed under British 
administration the population was estimated at two hundred thousand 
souls. In 1787 the exports of Dacca muslin to England amounted to 
£300,000; in 1877 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning 
and weaving, which for ages, afforded employment to a numerous and 
industrious population, have now become extinct. Families which were 
formerly in a state of affluence have been driven to desert the town and 
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betake themselves to the villages for a livelihood. ..... Not a year 
passes in which the local officers do not bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment that the manufacturing classes are becoming impoverished.” ° 
The following figures showing the value of the cotton goods alone 
sent out from England to parts east of the Cape of Good Hope, mainly 
to India, from 1798 to 1800 would go to show the growing prosperity of 
the manufacture of cotton goods in England at the cost of the Indian 
industry :— 
| Year ending 5th January . 
| 156° 


1794 ; g` 
1795 * £ 717 + 
. 1796 £ 119 
1797 £ 2,501 
1798 £ 4,436 
1799 os E .. & 7,817 
1800 T N ... £ 19,575 


The value of these imports increased rapidly till in 1813—the year ' 
when the Charter of the East India Company was renewed—it had 
risen to £1,08,824. . 

The people engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods became 
unemployed and agriculture soon grew to be the universal industry of 
India. 

Reference has already been made to the “‘scandalous law’’ of 1660. 
The intention of the law was to establish prosperous industries in 
England on the ashes of the prosperous industries in India. 

This intention was also apparent in the policy adopted towards 
silken manufacturers of fabrics. The industry had been prosperous 
even before the days of the Hast India, Company. ‘‘ It is on record 
that in 1577 Shaik Bhik, of Maldah, sent three ships of Maldahi cloth 
to Russia by the Persia Gulf.” *7 The British weavers had begun to 
be jealous of Bengal weavers whose: silk fabrics were imported into — 
England, and a deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political 
power obtained by the Company to discourage the manufacturers. of 
Bengal in order to promote the manufacturers of England. In their 
general letter to Bengal, dated the 17th March, 1769, the Company 
desired that the manufacture of raw silk should be encouraged in 
Bengal, and that of manufactured silk fabrics should be discouraged. 
And they also recommended that the silk-winders should be forced to’ 
work in the Company s factories, and prohibited from working in their 
own, homes.” . 


26 India’s Economie Problem in ‘Bast and West,’ 1903. 
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In the Ninth Report of the House of Commons Select Committee 
on Administration, of Justice in India, 1788, we read the following 
remarks :— : 

‘“‘ The letter contains a perfect plan of policy, both of compulsion 
and encouragement, which must in a considerable degree operate 
destructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Its effects must be (so fax 
as it could operate without being eluded) to change the whole face of 
that industrial country, in order to render it a field of the produce of 
crude materials subservient to the manufactures of Great Britain.” . 

The importance of. the silk industry in Bengal can be understood 
when we find that the East India Company founded a factory at 
Cossimbazar some five or six miles south of Moorshidabad in 1658. In 
1681 out of £2,30,000 sent out by the Company as “* investment °’ for 
Bengal £1,40,000 was assigned to this silk agency at Cossimbazar. In 
1776 Bengal silk is said to have driven all competitors except Italian 
and China silks out of the market. Lord Valentia visited Cossimbazar 
in 1802 and has left a detailed description of the importance of this 
industry in Bengal. He has said that though Cossimbazar was the 
greatest station for silk m possession of the East India Company and. 
nominally took the lead, there were other centres also such as Maldah, 
Bouleah, Commercolly, Radhanagore and Rungpore. In Cossimbazar 
(Junjipur), said Valentia ‘‘ the people looked healthy, and I under- 
stand it is by no means a deleterious employment, and certainly in many 
respects is advantageous, as very young children can be employed, and 
the eight crops-of the common cocoon enable them to earn sufficient to 
maintain them the whole year.’’ *° l 

The points in this statement which should be noted are :— 

(1) The silk worms were bred by women and children; 

(2) Even young children could be employed in the industry; 

(3) Thė.employment was not deleterious; ' 

(4) The cocoon rearing industry enabled the people to earn sutti- 
cient to maintain them during the whole. year. 

' Thus this industry was a great economic asset to the people and 
provided remunerative occupation even for women and children. 

The deterioration and ultimate destruction of this industry was 
a.calamity for the people of Bengal. | 

What the destruction of the major industry of cotton weaving 
meant to the people would be evident from the report of Dr. Buchanan 
who conducted a survey of some districts of Bengal under the direction 
of the Supreme Government of Bengal, under orders of the Court of 
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Directors: of the East India Company, dated the 7th January, 1807. 
in Dr. Buchanan’s survey of Dinajpur district we find that cotton 
` spinning occupied the leisure hours of ‘‘ all the women of higher rank, 
and of the greater part of the farmers’ wives.” Rs. 3 per year was 
the annual income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon. 
The total value of raw cotton bought by the spinners in the District 
was Rs. 2,50,000 the value of the yarn made was Rs. 11,65,000—the 
profit of the women was, therefore, Rs. 9,15,000.?° 

The allied industry of dyeing kept many hands engaged. ` Need- 
less to say that with the decay of the cotton and silk weaving 
industries it also languished and ultimately disappeared. 

Like Bombay and Madras (Cochin) Bengal had na a great 
shipbuilding industry. In 1800 the Governor General (Lord SE 
wrote to his masters in England :— 


“ The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons of shipping 
built in India, of a description calculated fon the conveyance of cargoes 
to England...... From the quantity of private tonnage’ now at*com- 
mand in the port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection which the 
art of ship-building has already attained in “Berigal (promising a still - 
more rapid progress and supported by abundant and increasing supplies 
of timber), it is certain that the port will always be able to furnish 
tonnage, to whatever extent may be required, for conveying to the port 
of London the trade of the private British merchants of Bengal.” 

‘< A proposal was made in 1758, for having a dock in Bengal for 
the reception .of His Majesty’s ships ‘in case the squadron should 
winter here’. This.led to the formation of ‘the Kidderpore Docks at 
a place called Surnam’s Garden, so called from William Surnam, who 
went in 1714 on ambassy to the Great Mogul. 

“ To Colonel Henry Watson who was Chief Engineer to Govern- 
ment, unquestionably belongs the honour of having established the first 
dock’ yards in Bengal. His penetration led him to perceive the 
advantagious position of the Bay of Bengal in reference to the countries 
lying to the east and west of it. He felt that if the English marine 
was placed on an efficient footing, we must-remain masters of the 
eastern seas. He, therefore, obtained a grant of land from Government 
at Kidderpore, for the establishment of wet and dry docks, and of a 
marine yard m which every facility should be created for building, 
repair and equipping vessels of war and merchants. His works were 
‘commenced in 1780. He spent ten lakhs of rupees on these docks. 
Near the docks he created a windmill; but as it commanded a view of 
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a native’s zenanah the native went to law and oee a decree that 
the windmill should be pulled down. 

~“ In the year 1781 Colonel Watson launched the Nonsuch frigate 
of 36 guns, which was constructed under his own directions by native 
workmen, and proved remarkable for: her speed. He devoted his time 
and his fortune to this national undertaking for eight years, and in 
1788 launched another frigate, the Surprise of 82 gins; but his re- 
sources were by this time exhausted; and having gunk ten lakhs of © 
rupees in his dockyard he was obliged to relinquish it. The docks 
afterwards were purchased by James Kyd, an East Indian gentleman, 
who ‘not only endeavoured to stir up his own section of the community 
to seek an honourable independence by their own exertions, instead 
of wasting their lives in the subordinate position of clerks, but himself 
set them the example of independent enterprise in the large docking 
establishment which he conducted at Kidderpore...... 

` “ Before the year 1780 Bengal was almost entirely Tna on 
Surat, Bombay, Damann and Pegu for shipping...... 

In 1795 the Indian Government issued the following :— 

‘The Governor General in Council adverting to the importance 
_of ship-building to the settlement, and with a view to encourage the 
same has thought proper to abolish from this date, the customs hereto- 
fore collected on timber, imported, as well by sea, as from the: Upper 
Provinces. (SD.) C. Shakespeare, Sub-Secretary to Government, Fort 
William, November 30, 1795.’ 

‘Between 1781 and. 1800, thirty-five vessels, averaging 17,620 
tons were built in Caleutta, and from 1781 to 1820 the number built 
was two hundred and thirty-seven.’’ *° 

But the progress and prosperity of the ship- pine industry in 
India could not be tolerated by the British. Taylor has said :— 

“The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could not 
have been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the Thames. The 
ship-builders of the port of London took the lead in raising the cry 
of alarm: they declared that their business was on the point of ruin, 
and that the families of all the shipwrights in England were certain 
to be reduced to starvation.” 

This unjust cry prevailed, for blood is thicker than water. The 
Court of Directors of the East India Company prohibited the employ- 
ment of Indian ships in the trade between England and India. Lord 
Wellesley endeavoured to obtain the admission of Indian ships and 
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their cargoes into the ports of England on terms approaching in some 
degree to reciprocity but his efforts on this point caused great oppo- 
sition at home—embarrassed considerably his government, and was ne 
cause of the treatment he received in England in 1807. 

The Court of Directors stuck to their decision and. advanced, 
among others, the following curious argument :— ` 

“The native sailors of India are...on their arrival here, led 
into scenes which soon divest them of the respect and awe they had 
entertained in India for the European character..... The contemp- 
tuous reports which they disseminate on their return cannot fail to have 
a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of our Asiatic subjects, 
whose reverence for our character, which has hitherto contributed to 
maintain our supremacy in the Hast, will be gradually ee . and 
the effects of it may prove Bete mental o | 

. This was the “‘ political view ” which was trotted out as an argu- 

ment prohibiting the entry of Indian ships manned by Indians into 

the port of London. It ig a clear case of conscience making cowards of 
people: 

It is certainly ‘* sad to trace ° the destruction of the major indus- 
tries of Bengal by the British but not ‘‘ long to tell ”. 

The money squeezed from Bengal made for the prosperity of | 
British: industries. ‘‘ The introduction of expensive implements, or 
processes, involves a large outlay; it is not worthwhile for any man, 
however energetic, to make the attempt, unless he has a considerable 
command of capital and has access to large markets.’ Bengal supplied 
the capital for British industries and their poe s were forced on 
the Indian market. 

‘Before Plassey was fought and won, and before the stream of 
treasure began to flow to England the industries of our country 
(England) were at a very low ebb. Lancashire spinning and weaving 
were on a par with the corresponding industry in India so far as 
machinery was concerned; but the skill which had made Indian cottons 
a, mae of manufacture was wholly wanting in any of the Western 
nations.’ 
Bengal industries which had been developed slowly but aly 
had to be killed to improve British industries and the unscrupulous 
British did not hesitate to destroy them. _ 

The economic oracles of England impressed it upon the people of 
Bengal that their distress caused by the destructions of their industries 
was in strict accordancé with economic laws. They told the Indian 
that he had a mission to supply Europe with raw materials ùs they had 
told the American farmer that he had a mission to supply Europe with 
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wheat and flour because he could do it cheapest. The Americans 
declined to listen. to the siren song and getting their first start in inter- 
național trade as food-producers they built factories and iron works 
with the money secured by their wheat and beef and cotton exports. 
But India was at the mercy of the foreigner who-destroyed her flourish- 
ing industries and reduced her people from prosperity to penury to 
serve his selfish end. - 

Bengal which had never been a purely agricultural province soon 
degenerated into one depending solely ‘on the insecure industry of 
agriculture. And in 1933 an English Governor of Bengal said—‘‘ The 
Province is not poor in natural resources or in manpower; but there 
raust, I feel, be some maladjustment somewhere in a system ‘which 
keeps a vast agricultural population, groaning under a load of debt, 
eking out a narrow and penurious existence and yet, in most districts, 
lacking useful occupation for nearly nine months out of the twelve.” 

Had the speaker taken the trouble to study the history of Bengal 
under his countrymen he could easily have seen that the maladjustment 
which surprised him was the creation of his unscrupulous countrymen— 
the inevitable result of their policy regarding the industries of India. 

The so-called battle of Plassey was fought in 1757 and won by 
the British through the forgery of Clive and the treachery of 
Mir Jafar. And by the end of the century the British had succeeded. 
in reducing industrial Bengal into agricultural Bengal—replacing 
‘prosperity by poverty in the land. 
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: THE DEFINITION OF MOTIF 


It has been objected that an injunction is hard to grasp because 
springs of action have not been determined. An answer to this objec- 
tion is as follows. ` The- result of an action cannot be a motive since 
the result of an action is open to a puzzling dilemma: viz. it is either 
an pre-existent object or a non-existent one. Ifa result already exists 
then nobody tries to bring it about. Again, if a result is non-existent 
then it is unreal like the horns of a hare. As such it cannot logically 
act as a motive since a motive of this type has never been experienced. 

If you say that'a result which is desired is a motive then if may 
be as well said that the very desire constitutes the motive of an action 
but not the result. Our desire for obtaining a result may be excessive. 
‘But if the means to an end is not determined then nobody can reason- 
ably undertake an action. A man who desires heaven does not 
simply. make a show of an action in order to attract a large number of | 
audience. The exact means to the real good should be his springs 
of action: The people also behave in this fashion when they transact 
worldly matters. They learn from the medical treatises written by 
the great physicians that the inyrobalan. fruit remedies a few 
diseases. When they fall a victim to these diseases they use it. 
Considering that food appeases hunger a hungry person sets to take 
food. Therefore what is conducive to the well-being of a person is 
his motif. l 

The above hypothesis is not sound. Doesa means to the well- 
being stimulate one’s activity, being itself known or unknown? A 
means which is not known as such does not stir our activity. If a 
person does not learn the medicinal properties of a myrobalan fruit - 
from any source whatsoever then he, being ill, cannot use it. as a 
remedy. Therefore source of the knowledge of a means is really a 
mover. How do we know that the -means in question leads to the end 
“in question? When the means and the end are tangible we know 
them in their true colour by the joint method of agreement-and | 
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difference. When the end is invisible the means . to this end is learnt 
only from the verbal authority. Therefore, an authoritative word 
excites our inclination for a work. Such a word by itself (t.e. If its sense 
is not properly understood) does not set up our activity. If it had 
done so then it would have behaved like the wind etc. If a word, being 
itself not properly grasped, makes us move as the wind, or a demon or 
a bad king does then a man should undertake a work whenever he 
hears a word but does not understand its sense. Such a conjecture is 
absurd. For this reason, a word impels to action when its sense is 


thoroughly grasped. Inflexions, indicative of subjunctive mood, 


cannot impel a person to undertake a work simply revealing the motif 

of an actjon. A word is distinct from other sense-organs viz. the eyes 

etc. since it communicates its meaning. In spite of this distinction it 
is the instrumental cause of the knowledge of its meaning which it 
conveys. An instrumental cause is such as does something. A cause 

cannot produee its effect if it does not operate. It must be operative. 

The inflexion, indicative of the subjunctive mood, does not merely 
effectuate consciousness but also. gives an impulse to work. We know 
it from our experience. When one makes out the sense of lith (an 
inflexion, indicative of the subjunctive mood) he is seen to undertake 
a work. The operation of lir is responsible for this movement. The 
operation of lim is called Sabda-bhavana. Jt denotes an injunc- 
tion t.e. a command. It gives an impulse to work. 


THE TWo TYPES or BHAVANA 


Sentences, used in the subjunctive mood, communicate two kinds 
of bhavands viz. Sabda-bhävanā and Arthabhavana. | 

Of these two Arthabhavana is the activity of the agent which 
causes something to come into being but is not denoted by the un- 
inflected verb z.¢. by the basic root. Something comes isto being. 


The activity of an agent is directed towards it. It belongs to an agent. 


When heaven, thé nominative case of the verb ‘to come into being’, 


“becomes the objective case of the verb, belonging to the sacrificer, the 


process, denoted by the second verb, is called ‘‘Arthavana’’. Tt bas 
been already explained. 

The process or operation which belongs to a word or to its consti- 
tnent element and induces a person to undertake a sacrifice is called 
‘‘Sabda-bhivana’’. The suffix or infléxion, indicative of the subjunc- 
tive, mood, denotes another type of bhavina (an energy which propels 
one to bring something into being). It is known as Sabda-bhavana’. 


a * ® * pm + Z a * 
This view has been expressed in the Tantra-varttika by Kumarila, 
* š . 
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When one listens.to a sentence containing the verb ‘sacrifice’ in 
the subjunctive mood (i.e. one should sacrifice) he makes out its two 
meanings (1) that it is his duty to perforin the sacrifice and (2) that he 
has been induced to do it. Hence as the suffix or the inflexion, * 
indicative of the subjunctive mood, communicates one’s own obliga: ~ 
- tory duty to be discharged so it. expresses an inducement to discharge 
ib. Therefore, Kuméarila, the author of Tantra-Varttika holds that a, 
sentence in the subjunctive mood points to the above two types of 
bhavand ie. Arthabhavana and Sabda-bhavana. : 

Therefore, the activity of an‘agent towards a course of action is - 
called Arthabhavané. The operation of a word is also known as 
Sabda-bhivanaé. These two bhāvanās are presented to our conscious- 
ness.. As the operation belongs toa word so it is called Sabda- 
bhivana. If the operation which belongs to a word remains unappre- 
hended then it does not assist the communication of sense. Hence, 
this bhivana is denoted by a word. Kumārila has said to this effect 
that the Vedic lih denotes Sabda-bhivana by its primary denotative 
force and assists to com municate the meaning of a Vedic sentence in 
the subjunctive mood. 


A SABDA-BHAVANA REQUIRES THREE CoNSTITDENT ELEMENTS 


A Sabda-bhavana, being itself a bhavana, requires three elements 
like an Arthabhiavand. The three elements are as follows:—(1) What 
is to be accomplished t.e. the end is to be realised; (2) the instrument 
by which the end is accomplished; and-(3) the manner or process, in 
which the action is performed. These three constituent elements 
should be shown. The three elements of Sabda-bhavan& are as 
follows (1) The inclination of a listener for an obligatory duty falls 
under the end of Sabda-bhavans. This point has been explained before.’ 
The function of an injunction is to impel a person to au action. The 
primary meaning of an injunction is Sabda-bhavana. .The inclination 
of a person is roused by an injunction. Therefore; an injunction aims 
at the rousing of the inclination of a person. Sabda-bbavana dis- 
charges the function of an instrumental cause or a means which 
operates to bring an enjoined person into relation with an action. In 
otber words, owing to the instrumentality of Sabda-bhavana an incli- 
nation for undertaking an action is evoked. Likewise in case of Artha- 
bhavand, the attainment of heaven is due to the instrumentality of a 
sacrifice. With regard to the working of Sabda-bhavana it may- ‘be 
said that an. inclination for performing an‘action is called up in the 
heart of a person when an obligatory duty is thoroughly determined. ` 
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Sabda-bhāvanā which is denoted by an injunctive word is the instru- 
_- mental cause of the inclination of a person for a certain action. The 
manner of performance is fulfilled by the operation of recommendatory 
passages bearing upon an injunction. ` The listeners are not inspired to 
undertake actions: when they listen to bare injunctions. But when 
they listen to various praises of such actions, contained in the recom- 
mendatory passages, they become very much pleased at heart and are 
inspired to’ undertake „actions ‘enjoined by injunctions. Thus these 
recommendatory, passages increase the intensity of inclination. Hence 
the operation of recommendatory passages fulfills the procedure of’ 
Sahda-bhavani. The aim of,Sabda-bhavana is to rouse the inclina- 
“tion of .an agent for an action. Words which communicate an 
obligatory duty are the. instrumental cause. Mandatory passages 
supply one with the procedure of performance. Thus, Sabda-bhivana 
which consists of three essential elements is verily an injunction: — 


Tae DETERMINATION oF RELATION HOLDING BETWEEN AN 
INJUNCTION AND BHAVANA 


If it is held that Sabda-bhavana itself is an Injunction then an 
objection may be raised against the view that it is a logical impossi- 
bility to establish unity in the different meanings of words consti- 
tuting a sentence. [The sense of this objection is as follows. If an 
injunction implies Sabda-bhavani and a verb denotes the inclination 
of an agent then the meaning of a sentence cannot be conimunicated. 
How does a sentence communicate its meaning? If the meaning 
of a word is presented to us as syntactically related to that of another 
word in a sentence then the presentation of mutually related mean- 
ings is called verbal communication. An inflexion, indicative of the 
Vedic subjunctive mood, denotes Sabda-bhivana in the capacity of 
an injunction. The same inflexion denotes the inclination of an 
agent in the capacity of a verb. These meanings, being denoted by 
the same word, dre presented to us. Hence, the mutual relation of 
these two meanings, presented to our consciousness, cannot be called 
the verbal communication 6f the meaning of a sentence. ] The above 
objection does not hold good since both the meanings are presented 

to our consciousness as mutually related as the presentation, of the 
two meanings by the same suffix, indicative of the subjunctive mood, 

constitutes the connecting link. Kumārila in the chapter on sentences 
‘of his Slokavaritika has said to this effect. As an injunction and a | 
‘bhavand are communicated to us by the same suffix so their mutual 
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relation is at first determined a then they are related to the meaning 
of the basic root, 

An injunction excites the activity of an agent towards a course 
of action. Kumārila has rightly said that an injunction enjoins an 
agent to direct his own activity towards a course of action, Now, an 
objector raises an objection ‘“How does an injunction relate itself 
with a bhāvanā ?” | 

Now the Varttikakara himself has admitted that ‘the mutual 
relation between an injunction and a bhāvanā is presented to our 
' consciousness before their relation with the meaning of the root of 
a verb. Though an inflected word denotes the senses: of both the 
root of a verb and the suffix attached to it yet it is to be admitted 
that the meaning of the root of a verb constitutes the primary material 
and along with it the two meanings of the lih suffix, viz., an injune- 
tion and a bhavana are presented to our consciousness as an appen- 
dage. Therefore, the activity of an agent is related to an injunction 
without being directed towards a course of action. It, being directed 
towards a course of action, is not related to an injunction. But an 
agent, having his activity not directed towards a course of action, 
cannot perform a duty. The activity of an agent is.complete when 
it involves three essential elements, viz., (1) it is in pursuit of an end ; 
(2) it requires the aid of an instrumental cause ; and (3) the manner 
of procedure is also given. Whien an agent is possessed of such an 
activity he is capable of performing an obligatory. ‘duty ; otherwise. 
he is not. But an injunction does not relate itself with a complete 
activity. If it remains unrelated to a complete activity then how 
_ does an agent direct his activity towards a sacrifice and adopt the 
proper means to realise his end? 

‘An answer to the above objection is as follows. It is a truism 
that an injunction does not know how to relate itself with the activity 
of an agent directed towards an end, viz., a sacrifice etc. But as 
an injunction and the activity of an agent are denoted by . one and 
the same suffix so the injunction in question communicates its rela- 
tion with thé bare activity of an agent. When a bare activity is 
excited in an agent an injunction cannot fulfill its mission. It does 
not relax its efforts, But it waits for the fulfilment of its, mission. 
It behaves like a bridegroom who has been wedded to a girl who is 
below her teens. As he patiently looks forward to her adolescence 
and for the budding'of her beauty in each limb with his hands 
stretched so the injunction tarries unless and until the activity in 
question takes a concrete shape, having enriched itself with all the 
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» details, i.e., an agent engages himself in the actual performance of 
an obligatory duty. .Kumarila has s&id in his Sloka-varttika’ to 
this effect. 

_ Though an injunction (Sabda-bhivang) relates itself with such 
an activity of an agent as has not been connected with other factors 
yet \it does not remain in situ, being thus related since it lacks the 

moving force. 

An injunction prompts an agent to an obligatory duty. But the 
activity of an agent does not become effective unless and until it is 
in close touch with its three elements. o 

An injunction comes into being bub does not exercise power unless 

' and until a bhavana (the activity of an agent) witbout depending upon 
others excepting an injunction becomes efficient. 

The activity in question requires an end and such other requisite 
objects for its fruition even if the required objects are supplied by 
another injunctive sentence. It intends to establish’ its relation with 
such a subject-matter as has been referred to by another context. It is 
also desirous of establishing relation with the meaning of the root of 
the verb in question like the archetype. It also intends to establish a 
relation with a subject-matter implied by another such subject-matter. 
Such is the uniformly profound power of the verbal authority. 

The method of interpreting an injunction in due order has been 
instructed by the great interpreters of the Mimansi. If we are to | 
understand the.meaning of a sentence referring to the activity of an 
agent then we are to pursue the method of interpretation and to 

‘unfold its meaning by degrees. A bbāvanā constitutes the meaning 
of a sentence. If it remains understood in a sentence then the blank 
place of the bhāvanā should be filled up and the import of the bhavani. 
shouid be made out. A bhavana, being associated with many sub- 
sidiaries such as many species,, attributes, substances, acts, etc., 
assumes diverse forms. But we understand the meaning of a 
_ sentence from a sentence by one and the samne method. 

In every case the optative ending is attached to the root of a 
verb and hence the activity of an agent (arthibhavané) constitutes 
the meaning of a sentence. The said bhivana is qualified by many 
subsidiaries viz. various attributes, species ete. It is referred to by 
a judgment. Though a judgment refers to various objects yet it 
points to a unified whole. Just as a picture contains diverse lines of 
various colours but they represent a single form. | 

l (As the listener of an injunction has had direct expérience of the 
principal acts of a sacrifice and their subsidiary ones so when he 
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listens to the injunction. “ One should sacrifice” a picture of main + 
acts and subsidiary ones 18 painted in his heart since he posesses 
impressions arising from the said experience. When the contents of 
a sacrifice are thus arranged he becomes inclined ‘to perform a 
sacrifice. When an, agent’ moves to perforal a sacrifice the above 
described judgment arises in his mind. ~ : 

The concept of a bhāvanā is the result of a long drawn ‘process 
‘of thought. „It gradually unfolds itself. The bhaivana itself is a 
complicated process rendered complete by its accessories. Let us 
take an example of a long-drawn process viz. the act of cooking. This 
act continues for sometime and consists of many acts. . We com- 
mence from pouring water into a cooking pot ‘and putting: rice into 
it and end in the boiling of rice.which is independené of other acts.. 
The whole series of acts is known as the single act of cooking. The 
main act of cooking consists of several minor acts such as pouring 
water, placing rice inside the pot, stirrmg the content by waiving 
Jaddle, the extraction of gruel etc. These acts extend over a long 
period of time. Similarly verbal knowledge is one which commences 
from the knowledge of the meaning of a word and ends in the 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. 

Some say ‘‘ The knowledge of a knower dawns with the 
knowledge of the meaning of a word. Tt.blooms like a flower having 
the knowledge of the meaning of each constituent word as its petal. 
Then it develops into the ‘form of a ae in the shape of the 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. We need not hammer on 
this point any more 

Thus the meaning of a semtence goes under the name of Bhavana. 
It is the activity of an agent. It is directed towards heaven, sacrifice 
etc. But the activity which prompts one to do something is called 
Presana. It constitutes the primary meaning of the optative ending 
attached to the root of a verb. Or, it is the function of an injunc- 
tion. Everybody denominates it as an injunction. a o 


‘ 


w 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT SABDA-BHAVANA 
CONSTITUTES THE MEANING OF A SENTENCE 


Some other Hinke do not subscribe to the above hypothesis. 
They point ovt that sabda-bhavana is thé activity which belongs 
to a word, is produced and denoted by it. When a word denotes. and 
produces -sabda-bhavana does it do, being itself inactive? Or, does 
jt produce a process, having recourse to a distinct activity? ‘TE the 
' propounders of the hypothesis answer in the negative then they will 
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be compelled to admit that ‘a word should directly communicate its 
meaning without the aid of an intervening process and the assump- 
tion of an intermediate přocess is redundant since 1b produces a 
process, unaided by another process. If they sty in the affirmative 
then the hypothesis is open to the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum. 
They should also devise ways and means of solving the problem. But 
it’ is a hard nut to crack. We have already elaborately discussed in 
the chapter on the definition of proofs’ in general that there is no 
distinct process excepting the vibration of elements. The reiteration . 
of the same topic is superfluous. The same line of tiinking should 
be followed in this case, 

With regard to the process of a word whieh j is said to be created 
and denoted. by it a few questions arise in our mind. Does 4 word 
firstly denote 4 process and then produce it? Or, does 16 at first 
bring about a process and then denote it? Or, does it simultaneously 
produce and denote a process? Itis illogical to hold that a process 
is denoted when it has not come into being. Nobody christens his 
son when he is not born. Moreover, in that case, a word is not 
related to its meaning. Again, a word does not simultaneously 
produce and denote a process since the non-production of a process 
precedes its denotation and the hypothesis requires toi! and trouble 
on the part of its prepounders to be demonstrated. The alternative 
snggestion that a word creates and then denotes a process is not also 
tenable since as it does not endure long so it finds no opportunity of 
communicating the process after having created it. 

How wi!] the weak optative suffix in the presence of strong bulls 
carry a very heavy iload? How will it express an agent, and the 
number and the activity of the agent? How will it produce an 
efficient force belonging to a word and communicate it? It can 
‘hardly bear the burden. 
| Another point deserves ‘our special areon. How does an 
‘injunction which goes under. the name of Sabda-bhavana relate itself 
with the activity of an agent—the import of a sentence? 

An answer to this question has been already given. It has‘ been 
veplied that as an optative suffix denotes both word- efficient force and a 
the activity of an` agent so they enter into the relation of being 
_ denoted by one and the same suffix. Now, the objector points out 
that ibough the relation of being denoted has been stated yet the 
cxux of the problem has not been touched. The ‘activity of an agent 
towards a rite is known as Arthibhavana. It is the principal mean- 
ing ofa sehtence. An end, an instrumental cause and the manner 
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of performance are invariably required by the activity of an agent. 
The words such as Svarga-kima etc. fill in with all the requisite 
elements. ‘The meanings of these words render assistance to the 
activity of an agent as subsidiary elements. But word-efficient force 
fills up none of the requisite elements of thé actiyity of an agent. 
Hence, it is not subservient to this activity. Two principal objects 
such as a jar and a piece of cloth or two principal acts such as the 
act of cooking and that of reading are hever noticed to be mutually 
xyelated as principal and accessory matters. . 

Now, the wpholder of the hypothesis may contend that an arthi- 
bhävanä is subordinate to a śabda-bhävanā since the activity of an 
agent is conducive to the subject-matter of an injunction bearing 
the title of Sabda-bhavana. If this is the contention then. the objector 
_ points out that an injunction should be the import of a sentence but 
not the activity of an agent since the latter is subsidiary. There- 
fore, the assumption that an optative suffix denotes two principal 
meanings is not appreciated. E f 

The hypothesis that Sabda-bhāvanā and Arthibhavana are 
mutually related because they are denoted by one and the same 
suffix is not sound. The words ‘‘Aksa’’, ‘‘Pada’’, ‘‘Masa’’ etc. 
admit of various meanings but the different meanings of each word . 
are not known to be related to one another on the above‘ ground. 
Moreover, in order to serve which purpose .do you hold that the 
same suffix denotes the above two bhavanis? An answer is given to “ 
this effect. When we hear the optative suffix the ideas of the object 
to be accomplished and prompting si:nultaneously dash in our mind. 
Two distinct acts of knowing do not take place in our mind. These 
two contents are apprehended by tne single act of knowing. If this 
is the case then let only one meaning: be denoted by the optative 
suffix. If it has only one meaning then the question of the mutual | 
relation holding between the two’ meanings needs no. discussion. And 
the optative suffix is not saddled with a beavy load. 


(To be econtinued) 


THE INDIAN STRUGGLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
UNDER MAHATMA GANDHI: THE 
BIRTH OF SATYAGRABHA (1907-1914) 


SUDHANSU BIMAL Moorners, M A. 


“Tr has often happened in history that some particular person 
has been raised up when the aspirations and the dire needs of his 
generation seem to be crystallized and there is a stirring of men’s 
hearts”: 

Rev. Raymond Raynes’s sermon in St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Johannesburg (December 4, 1955). “‘...... it was in South Africa 
that the doctrine of Satyagraha was conceived, that the weapon of 
non-violent resistance was forged. Often there is justice in the 
working of history. India, though not of its own volition, had given 
to South Africa one of its most difficult problems. South Africa in 
its turn, likewise not of its own volition, gave to India the idea of 
civil disobedience.” ) 


Mahatma Gandhi—Edited by S. Radha Krishnan (presented 
to the Mahatma on his Seventicth birth-day, October 2, 1989), p. 121. 


The 19th century was an unhappy one for the Indian “community 
in South Africa. The 20th has been more so. It has been charac- 
terised by more and more shrewd, determined and well-thought-out 
onslanghts on the Indians’ right to live as honourable citizens.of their 
land of adoption, the land which owes its prosperity, as much, if not 
more, to them as to any other section of its population. 


A monstrous lie is deeply ingrained in the soul of South Africa— 
the he that one race or group is essentially superior to any other. 
(Until) this (notion) is rooted out, ‘‘we shall live in a society confused 
by fear, suspicion and self-interest driven from day to day to a barely 
disguised injustice.” (Rev. Roymond Raynes, Sermon in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Johannesburgh, December 4, 1955). 

The Second Anglo-Boer War broke out in 1899. The ill-treat- 
ment of British-Indian subjects by the Boer authorities of the South 
Africa Republic (the Transvaal) was publicly declared ‘by responsible 
English leaders to be one of the causes of that war. Lord Lansdowne, 
the Secretary of State for War, and an Ex- Viceroy of India, for ex- 
ample, told a Sheffield audience that of all the misdeeds of the Boers, 
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none made him so angry as their treatment of the British-Indians. 
England’s failure to remove the injustice, he added, would have its — 
repercussions in India. Mahatma Gandhi, during his pre-Boer War ` 
residence in Pretoria had been often assured by the English High 
Commissioner, Sir Alfred-—later on Lord— Milner that if the Transva- 
al became a British colony, Indian. grievances would be, remedied at 
once. 


= The disabilities of the Indian- nationals in South Africa were— - 
they stillare—a ‘‘imelancholy record, galling to their self-respect, and 
unworthy of those who permit them.’’* The Indian National Congress, 
from 1894 onwards, pointed out year after year “Show we were nob 
permitted to travel without a pars, not allowed to walk about in the ~ 
night after 9 P.M., how we were consigned to locations where refuse 
was short in (the) Transvaal, how we were denied admission to the 
first and second classes on Railways, driven out of tramcars and 
pushed off footpaths, kept out of hotels, and refused the benefit of 
Public parks and how we were spat upon, hissed, cursed, abused and 
subjected to a variety of other indignities which. no human being 
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could patiéntly bear.” 7. 


The Transvaal and the Orange Free State were annexed to the | 
British Empire in 1900 and became Crown Colonies. The Angio- 
Boer hostilities however drugged on for some time till the peace 
of Vereeniging (May 31, 1902). ` | 


Mahatma Gandhi ‘had, on the outbreak of the war, offered 
to organise an Indian Ambulance Corps. The Natal Government 
had at first refused ihe offer on the grounds of the incapacity of the 
Indians. Correspondence followed and the offer was finally’ accepted. 
Ghandhiji ofganised an Ambulance Corps of about 400 Indians and - 
entered the Transvaal with the British forces. The corps displayed 
marvellous courage and discharged ‘the duties assigned to if with 
conspicuous gallantry. It was mentioned in the despatches : 


‘* Tt was officially estimated that at the outbreak of the (Second 
Boer) War, the minimum Indian population of the (South African) 
Republic was fifteen thousand, besides some thousands of other. 
Asiatics, mostly Chinese.” °. The majority had left during the war. 
Some had gone to Natal and some to the Cape Colony. Others had 
‘come back to India. 


1 Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea quoted by P.S. Jesht in the Tyranny of Colour p. 59. 

2 The History of the Congress by B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Vol. I, p. 47. 

‘i - Mahatma Gandhi by H.8.E- Polak H.N., Brailsford and Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Pe 41. ai ° 
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The Indians naturally hoped after the war that they wouid bave, 
if not a square deal, at least a better treatment than before.. Many 
Europeans too shared their hopes and assured that the law prohibiting 
the purchase of land by the. Indians outside Asiatic locations under 
Tuaw III of 1855 could no Jonger be enforced. Land was therefore 
sold to Indians in the open market. The Registration Department 
however invoked Law IlI of 1885 and refused lo register the sale 
deeds. Worse, however, was that many other anti-Asiatic provisions 
of the law, which the Boers applied with leniency or with some 
friendly discriminations in particular cases, were now enforced with 
strictness and rigidity. Indian immigration into the Transvaal was 
unrestricted in pre-Boer War days (1899-1902). A single payment 
of £25, soon reduced to £3 entitled an Indian to entry into and 
residence in the Transvaal. A certificate—a simple receipt ‘‘without 
identification of the holder otherwise than by name’’—would be 


granted on payment of the above fee, 


Sir Henry Cotton, President of the Indian National, Congress 
(1904), rightly observed, ‘*...... the British rulers of the” Transvaal 
have applied themselves with British vigour and precision.to the task 
of enforcing Boer laws. In dealing with Indian colonists, their ‘little 
finger has been thicker than Mr. Kruger’s loins, and where he had 
whips, they have chastised with scorpions.” Carefully restricted 
numbers of Indians were allowed to return to the Transvaal short]; y 
after the British occupation of the Colony during the war in 1900. 
Lord Roberts, the Commander-in-chief, ordered that all Asians in the 
Transvaal must be registered andw. He, however, promised that 
their grievances would be investigated into and redressed as soon as 
civil government had been properly established. 


The Peace Preservation Ordinance of 1903 required all immi- 
grants old and new alike—to provide themselves with permits for 
entry into the Transvaal and residence therein. For the first time, 
the permits were to be somewhat descriptive of the holders. Euro- 
peans, old settlers and new entrants—obtained permits easily. Non- 
Europeans had a different experience however. A new Department. 
called the Asiatic Immigrants Department was set up by the Govern- 
ment at Pretoria. Manned largely by British officials from India, 
it imposed a number of restrictions upon the entry of Indians. . A 


_ few wealthy and enterprising Indians however managed to. palm- 


grease the officials of the Asiatic Immigrants Department and returned’ 
to their pre- -war homes and resumed their occupations. 
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Gandbiji, who had left South Africa for India towards the end 
of 1901, was called back to Natal towards the end of 1902 by the | 
Indian residents there. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial 
Secretary of England, was soon to visit Natal in connection with the 
post-war settlement. Mr. Chamberlain arrived shortly after Gan- | 
dhiji’s return. An Indian deputation waited upon him. Gandhiji 
was the principal spokesman of the deputation. He had also drafted 
the memorandum submitted to Mr. Chamberlain on the occasion. 
It strongly protested against the disabilities-imposed by the Colonial 
Government upon the Indians in Natal. But ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain,” 
observes Gandhiji, “had come to get a gift of thirty-five million pounds 
from South Africa, and to win the hearts of Englishmen and Boers. 
So he gave a cold shoulder to the Indian deputation.’’ * He told the 
deputation, “you know the Imperial Government has little control 
over the Self-governing Colonies. Your grievances seem to be 
genuine. I shall do what I can, but you must try your best to 
placate the Europeans, if you wish to live in their midst.’ The 
advice was uncalled for. Was it a threat, albeit indirect? 

Natal Indians next requested Gandhiji to transfer his activities 
on their behalf to the Transvaal. With great difficulty and only 
through the influence of his old friend, Mr. Alexander, the Police 
~ Chief of Durban, Gandhiji obtained permission to enter the Transvaal. 
He settled down at Johnnesburgh and started practice as an Attorney 
of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal (1903), 


Anti-Indian sentiment, which lay dormant during the Boer War, 
had again raised its head in the Transvaal. European traders in a 
number of towns complained that non-domiciled Indians in large 
numbers had been illegally migrating into the Crown Colony (the 
Transvaal). The Government was called upon to take adequate 
preventive measures. 


The Chief Secretary of Permits however assured Lord Milner, 
the Governor, that any but the smallest influx was impossible. But 
the latter, in his eagerness to allay the suspicions of the Europeans, 
consulted the Indian leaders and suggested that the Indian community 
in the Transvaal should re-register itself voluntarily and that the 
documents should give full details of the identity of the registered. 
He assured the Indians, ‘‘Registration gives you the right to be here 
and a right to come and go. ‘Therefore, to me, registration seems a 
protection to you as woll as a help to the Government and in any 

L] 


4 The Story of My Experiments with Truth by M. K. Gandhi (Phoenix Press), P, 213, 
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Law passed I should like to see registration included—Once on the 
register, your position is established and no further registration is 
necessary, nor is any fresh permit required.” ° 

The assurance was taken at its face-value. The Indians accepted 
the advice and re-registration was compléted to the satisfaction of the 
authorities. New registration certificates were issued only to the 
holders of Peace Preservation Ordinance permits and after the closest 
scrutiny. The certificate bore the permit number and gave the hol- 
der’s name, family, caste or community, height, occupation, age, 
impression of the right thumb and father’s name. Each certificate 
was signed and dated by the issuing Officer. The census returns of 
the Transvaal, April, 1904, show that the Indians numbered less than 
ten thousand. It is evident that many Indians, who lived in the 
Transvaal before the Second Boer War and had subsequently left, 
‘had not been re-admitted by the English rulers of the colony. The 
census figures thus give the lie direct to the propaganda of an Asiatic 
influx. | 


The Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance (Transvaal) of 1906 
proposed fresh humiliations and restrictions for the Indian community, 
The Ordinance conferred no new rights on them. Many an existing 
one, on the contrary, was taken away in a manner to ‘‘put an unneces: 
sary affront” to a loyal, peaceful and useful element of the population. 
It widened the scope of Law III of 1885. But ‘Still worse was the 
condemnation as criminal of all against whom it operated, for 16 
required the surrender and cancellation of all existing permits and 
registration certificates, and the taking of a complete set of finger- 
prints even from women and children over eight years, as if they had 
been condemned prisoners.’?* Lord Selborne, the Governor of the 
Transvaal, explained that the object of re-registration was to ‘‘provide 
for issue to those who are lawfully residents here (in the Transvaal) 
of a certificate of registration, which will be clear evidence of their 
right to be and remain here (in the Transvaal).’’ 

A mass meeting of the Indians was held under -Gandhiji’s leader- 
ship at Johannesburgh on September 11, 1906. Gandhiji himself 
‘was the principal draftsman of the resolutions placed before the 
meeting. One of these—the fourth—declared solemnly that the 
Tndians would not submit to the Ordinance, if it became Jaw, and that 
they would faee al! consequence of the definance. 


5 Quotdd in the Asiatic Danger in the Colonies by L. E. Neame, P. X. 
. © Mahatma Gandhi by H. 9. L, Polak and Others, P. 53. 
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The Transvaal Legislative Council passed the Ordinance. It 
was however not to apply to women. * The Ordinance was sent for 
Royal assent. A two-man deputation composed of Gandhiji and 
Mr. H.O. Ally sailed for England to place the Indian point of view 
before the British Government and tbe British public. The mission 
was successful and Lord Elgin, the. Secretary of State for colonies, 
refused to recommend the Ordinance for Royal assent. | 

The triumph of the Indians was, however, sliort-lived. In the 
same year 1906, Lord Elgin, on the suggestion of Lord Selborne, 
advised Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for India, to approve af 
legislation banning the entry of Indians into the Transvaal in future. 
Morley agreed with Viceroy Lerd Minto that the suggestion of Lord 
Selborne was the only practical solution of the Indian question. 

Responsible Government was granted to the Transvaal as from 
January I, 1907. Lord Elgin had already assured Sir Richard 
Solomon, the Attorney General of the Transvaal, that though it was 
the duty of the Imperial Governmen} to disallow the Ordinance of 
1906 on grounds of racial discrimination, it was exiremely unlikely 
that they would intervene in the matter when self government was 
in operation and a responsible government was in power. 

The assurance was in fact a betrayal of the Transvaal Indians 
by the Imperial government. It was an encouragemont, if nob an 
inducement, to the Huropeans to resume their anti-Asian offeusive. 
The lattar took the cue and started an anti-Indian ‘jehal’. General - 
Botha, the Boer candidate for the Premiership of the Transvaal in 
the new set-up, is reported to have publicly declared -in ‘one 
of his election addresses in the beginning of 1907 that if his party 
_ were voted to Power, it would pack the ‘coolies’ out of the 
country within four years. Botha’s ablest colleague and colla- 
borator, General J. Č. Smuts, had written a little earlier to a 
prominent Natal politician, ‘“‘The Asiatic cancer, which. has 
already eaten so deeply into the vitals of South Africa, ought to 
be resolutely earadicated.’’: The leader of the British Progres 
sive Party came out with the statement that he believed with others 
that the expulsion of the Asians.was a right thing. He welcomed 
the day when all Asians would have to leave the Transvaal. 
Sir Richard Solomon, regarded as a strong rival of General Botha 
for the premiership, went out of his way to suggest that the ‘reserva- 


7 The exemption of women was the out-come of an Indian deputation to the Colonial 
Secretary of the Transvaal. He agreed to amend the original propos+l by exempting 


women. * 
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tion clauses’ in the new ‘Transvaal constitution would be a. dead letter 
in . practice. The views of these leaders, needless to say, were but 
an echo of the Anglo-Boer Public opinion. The shape of things to 
come had begun to emerge in bold outlines. 


The first Parliament of the Transvaal under ie Govern- 
ment met in .March, 1907. General Botha formed the Government. 
General Smuts became his Colonial Secretary in charg; of Asiatic 
Affairs The Ordinance of 1906 was re-introduced and passed by 
both Houses of the Transvaal Parliament within twenty-four hours 
and without any discussion worth the name. Indian representations 
against the measure were ignored. Indians had offered: to re-register 
voluntarily. The offer was not accepted. The Transvaal hailed the 
law. One of the most influential Johannesburgh Papers commented: 
“It ig-a case of intense satisfaction to us, and, we doubt not, to men 
of all parties, that the first legislative enactment of the new Parlia- ` 


ment should be one which.asserts the right of the colony to manage 
its own affairs.” 


Lord Selborne, the Governor of the Transvaal, one of whose 
constitutional functions was to protect those who were unrepresented 
in the Transvaal Parliament, gave his blessings to the legislation, 
which came to be known as the Asiatic Law Amendment Act or 
Act II, 1907. It obtained Royal assent without much difficulty. 


If the Peace Preservation Ordinance, 1903 (Transvaal), was the 
Indian’s reward for the noble part played by the Indian Ambulanze 
Corps during the Second Boer War, Act II, 1907, was no. less so for 
the selfless services of the Indian Strecherbearer Company during 
the Zulu Rebellion in Natal (1906) 


A principal consideration for Royal assent to Act II, 1907, argues. 
Mr _ Polak, “was the probability of the resignation of the Botha 


Government and the refusal of any other party to take office if the 
measure were again disallowed,” ° 


Act II of 1907, rightly called the ‘Murderous Act’ by Gandhi, was 
to come into effect on and from July 1, 1907. Indians were to 
register themselves under the Act by July 31. The Indian commu- 
nity under the inspiring leadership of Gandhi rose as one man 
determined to resist the Act, also known as the Black Act. Mass 
meetings of Indians all over the Transvaal took 
submission to the Act. A -Passive Resistance 
organised. | | 


a pledge of non- 
Association was 


_*8 Mahatma Gandhi by H. S. L, Polak and Others, P. 56 
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The pledge of non-submission to the Black Act was the begin- 
ning of a new chapter in the history of the Indians in South Africa. 
The era of prayers and petitions against injustice and oppression was ' 
at an end. That of resistance to racial antagonism was to begin. 
The idea of ‘Satyagraha’ wis born in the crucibles of the sufferings 
and humiliations of the Indians in Sottth Africa. ‘Satyagraha,’ 
generally translated as ‘‘ passive resistance °’, and regarded as a 
“© weapon of the weak”, is, according to Gandhiji, the prophet of 
‘Satyagraha,’ an expression of soul force.”’ 

Indian Volunteers picketed the Registration offices. They had 
been instructed not to threaten anybody, nor to use violence. They 
were to persuade not to coerce. If the police intervened, they were 
not to resist. The Volunteers of the Passive Resistance Association - 
helped in creating an enlightened Indian public opinion in‘ South 
Africa. 'They distributed literature explaining the implication of 
registration under the Black Act. Very few Indians came forward 
for registration. The Indians memorialised General Botha offering 
voluntary re-registration conditionaily upon .the suspension of the 
operation of the Act and the subsequent repeal thereof if the voluntary 
re-registration was successful. The General rematned firm, however. 

Mr. William Hosken, a Liberal M. P. of the Transvaal, attended 
an Indian mass meeting at Pretoria on July 31 (1907). Mr. Hosken, 
a friend of the Indian Community, and later on, the Chairman of a 
Committee of European sympathisers with the Indian cause, carried 
a message from General Botha. He addressed the meeting and 
explained how difficult Botha’s position was ‘‘in the face of all but 
unanimous views of the European legislators and the solid support 
of public opinion.’ He told his audience how powerful the Govern- 
ment was and explained at length the consequences of a struggle. He 
expressed his sympathy for the Indians and urged them to prove 
their loyalty and love of peace by submitting to the obnoxious Act. 
Gandhiji translated Hosken’s speech word for word. He explained 
at the same time the significance of the note of warning sounded by 
the speaker, The meeting was next addressed by an Indian merchant, 
Ahmed Mohamed Cachalia by name. An obscure figure in public 
life at the time, Cachalia made great sacrifices for the community— 
he courted financial ruin and insolvency—and became the most 
trusted leader of the Transvaal Indians, second only to Gandhi. He 
declared in an impassioned speech that having once taken the pledge 
of non-submission to the Black Act, he would keep it even at the 
cost of his life. The speech was acclaimed with loud cheers. The 
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meeting decided unanimously to defy the Act and continue the 
struggle. 

As if the Black Act (Act II, 1907) was not enough, the Govern- 
ment passed the Immigration Restriction Act—Act XV of 1907—to 
further humiliate the Indians. Read with the former, it treated as 
‘prohibited immigrants’ those who could pass its tests but were 
ineligible for registration under the former. Section 2 (4) of the Act 
defined a ‘prohibited immigrant’ as a person unable to write out 
or sign in a European language an application for permission to enter 
the Transvaal. The Act ignored the right of residence of those 
who had paid £3 before 1899 to the Boer Government for settlement 
under Law III of 1885 but were not able to raturn to the Transvaal 
after the War for the obstacles placed in the way of their securing 
permits under the Peace Preservation Ordinance (1903). Section 2(4) 
of Act XV, 1907, prevented the entry into the Transvaal of Asians 
not provided with permits under the above Ordinance. Though it 
did not mention Asians, it was deliberately framed for them and 
was interpreted in the courts in that sense.” | 

New immigrants from Asia. ineligible for registration under Act 
IT, 1907, were included in the category of ‘ Prohibited immigrants ”’ 
under Act XV, 1907. Act II, originally meant to be temporary, was 
made permanent by the very first Section of Aci XV. The latter 
gave discretionary power to the Colonial Secretary of the Transvaal 
to remove certain categories of undesirable persons from the colony. 
An Asian, who neglected or was unwilling or unable to obtain legally 
a certificate of registration under Act II, was among the undesirables. 
Act XV amended Act II to the serious disadvantage of the Indians. 
The latter had provided for a notice of removal from tue Transvaal 
and for imprisonment for three months or a fins of £'00, in case the 
notice was ignored. Section 6(B) of Act XV, however, provided for 
physical and forcible deportation involving the confiscation of the 
property of those failing to register themselves under Act II. ‘The 
Act was based on the’ presumption of illicit Indian influx. The 
Indians asked for a commission to investigate into the alleged influx. 
The prayer was turned down. They next offered to undergo 
voluntary registration, provided Act IL was repealed. Gandhiji ` 
pleaded that in all other British ‘colonies the right of entry and 
residence of a person was decided judicially and not by adininistrative 
officers and that the Transvaal should be no exception. The Botha 


hal $ ; 
3 C.D. 5363 of September, 1910, Letter of General Smuts, dated 26. 8, 1909.—Vide 
indians Overseas by C. Kondapi, pp. 190-92, 
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Government, however, insisted on treating all holders of Dutch 
registration certificates and pré-Boer War Indian refugees as had. nob 
yet returned to the Transvaal. as ‘' prohibited immigrants ” The 
declaration of responsible British officials: that the ie tights . 
of pre:Boer War Asian residents would be respected was thus nullified. 
The Indians had already made up theit mind to resist the Black 
Act and to get it removed from the Statute Book. Act XV did not . 
worry them much. They knew that with the repeal of the former, 
all special obstacles to the entry. of educated Indians ‘would be 
removed. | , 
The governmental machinery was soon set in motion. A. ane 
of comparatively. little known indians were summoned before a Pre- | 
toria Magistrate to show cause why . they’ should not be ordered’ ‘to 
leave the Transvaal for haying failed to apply for registration within | 
the prescribed time-limit (July 31). They were declared. ‘prohibited 
immigrants’ and ordered to leave the country within a specified | 
period: They all disobeyed and were sentenced to short termsof . 
simple imprisonment. 3 
The Indian opinion, started by Gandhiji in Natal in 1904, aei : 
‘a most useful and potent weapon’ in the Indian struggle. -It 
educated the-Indian Community all over South Africa ‘and kept: . 
Indians at home and the British public opinion in touch with"the ° 
happenings in South Africa. The details, the objectives and the 
teachnique of the Indian struggle were openly. discussed in the columns 
of the Indian opinion. It may be recalled. with interest that the 
officials of the Transvaal Asiatic Immigrants Department were among 
the more serious and careful readers of the Indian opinion. 
= Mahatma Gandhi and a number of his well-known associates 
including the President of the Transvaal Chinese Association *° were 
asked to show cause why they would not be dealt with as the Indians 
noted above. They appeared before a Magistrate on the day fixed 
for their case (December 27, 1907). All were asked to produce 
certificates of registration under the Black Act or to leave the Trans- 
vaal some within 48 hours, some within a week and others again 
within two weeks. The order was defied and Gandhi with several 
others attended the court on J anuary 10, 1908, to receive punishment. 
All pleaded guilty to the charge of having defied the Magistrate’ s 


19 Mr. Quin—There were between 300 and 400 Chinese in the (Mr. Quin)-=Transvaal 
at the time. ‘They were mostly cultivators and busine:smen. The Black Act was appli- 
cable to them as well. So they too joined the ‘Satyagraha.’ But they worked through 
their own organisation to the last, Vide PERARENRA in South Africa by ™M. K. Gandhi, 
Part I, Chapter XX. E 
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order. None defended himsélf. All were. sentenced to imprisonment, 
Gandhi being awarded two months’ simple imprisonment. The imè ` 
prisonment of the leaders, far from demoralising the rank and: file, 
gave an impetus to the ‘Satyagraha’’ movement. . More and more 
Indian prisoners poured’ into jails. In the beginning, only simple 
imprisonment would be awarded. Later on, however, everyone 
hauled up for resistance to Act II of 1907 would be sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment. No- leniency was shown even to women 
resisters. ” l 

Of the more than 10,000 Transvaal Indians, not more than 500, 
a bare 5%, may be, less, registered themselves under the Black Act. 
- The ‘test faced the consequences of resistance—loss of the right to 
‘trade, incarceration and deportation. Indian hawkers refused to show 
- their licences ™ to the police. According to Gandhiji, more than 150 
Indians courted ‘imprisonment. A contemporary estimate, however, 
puts ‘the nuinber at 120. . Life in the jails was hard for. the Indian 
prisoners. They were lodged in the African wards. The cells were: 
_vérminous and overcrowded. In one small yard in a Johannesburgh 
jail “a hundred and fifty Indians occupied the space meant for forty- 
_ five.’ ? Food was bad. The Medical Superintendent was indiffer- 
“ent. The Indian prisoners used to put on the Negro prison-uniform. 
Iti is interesting to recall that the famous Gandhi cap is a replica of 
the head gear that Gandhiji wore as a voor prisoner in South 
African jails: É l 
_ The Government were alarmed by the rising tempo of the Indians’ 
struggle. General Smuts, who refused to see Gandhi, not long ago, 
had to change his mind and opened negotiations through Mr. Albert 
Cartwright, the Editor of the Transvaal Times. Mr. Cartwright, 
a well-wisher of the Indian community, was a personal friend of 
Gandhi. He had on his own initiative seen General Smuts after 
Gandhiji’s imprisonment. The General had gladly accepted Cart- 
wright's offer of mediation. Cartwright had also met the Indian 
leaders at large. They had told him that they could not do anything 
without the advice of their chief, Gandhi. ' Hence,, his mission, Cart- 
wright carried with him the terms of a settlement, which had perhaps 
the approval of General Smuts. The terms proposed were : 


(i) that the Indians should register themselves voluntarily and 
not under Act IT, 1907 ; 
1 These ieai were issned only on the strength of the certificate of registration 


under the Black Act and had to be produced on demand by the police. 
32° General Smuts by Mrs. 8. G. Millin, 
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(i$ that the details to be given in a certificate of registration | 
` should be decided after consultation between the Government and the 
Indian community ; l 

(1) that if the majority of the Indians registered themselves 
voluntarily, Act II, 1907, would be repealed and the Government 
would take steps to legalise the voluntary registration. 

There was some vagueness about the condition regarding the 
repeal of the Black Act (Act IIT, 1907). Gandhiji sought clarification 
and suggested an amendment. Cartwright was hesitant and said 
that Smuts regarded the draft as final. Gandhiji consulted his collea- 
gues in jail and insisted on the amendment. The proposed alteration 
was signed by ‘them and Cartwright agreed to place it before Smuts 
for his consideration and consent. 

On January 30, 1908, exactly forty years before his assassination, 
Gandhiji was taken from Johannesburgh to Pretoria for an interview. 
with Smuts. The two met for the first time. In a long talk they 
discussed the original draft and the suggested amendment in details. | 
It is clear from Gandhiji’s account of the interview °? that he thought 
that Smuts had accepted the amendment in the original draft and 
undertaken to repeal Act II, 1907. As soon as most of the Indians — 
had been voluntarily registered. | 

Gandhiji with all the ‘Satyagrahis’ in jail were released 
immediately ‘after the Smuts-Gandhiji conference. A public meeting 
was held in the Transvaal Mosque grounds at about midnight on 
January 80, 1908. The Indian leaders outside jail had been met by 
Gandhiji immediately after his release. They had been’ acquainted 
with the latest development and were in agreement with what had ` 
been done. Gandhiji himself was, however, assailed with suspicions 
and misgivings—‘‘ What if General Smuts broke faith with us? 
The Black Act might not be enforced, but it would always hang over 
our heads like Damocle’s sword. If, in the meanwhile, we registered 
voluntarily, we would have knowingly played in the adversary’s hands, 
and surrendered the most pewerful weapon in our possession for 
resisting the Act. The right order for the settlement was that the 
Act should be repealed first, and then we should be called upon to 
register voluntarily.’’** 

Gandhiji addressed the meeting. Hardly had he finished his 
speech when a Stalwart Pathan rose from among the audience and ` 
put a number of questions to Gandhiji. “ Shall we have to give the 


13° Satyagraha in South Africa by M. K. Gandhi, p. 242. : 
li Satyagraha in South Africa hy M, K. Gandhi. pp. 245-46. 
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, ten finger-prints under the seltlement?’’? Gandhiji replied that those 
who had a conscientious objection to the giving of finger-prints or 
those: who thought it derogatory to their self-respect, would not be 
obliged to do so. ‘* What will you do yourself? ° The reply was— 
‘I have decided to give ten finger-prints, It may not be for me not 
to give them myself while advising others to do‘so.’’ Further 
questions followed and Gandhiji tried to explain how the situation 
was now vitally different from what it would have been under Act H, 
_ 1907, which was to be repealed. | 

_ The questioner would not accept any explanation whatever. He 
shouted, ‘‘ We have heard that you have betrayed the community 
and sold it to General Smuts for £15,600. We wili never give the 
finger-prints nor allow others to do so. I swear with Allah as my 
witness, that I will kill the man who takes the lead in applying for 
registration.” Gandhiji took up the Pathan’s challenge. He made 
it clear that he would help in all possible ways anyone who objected 
to giving finger-impressions. Gandhiji protested at the same time 
against the Pathan’s threat. Healso told his audience that as the 
principal party responsible for the settlement and as a servant of the 
community, he regarded it as his duty to take the lead in giving 
finger-Impressions. 

The opposition from the Pathan was symptomatic. Gandhiji 
points out in his ‘‘ Satyagraha in South Africa’’** that many a 
blacksheep among the Indians in the Transvaal were against a com- 
promise between the ‘Government and the ‘Satyagrahis’. They 
wanted ‘a prolongation, if not a perpetuation, of the conflict. These 
were the few Indians who had meekly submitted to act II, 1907, 
and those who secretly made their way into the Transvaal wifhout 
permits. The latter were earning a lot by helping others to enter 
the Transvaal without permits or with forged documents. 

The Pathan’s interrogation made little impression on the 
assembly and the settlement was endorsed almost unanimously. 
But on his way to the registration office with a few friends including 
Yusuf Mian, the President of the Passive Resistance Association, 
Gandhiji was beaten up by a group of Pathans (February 10, 1908). 
Mir Alam, an old client of Gandhiji, was among the assailants, 
Gandhiji dropped down senseless and would have been killed but for 
the intervention of some European passers-by, who caught hold of 
the rowdies and handed them over to the police. Gandhiji was 
carried to a European friend’s office nearby. He was still uncon- 


-15 Part I, Chapter xxii, 
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scious. After he had come back to his senses, he was removed to 
the house of a Baptist missionary friend of his, Rev. Joseph J. Doke: 
The Dokes nursed him back to recovery. Gandbiji asked for the 
release of the Pathans before his removal to the Dokes’s. The police, 
however, did not agree, The Registrar of Asiatics who had come to 
see Gandhiji after the assault, registered him on his own request, on 
the same day (February 10, 1908). Gandhiji gave his finger-impres- 
sions and obtained a certificate of registration. He next sent a 
telegram to the Attorney General of the Transvaal requesting him | 
to drop the proceedings against the Pathans. He further informed 
ihe Attorney General that if they were prosecuted, he (Gandhi) would 
not depose against them. He was informed in reply that the Pathans 
would be released. The Attorney General had to change his decision 
later on under the pressure of the Europeans of Johannesburgh. The 
law took its course. Some Europeans were summoned as prosecution 
witnesses. Six months’ hard labour ** was awarded to each of ‘thé 
aaeailante of Gandhiji. l ; 
Gandhiji proceeded to Natal after his recovery. Some Pathans 
tried to assault him in a public meeting at Durban. He was saved 
only by the timely intervention of some friends. During his absence 
in Natal almost alt the Transvaal Indians registered themselves 
voluntarily. eae | 
The Transvaal Indians, naturally enough, now hopefully looked 
forward to the repeal of the obnoxious Act (Act 1I, 1907). It was: 
not repealed however. A new Bill was introduced in the Parliament 
instead. It validated the voluntary registrations and the’ certificates 
issued after the date fixed (July 81, 1907) under Act IJ, 1907. 
Those who had taken out registration certificates voluntarily were not 
fo be affected by the new law, which ‘‘made further provisions for 
the registration of Asiatics.’""” “In effect,” observes Mr. Polak, “there 
were to come into force two concurrent laws having the same objects, 
freshly arriving Indians as well as later applicants for registration 
still being subject to the Black Act.” 1 
Gandhiji wrote to- General Smuts that the Bill was a breach of 
the compromise. He drew the General’s attention to a passage in a 
‘public speech delivered by the latter within a week of the settlement 
—‘‘The Indians’ second contention was that they would never register 
16 Three months, according to Mr. H. S. L. Polak (vide Mahatma Gandhi by Polak 
nnd others, p. 66); but it was six months according to Mahatma Gandhi himself (vide 
Satyagrahe i in South Africa, Pt. T, Chapter XiT) 
The Bill was duly passed and came to be known as the Asiatic Regigtration Amend- 


ment ae or Act XXXVI of 1908. Vide Indians Overseas by C. een p. 182-83. 
18 Mahatma Gandhi by Polak and others, p. 67. 4 
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_ unless the law had been repealed re He had told them (Indians) 
that the Law (Act II, 1907) would not be repealed so long as there- 
was an Asiatic in the country who had not registered...... until every 
Indian in the country had registered, the Law would not be re- 
pealed.’’ °° Gandhiji rightly characterised the action of the Govern- 
ment as ‘‘foul play’ and asked the Indian community to get ready 
for a renewal of the ‘Satyagraha,’ 


A petition against the Bill was submitted to the Parliament on 
behalf of the Indians. It declared that if Act II, 1907, were not 
repealed and the decision to that effect not communicated (to the 
petitioners)- by August 10, 1908, the Indians would burn their certi- 
ficates of registration and ‘humbly but firmly take the consequences’. 
Mr. Polak sums up the European reactions to the Indians’ petition 
in the following words—‘‘The Document was held to contain two 
grounds of offence., One was that it prescribed a time-limit for a 
reply. The other was the audacity of a non-white community in 
challenging a decision taken by a white Government, responsible to. 
a legislature composed: solely of Europeans representing an entirely 
European electorate. To many South African Kuropeans thèse were 
unpardonable faults, requiring condign punishment. A number, 
however, congratulated the Indians on their courage.” *° 


A largely attended meeting of the Indians was held in Jobannes- 
burgh Mosque grounds two hours after the expiry of the time-limit 
on August 10:° Gandhiji addressed the meeting: After his speech 
Mir Alam, the Pathan, who had led the assault on him on February 
10, and had been just released from jail, publicly expressed regret for 
what he had done. . He handed -over his original certificate ** to be 
burnt.. Thousands of certificates were then collected. and thrown 
into a buge cauldron, which was set ablaze by the President of ‘the 
meeting. A journalist who was present in the meeting and reported 
the proceedings, compared the bonfire of certificates to the Boston 
Tea Party of 1773, which finally led to the American War of Inde- 
pendence resulting in the loss of Britain’s empire in the New. World. - 


The struggle started afresh’ with “Ahmed Mahomed Cachalia as 
one of its leaders. His European creditors, demanded that he should 
either pay them immediately or take his hands off the “‘Satyagraha.” j 
He would do neither and was threatened with insolvency proceedings. 


~~ 


19 Vide EET in South Africa, by M. K. Ganahi, p. 301 

20 Mahatama Gandhi by H S. L. Polak and others, p. 69. i 

2i. The ceçtificate granted_to all-Asians-on payment of £3 by- the South.. TTA Re- 
publican Government under Law ITI, 1885. Mir Alam had not taken out @ cori icare under 
the agreement of January,-1908. Be lars = 
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Gandhiji tried a compromise. He failed. The motive of the credi- 
tors was political and the debtor did not bend. Nor did he accept 
offers of loan from Indian friends to meet the demands of his Euro- 
pean creditors. Insolvency proceedings were instituted ` against 
Cachalia. His finances were in good order. His debts were fully 
covered. Yet he was declared an insolvent on purely technical 
' grounds. Insolvency made Cachatia more popular, more respected, 
than before. 

The new struggle was directed against the Asiatic Registration 
Amendment Act (Act XXXVI, 1908).. It treated as ‘prohibited immi- 
grants’ those who could pass the education tests under the Immi- 
gration Restriction Act (Act XV, 1907), but were inegligible for 
registration under the Black Act (Act II, 1907). The result was that 
no newly arrived Indian could enter the Transvaal, however high 
his educational qualifications might be. Two measures—Acts IL and 
XV of 1907—were in operation against them, The Indians would not 
-have demanded the amendment of Act XXXVI (1908), had Act II 
(1907) been repealed. The Indians and their European sympathisers 
made futile representations to the Government. Smuts was adamant. 
Gandhiji, he said, was a ‘‘cunning fellow” and might do his worst. 
He would neither ‘repeal Act II nor amend Act XXXVI, come 
what may. 

A Section of the Transvaal Indians demanded that the struggle 
should be directed against all anti-Asian legislation throughout South 
Africa. Gandhiji dissuaded them from pressing the demand, not. 
very easily, however. 

The renewed ‘Satyagraha’ movement being directed against Act 
XXXVI, 1908, it was necessary to challenge that Law as well as 
Act-II, 1907, after due notice to the authorities. Accordingly, some 
leading Indian traders of Natal, who had earlier domicile rights in 
the Transvaal, and some ‘educated Natal Indians crossed into the 
Transvaal after due notice to the Government. They were all arrested 
inside the Transvaal territory and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
in the jails of the Transvaal. The ‘Satyagrahis’ registered in the 
Transvaal sought new methods of . courting arrest. Under the 
laws of the Transvaal, hawkers—Asian and otherwise—had 
to obtain licences for hawking. The ‘Satyagrahis’ took to 
hawking without licences, The offenders were arrested and jailed. 
The jails were soon overcrowded by Indian ‘Satyagrahis’. Most of 
them were given rigorous imprisonment. The prison officials left 
nothing undone to harass the ‘Satyagrahi’ prisoners. They haq to 
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break stones and make roads. Food was poor. Prisoners were 
separated from friends and kept in solitary confinement without 
adequate exercise. Gandhiji himself suffered many of these hard- 
ships during one of his terms of imprisonment.” 

The ‘Satyagrahis’ were not to be demoralised in this way. 
Many of them courted imprisonment again and again. Many were 
financially ruined. Not a few were driven out of their homes. The 
jail had no terror for the ‘Satyagrahis’. There were more prisoners 
than the jails could easily accommodate. Government expenses 
were mounting. 

The Government decided to send the law-breakers back to 
India. Acts II and XV of 1907” had armed them (the Government) 
with the power. A ‘Prohibited Immigrant’ ander the Acts could 
be dealt with in three ways—fines, imprisonment and deportation. 
Batches of ‘Satyagrahis’ were arrested and escorted across the 
Transvaal borders into the Orange Free State, the Delagoa Bay, 
and Natal. The ‘trespassers’ from Natal would be escorted beyond 
Volksrust, the last railway station within the Transvaal on Natal- 
Transvaai border. These deportations made the ‘Satyagrahis’ 
more determined than ever. 

The Government, therefore, hit upon the idea of deporting the 
Satyagrahis to India. A number of them were arrested and shipped 
to India. The question of the deportation of Indians to India 
without allowing them the right of appeal against the decisions of 
inferior courts was referred to Lord Crewe by Lord Morley. One 
was at the time the Secretary of State for Colonies and the other, 
the Secretary of State for India. The reply of Lord Crewe was 
not helpful. He cited the Transvaal Supreme Court decision in 
Randeria’s Case** that no right of appeal existed against such an 
order. The deportations were continued on a large scale in 1910. 
Most of the deportees had been voluntarily registered under the 
January, 1908 settlement and their registration had been validated 
by Act XXXVI of 1908. The Transvaal Supreme Court held in 
the case of Naidoo and others Vs. Rex” that deportations in such. 


22 Smuts sent him some books on another occasion to relieve the dull monotony of 
jail life—vide Mahatma Gandhi by H.S.Lı Polak and others, p. 72. 

23 The former provided for compulsory registration or In default for a fine of £100 or 
imprisonment up to three years. The latter provided in Section 6 (B) for physical and 
forcible deportation involving confiscation of property of those failing to ragister themselves 
under the former. Lord Elgin, the Secretary of State for India, commented at the tims— 
“His Majesty’s Government were convinced that no precedent for such power exists in 
legislation of any responsibly governed colony.. Lord Selborne, the Governor of the 
Transvaal, admitted that these provisions were really stringent. 

24 Further Correspondence, C.M.D. 5368, Sept. 1910, p. 19, Letter dated May 2), 1909, 

25 Tbid., p? 113, Telegram dated June 8, 1910, 
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cases and under such circumstances were unlawful. Lord Crewe 
drew the: attention of the Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa, which had come into existence in 1909, to the serious 
political results likely to follow: from further deportations and 
suggested suspension. If, however, that was not possible, at least 
such deportations to which reasonable exception might be taken 
should be suspended. The Transvaal Ministers replied that with 
regard to future deportations instructions had been given to the 
Police to be very careful that the voluntarily registered Indians 
were not in any way affected. ~ 

Deportation and imprisonment of tbe ‘Satyagrahis’, however, 
continued. The leaders of the movement remained firm. But the 
rank and file showed signs of demoralisation. Many dropped off 
out of fear, defeatism or ‘‘wat-weariness’’. The Government too 
had lost face. For one thing, it was clear that an unarmed minority 
refused to bow down to the laws of the Government, which the 
latter tried to enforce by threats, harassment and punishment. For 
another, the Courts of the same ‘government had condemned the 
action of the Government in a number of cases as illegal. 

A Union of South Africa comprising Natal, the Orange Free 
State, the Transvaal and the Cape Colony had been taking shape 
while the struggle was going on. A draft Union Constitution had 
been drawn up and accepted by the English and the Boer leaders. 
They now approached’ the Imperial Government for approval and 
assent. The Transvaal Indians feared that their lot would be more 
miserable in the proposed Union of South Africa.. A two-member 
Indian delegation composed of Gandhiji and Seth Haji Habib was 
sent to England by the Transvaal Indian community to place the 
Indian point of view before the British public and Parliament. The 
delegation met Lord Crewe, Lord Morley, several Members of the 
Parliament, and a number of men prominent in public life. The 
delegation contacted the Britisn press as well. Lord Ampthill, the 
President of the South African British Indian Committee, and a 
‘sincere friend of India, acted as the intermediary between the Indian 
delegation and General Botha, General Smuts and other South 
African leaders, who were in England at that’ time. Lord Ampthill 
informed the Tndian delegation that General Botha was prepared to 
grant one or two minor concessions to the Indians; but he. (Botha) 
would neither repeal Act II, 1907, nor amend Act XXXVI, 1908. 
Nor would he abolish the existing colour bar. Smuts was in agree- 
ment with Botha. The late G. K. Gokhale gave out*in a public 
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‘meeting in India shortly afterwards that Smuts had told Lord Crewe 
that he (Smuts) was uot prepared to admit even the theoretical 
equality cf Asiatics with the Whites. 

Lord Ampthill pointed out to Gandbiji that the rejection .of the 
concessions offered would mean further useless sufferings fot the 
Indians. Seith Haji Habib, who claimed to voice the opinion of the 
majority of the Transvaal Indians, expressed bis willingness to accept 
thé concessions offered, Bat Gandhiji told Lord Ampthill that he 
(Gandhiji) and the ‘Satyagrahis’ would know no rest till they bad: 
obtained not only practical relief but the recognition of the principle 
involved as well. 

A delegation of the Transvaai Indians was to visit India about 
this time. Mr. H.S.L. Polak, whom Gandkhiji had dome to know 
in South Africa and had won over to the Indian cause, was to lead 
the proposed delegation of four. But all the members except Polak 
had been arrested and imprisoned, before the departure of the delega- 
tion. Polak, a trusted ltentenart of Gandhiji, was at this time the 
Editor of the Indian Opinion. Polak alone came to India and 
acquainted Gokhale and other Indian leaders with the condition of 
Indians in South Africa and what they were fighting for. Public 
opinion in India was roused and Polak was invited to address the 
24th session of the Indian National Congress at Lahore in 1909. In 
the same session Gokhale moved a resolution of encouragement to 
and sympathy with the Indian ‘Satyagrahis’ in the Transvaal. He 
urged ‘‘the necessity of prohibiting the recruitment: of indentured 
labour for any portion of the South African Union, and of dealing 
with the authorities there in the same manner in which the latter 
deal with Indian interests, so long as they adhere to the selfish and 
one-sided policy which they proclaim and practise, and persist in 
their present course of denying to, His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
their just rights as citizens of the Empire”. It may be noted in 
passing that Mr. Polek makes a mistake when he says that this | 
was the frst occasion when India advocated a policy of retaliation 
against the Government of South Africa. A resolution in an almost 
identical language bad been adopted by the 24th session of the Indian - 
National Congress at Madras one year earlier (1908) It does not, 
however, specify South ‘Africa and runs as follows—‘‘The Congress 
begs earnestly to press upon the British Parliament and the Govern- ` 
ment of India the desirability of dealing with the self-governing 
Colonies in the same manner in which the latter ruthlessly deal with 
Indian interests, as long as they adhere to the selfish and one-sided 
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policy which they proclaim and practise, and persist in their, present 
course of denying to His Majesty’s Indian subjects their just rights 
as citizens of the Empire”. A similar resolution was adopted by 
the 26th session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta in 1911. 
The ‘policy enunciated in 1908 was given a concrete shape forty years 
later in the Indian Reciprocity Act. ° 
Gokhale bad more than once raised the South African Indian 
question in the Imperial Legislative Council. He moved a resolution 
“in the Council on February 25,1910, recommending that the recruit- 
ment of indentured labour in British India for Natal should be 
stopped. The resolution was passed unanimously. The Government 
too accepted it. Negotiations with the South African Government 
began. But the Botha Ministry set its face against any concession 
to Indians in any vital or fundamental matter. The Government 
of India, therefore, prohibited indentured emigration to Natal with’ 
effect from-July 1, 1911. 


(To be continued) 


Aeon SUBJECTION TO FREEDOM: REVO- 
LUTION IN WOMAN’S STATUS 


KaLYANKUMAR BANERJEE 
[3 


If a woman becomes weary and at last dead from bearing, that 
matters not, let her die only from bearing, she is there to do it.” The 
dictum is Martin Luther’s. In the Feminine Point of View published 
in 1952, there is a trenchant criticism of an alleged lapse on the part 
of Toynbee in the following words: ‘‘ He is seeking far and wide for 

_ explanations of the repeated breakdown of civilizations through war 
and conflict; ....he does not mention the position of women. One 
concludes that he has never even considered whether there might be 
any connection between the subordination of women in all these 
doomed civilizations and the glorification of war.’ A period of about 
four hundred years separates the two views. One represents the help- 
lessness and the passive role of women in society. The other is an 
index of woman’s initiative and. assertiveness. 

Talking of her own country, Vera Brittain characterises this 
wonderful transformation of the woman as Britain’s most colourful 
revolution. The Feminist movement in England, specially of the 20th 
century, has undoubtedly an element of excitement and adventure . 
about it, though England was not the first country to have the distine- 
tion of ensuring equal political rights to women. The victory of the 
British woman was, however, spectacular and convincing. The silent 
revolution in the status and dignity of women all the world over in 
the course of the last two wars and the increased participation of women 
in the national liberation movements are phenomena of profound 
significance to the history of mankind. They register a tremendous 
change. This significant change was reflected in the United Nations 
General Assembly resolution of December, 1946, calling on all member 
states “‘ to = measures necessary to fulfil the purposes and aims of 
the charter....by granting the women the same political rights as 
to men.” 

To-day the denial of equal voting rights to women is considered 
an exception. Not many years ago that was considered ag very general 
and reasougble. Even political revolutions of the past thought strictly 
in terms of men’s tights. The revolutionists fought for a voice in 
their own government. And though the men in such a struggle were 
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almost always “helped by some women, once the revolutionists had 
gained their rights, the men spoke for themselves as well’ as for 
women. Not that women never advocated their own cause. Olyme 
de Gouges laid before the Convention of Revolutionary France a 
‘` Declaration of the Rights-of Woman.’ Mrs. Adams wrote to her 
husband John Adams when he had been attending the Continental 
Congress in America, ‘‘ If particular care and attention are not paid 
to the ladies we are determined to foment a rebellion and will not hold 
ourselves bound to obey any laws in which we have no voice or re- 
presentation.” “In 1778, Mrs. Corbin, sister of Richard Henry Lee 
presented a petition for the right to vote. a 

In some parts of America the fight against slavery and the fight 
for womans suffrage went hand In hand. Women’s conventions 
demanding voting rights became quite usual in the second half of the | 
last century. In the early forties Mrs. Lucretia Mott and others of 
the United States lectured in England on woman’s vote. The occasion 
was provided by the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840 in 
Tuondon to which, however, the female delegates from the United 
States had been. denied admission. Coming back home Mrs. Mott, 
Mrs. Stanton’and another lady issued an unsigned appeal in June, 
1848, for the first Woman’s Rights Convention in history. The Con- 
‘vention, the first of its kind met in the following month in Seneca 
Falls. Meanwhile, the sponsors had prepared a declaration of rights 
modelled after the Declaration of Independence. The Convention was 
presided over by Mr. Mott. From 1854 Susan B. Anthony pleaded ' 
for women’s emancipation before hostile crowds and sought to change 
‘the mind of a nation. a rE 

The women’s movement in general conformity with the spirit 
of the Civil War stood in the early phase, equally for black and white 
women. In 1869, however, was formed the National Woman Suffrage 
Associations An exclusively white women’s association, its object 
was to secure a 16th Amendment to the Federal Constitution which 
would enfranchise women. This and a second body that demanded 
amendments to state constitutions for the same purpose, ultimately 
created the National American Woman Suffrage Association. The 
movement, therefore; was conducted Unionwise as well as Statewise. 

The first victories were won in, the States, by January 1, 1919, 
‘women of 30 States out of 48, possessed the right to vote for 330: of the 
531 presidential electors. 60 senators and 154 representatives were 
elected partly by the votes of women. -The question of the federal 
amendment was seriously taken up late in 1917. Thé House of 
Representatives passed the amerdment by a bare majority on January 
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10, 1918. The Senate finally yielded on June 3, 1919. The suffragists 
did not allow the grass to grow under their feet. The ratification by 
36 state legislatures was now required. The large majority of the 
states had, however, adjourned before June 4. Mrs. Chapman Catt, 
President of the National Association persuaded many of the State 
Governors to summon special sessions of the legislatures. Eight States 
ratified the suffrage amendment in regular sessions, twenty-nine in 
special, And the womien of the entire country voted in 1920 General 
Elections. | 

In England, within 20 years of the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
there was a wave of reforms. The subsequent years saw, among other 
things, 4 still more widening of the franchise, the spread of socialistic 
ideas, the growth of the trade union movement, the extension of edu- 
cational opportunities, and,.a movement for the higher education of 
women. There was a steady advance in the campaign for women’s 
emancipation. A few legal concessions were made to married women, 
e.g., the introduction of an unequal divorce law in 1857, and, the 
introduction of a wife's right to own property by the Acts of 1870 and 
1882. Since 1870 both sexes equally received elementary education 
The universities were then assailed and vanquished. London admittec 
women to examinations and‘ degrees in 1878. Then came Manchester 
Tuiverpool and Tueeds in 1880, Cambridge and Oxford opened thei: 
Honours examinations to women between 1881 and 1894. But a 
citizens, women continued to- be definitely inferior to men. The pro 
gress of women was municipal rather than national. They had bee 
granted a local government vote. By the turn of the century, however 
the movement for womens’ emancipation assumed a political colou 
It became increasingly evident that legal and social reforms depende 
upon a change of status. This change could be accomplished only b 
political means. But not before women had proved their eagerness 1 
buy freedom and equality through suffering and sacrifice did tl 
demand for woman suffrage evoke the sympathy of millions. 

John Stuart Mill, the father of many progressive movements ar 
ideas of modern history, had the distinction of initiating the fir 
Parliamentary debate on women’s suffrage in 1867. Two years lat 
he published the Subjection of Women, and, ‘thereby tried to dra 
the attention of the small enlightened section of the country to tl 
woman's problem. The whole social atmosphere was, howeve 
against the cause of women. Dame Millicent Fawcett, leader of- t 
constitutional suffrage movement until the rise of the milita 
suffragettes said that in 1871, “ and for mariy years after, it was t 
general habit of members of Parliament to receive any mention 
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women, or of childbirth, with roars of laughter.” This attitude of 
contempt very largely explains why the constitutional suffragists with 
all their passionate enthusiasm and sincerity could achieve so little. 
Gladstone writing in August, 1892, expressed his objection to Sir Albert 
Rollit’s bill to extend the Parliamentary franchise to women in the 
following words—‘‘ I have no fear lest the woman should encroach 
upon the power of the man. The fear I have is lest we should invite 
her unwillingly to trespass upon the delicacy, the purity, the refine- 
ment, the elevation of her own nature, which are the present sources 
of its power.” ‘Three years before the century closed another Woman 
Suffrage Bill was defeated at the second reading, although it was 
supported by a monster appeal carrying 2,57,796 signatures. There 
were very few people who in the first decade of our century expected 
any concession to the women in the foreseeable future. Even 
Mrs. Pankhurst, the leader of the militant suffragettes right up to the 
publication of My Own Story in 1914 despaired of the success of her 
battle in her lifetime. She died in 1928. 

When the 19th century closed the constitutional suffrage move- 
ment had been conducted for sometime by the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societids. The movement was unexciting and 
pedestrian, and had failed to capture the support of any political party. 
The militant movement began with the formation in October, 1903, of 
the Women’s Social and Political Union on a non-party basis with 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst as the leader. Educated in Paris, 
Emmeline married in 1879.R. M. Pankhurst, a Barrister and Advocate 
of women’s suffrage. By 1903 she had had considerable experience 
of administration and public life. ‘In 1895 she had been elected to the 
Manchester Board of Guardians. Three years later she became 
Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths in Manchester. Mother of 
five children, Mrs. Pankhurst had inexhaustible energy and an un- 
common courage of conviction. She had first-hand knowledge of the 
_ condition of the poor unprotected mothers and their babies. She 
became a militant suffragette not out of any academic interest but 
because she regarded the vote in women’s hands ‘‘ as not only a right 
but a desperate necessity.” ' 

This might partially justify the excesses of the suffragettes. For 
they let nothing stand in their way. They were determined to make 
the suffrage question into a live issue so that it*might survive the anti-. 
pathy and indifference of the Press and the Public. This also goes to 
explain the readiness with which some of the suffragettes courted hard- 
ships and sacrifices and faced all consequences. Diverse were the 
tacties of the suffragettes, some of which resulted in their loss of health 
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and even death, The tactics included demonstrations in Trafalger 
Square and the streets, organising deputations to the House of Com- 
‘mons, and in March, 1912, an extensive window breaking campaign 
among the Westend stores. Interrupting meeting was a part of their 
technique. Once Lord Haldane was lecturing on philosophy. Hardly 
had he begun when a woman. asked, ‘‘ Lord Haldane, when are 
women to be given the vote?” . l 

The movement assumed a violent character. A bomb was placed 
in the Home Secretaryv’s Office. Attempts were made to set’ the resi- 
dences of ministers on fire. Railway Stations were burnt. A bomb 
was placed in St. Paul ’s Cathedral. Houses, race course stands and a 
-church were destroyed. Golf links were damaged and hundreds of 
orchids destroyed in Kew Gardens. Acid.was poured into the letter 
boxes. Thus arson and destruction of property were added to the 
methods of the Women’s Social and Political Union in 1918-14. The 
government also: retaliated. Large numbers of women were sent, to 
prison. There they went on hunger-strike and were forcibly and 
revoltingly fed. Some were then released though lable to be arrested 
again under an Act of 1918, which was popularly dubbed as “ The 
Cat and Mouse Act ’’. : . 

In view of the World War the suffrage cause remained in abey- 
ance between 1914 and 1916. The militant campaign was called off. 
The war had created an anomaly in the existing register of male voters. 
Women were playing their part during the war magnificently and 
heroically. And so, when in 1916 The National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies revived the question of suffrage, “it found converts 
even among members of the Cabinet. A new Government headed by 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1917 promised votes to women. The Representa- 
tion of the People’s Bill, which became an Act in February, 1918, 
included Ireland, and conferred complete franchise on all women who 
were on the local government list, on the wives of all men who were 
on this list and on all women holding a University degree provided 
they were thirty years old. The reason given for fixing this age limit: 
was that the number of new voters was the ‘‘ greatest addition to the 
electorate that could be handled at one time.” The real reason was 
to reduce the number of women voters to a safe minority so that they 
might not swamp the legislature! In course of the next few years 
the apprehension of the new voters organising themselves into a solid 
‘feminine phalanx uniting, to defeat men on every major issue ”’ 
proved to be groundless. Early in March, 1928, Mr. Baldwin 
announced té a United Franchise Demonstration before a distinguished 
gathering which included Dame Millicent Fawcett, Mrs. Pankhurst 
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and Mrs. Eleanor Rathbone that a new Bill to enfranchise women at 
twenty-one would be introduced in Parliament in course of the next 
few days. The House of Commons passed the Bill on May 28, 1928. 

` Thus did the women of Eoplind have their political emanci- 
pation, and, measures bearing on ‘ women’s question’ and creating a 
revolution in their status. multiplied on the statute book. Dame ` 
Millicent Fawcett lived long enough to see uae political struggle to its 
end. Before her death in'1929, she wrote, “ Having had opportuni- 
ties of observing manners in the House of Commons, and comparing 
them over a period of nearly sixty years, I see an enormous, almost an 
‘incredible improvement in this respect in recent years. Democracy 
is a great teacher of manners. Women felt the difference and the 
improvement almost immediately after February, 1918. 

The fight for women’s rights has lost much of its interest and 
sharpness these days, for, there are not manv ‘ diehard’ male opposi- 
tionists in, any part of the world. Even in Turkey which has a long 
record of female subjection Madame Halide Edib had some of her 
notable victories as early as the twenties. Doria Shafik and her 
Daughter of the Nile movement have recently succeeded in overcoming 
ihe opposition to the political emancipation of women. In the majority 
cf the Asian States including India, women got their voting rights as 
a matter of routine. There was little of the dramatic element about 
it. 

‘In India the demand for women’s suffrage was not opposed bv 
the men. On the contrary, it was part of the larger national move- 
ment for social justice in which ‘men and women participated. The 
cause of women’s political emancipation found two redoubtable 
champions in Mrs. Besant-and Mrs. Cousins—both foreigners. The 
first move was undertaken late in 1917 when Mr. E. S. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India, visited this country on a political mission. 
‘In a memorandum, submitted to him by a body of women it was 
suggested that in the new scheme of a broadened and extended fran- 
chise, women should be recognised as ‘ people’ without any ‘ sex’ 
disqualification. Women demanded the same opportunities of re- 
presentation as men. Indian women had been enjoying municipal 
franchise almost since the beginning of the century. The Indian 
National Congress included women members and delegates who had 
full. voting rights. 

The Montford reforms ao not guarantee voting rights to Indian 
women. But the reforms did not certainly stand in the way of women 
getting their franchise. For, they gave statutory autherity to the 
newly elected legislatures to grant suffrage to women. First to take 
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advantage of this authority was Madras (1921); the last to do it was 
Bihar (1929). The new opportunity was, however, denied to the over- 
whelming majority of women because of the restrictive character of 
the franchise. Very few women had the requisite property quali- 
fications, for Hindu legal system denied to women the right of absolute 
ownership of property. This explains. why between 1921 to 1933, men 
voters numbered 6.8 million and women voters a little over 3,00 ,000. 
However, Indian women presented their case very ably before the 
Lothian Committee on Franchise (1932). The Committee prescribed 
lower educational qualifications and wifehood for purposes of women’s 
franchise. Certain seats in the legislatures were exclusively reserved 
for women. Since Independence there has been a vast change in the 
status of women. With the intfoduction of adult franchise, men and 
women now have the same voting rights. The Constitution has 
guaranteed equality of rights to all citizens irrespective of sex, religion 
or race. 


It has to be admitted that this guaranteed equality is not reflected 
either in the composition of the legislatures or in the larger field of 
public life. It should also be noted that in the last General Election 
(1951-52) 2.8 million women voters were disqualified (Bihar alone 
contributing 2 million to this colossal figure) on account of wrong 
entries. The weakness of the position of women in the political life 
of the country may also be appreciated from the following figures ih 
connection with the last elections. There were 51 women as against 
1,821 male contestants for election to the Lok Sabha. Only 19 were 
returned. The total number of seats in the State Assemblies is 3,370. 
Women members number only 8%. In the Lok Sabha women consti- 
tute less than 4% of the total strength. In the State Assemblies it is 
only 2.4%. Nonetheless, the majoritv of voters almost all over India 
were women. This gap between legal provisions for cpportunities and 
actual social practice is not peculiar to India. It is in existence even 
in such highly advanced countries like Great Britain and the United 
States where the average woman is much better educated, politically 
sonscious, and less subjected to traditional orthodoxy and social pre- 
judices. Of the 625 membet's of British Parliament elected in 1951 
ynly 17 were women being under 8% of the total membership,. although 
British women of all ages exceeded men by about 2 million. Only 
t women have been ministers in Britain.’ In the first General Election 
n that country following partial concession to women’s demands in 
L918, there were 16 women candidates and only one was returned. 
3etween 1919 and 1928 Britain had only 11 women M.P.’s. Even in 


THE SPIRIT OF ‘YOUNG BENGAL’ AND IT 
INFLUENCE ON BETHUNE 


MANMATHANATH Das 


Bengal, from the time of Raja Rammohan Roy, took the lead ir 
mental revolution towards progress and modernism. This evide 
spirit, in its due course, influenced those limited number of English 
who really felt for the progress of the people and exerted in tl 
direction. John Eliot Drinkwater Bethune has left his fame as a r 
friend of India who championed the cause of female education, a 
raised voice against many social evils. But it is clear from his, and 1 
papers of his contemporaries that the reformer himself was grea 
influenced by a growing consciousness among the people around hi 
“ Here it is impossible to avoid seeing ” said Bethune in 1849, “ tl 
a great revolution of opinion has been for a long time at work, a 
will. doubtless in another generation, for time is requisite, b 
good frut.” >} The progressive minds, as Bethune saw, w 
““sneeringly called ’’ by the conservative class as “ Young Bengal 
and Bethune felt that © when Young Bengal has grown to Old Beng 
the succeeding generation will meet with fewer obstructions than th 
fathers did, in the way of freeing their mind from debasing super: 
tions and degrading customs.’’* During his brief career in India 
became a sincere exponent of the cause of Young Bengal, and miluenc 
by as well as influencing them, he joined them in achieving gr 
objects. As would be seen here, in his campaign in favour of fem 
education and remarriage of widows, as also against polygaray a 
infant marriages, Bethune became a mouthpiece of the Young Beng 
and in his turn encouraged them greatly. He warned the Ho 
authorities that ‘‘ a spirit is awaking among the people which it wo 
be shameful not to encourage.” * 

Bethune was nominated by the British Prime Minister Lord Jo 
Russell and the President of the India Board, Sir John Hobhou 
to the office of the Fourth Ordinary or Legislative Member of i 
Supreme Council of India. He was selected to serve a purpose a 
that was ‘‘ to cut the Macaulay Code into laws.” * While in Engla 
Bethune had been “ confidentially consulted by the Governments 
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Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel, and Lord John Russel in 
devising: the Acts of Parliament introduced by Ministers on the most 
important subjects of ‘legislation,’ * and therefore, the President 
selected him to utilise his legislative talent in India. But Bethune 
does not seem to have been very anxious for an Indian job. He 
delayed to accept office, and finally agreed to come to India only when 
he had obtained ‘‘ the consent of his mother an old lady of 82.” ° 
It was just an accident that the Governor General Lord Dalhousie, 
immediately on Bethune’s arrival, selected him to be the President of 
the Council of Education of Bengal, The office was additional, unpaid, 
and ‘‘ very laborious ’’. But when Bethune accepted it “ at the 
request of the Governor General’ he thought that he took on himself 
‘to a certain extent, the character of a*minister of Public Instruction ”’ 
“ the only compensation for which is to be found in its importance.” * 
From his appointment to this office, till his death, Bethune seriously 
busied himself with his female school, and did not satisfy the authorities 
in his works as the JLegislative Councillor. Even Lord Daihousie, 
who had a soft corner towards Bethune, had to complain later that 
‘He (Bethune) likes schooling better than law-making; and all the 
Governors General together since Job Charnok will not make him to 
stick to the latter occupation.” ° 
When Bethune took his position in the Council of Education, a 

movement for the emancipation of the women had already been set on 
foot by the enlightened class. The new generation to which the system 
of * Suttee > appeared to be only a memory of the past, felt the 
necessity of other reforms, especially of educating their daughters, and 
before Porte had thought of their cause, Babu Jaykissen Moc kerjee 
was going to ‘‘¢stablish a school for the education of respectable 
Hindoo girls in Bengali, and to place that school under the superin- 
tendence of a native and a Huropean instructress.’’° There were a few 
tmissionary schools in Calcutta to educate the “‘ female children of the 
poorer classes °’, but those institutions had never attracted ‘ the 
daughters of the wealthier members of the community ’’, because of 
the ultimate motive behind the missionary activities, namely, conver- 
sion into Christianity. The enndeavour of Babu Jaykissen Mookerjee 
was, therefore, the beginning of a new movement, which not only drew 
the attention of Bethune to the subject of female education, but led 
him to think of a school at his own endeavour at Calcutta. 
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Bethune’s success depended on the support of the enlightened. 
class. He had no support from the Government and no financial 
assistance from the exchequer. The Christian community ridiculed 
his ideas and the orthodox Hindus offered ‘‘ bigotted opposition’. ‘But 
it was the Young Bengal which stood solidly behind: him. Before 
the Bethune school had been established, Babu Ram Gopal Ghose, the 
well known merchant of Calcutta, became, m Bethune’s own words, 
his “principal adviser ’’, and when the schoo! was started, he procured 
for him his “first pupils ”.® Babu Dakhinaranjan Mookerjee, the 
Zaminder, promised “‘ the free gift of a site for the school, or five 
‘beeghas of land valued at 10,000 rupees, in the native quarter of the 
town.” © Pandit Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, one of the pandits of 
the Sanskrit College, not only liked to send his daughters to the school, 
but agreed to attend it daily to give gratuitous instruction to the 
children im Bengali, and to compile series of elementary books for their 
use. _ 

Bethune had the satisfaction to see that inspite of strong 
opposition he had with him ‘* the sympathies and good wishes of all 
the educated part of the community with a few exceptions.”  Out- 
side the metropolis, at Baraset, “some of the most respectable 
inhabitants ’’ established a .school “‘ attended by more than 20 girls, 
chiefly Brahmanical caste, and what is very remarkable, two of them 
being already married.” When Bethune ‘‘ offered to bear the expense 
of building a school house for them ” they showed their ‘‘ earnestness ”’ 
by declining Bethune’s help and trying “ to raise a sufficient subscrip- 
tion among themselves.” Similar schools were ‘‘ set on foof at 
Neeburdhia and Sooksaugar, and of another near Jessore.” *° 

To some of the British administrators in India, Bethune’s work 
seemed to be dangerous. Sir John Littler noted, “ The scheme of 
Female Education is doubtless unpopular, and looked upon by the 
"mass, with fear and dread, whether Hindoos and Mohommedans.’’ +4 
The Home authorities, that is, the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control, undervalued Bethune’s work and positively discouraged him. 
But it was again the spirit of new Bengal which kept him bold and 
encouraged him to work. 

The determination of the ‘‘ bold little band of reformers ° who 
championed the movement is understood from a ‘‘ remarkable 
` document "’, as Bethune called it, sent to him from Baraset. A group 


10 India Home Consultations, 187/Vol. 28; Vide Bethune’s Ictter, 29 March, 1850. 
11 Ibid, 

12 European Tract; 156, Bethune’s Correspondence, 1 October, 1849. 

13 India Home Consultations, 187/Vol. 28; Vide Bethune’s letter, 29 March. 1856 
14 India Home Consultations, 187/Vol, 28, Minute by Littler, 2 April, 1850, 
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of ‘people ‘belonging to the Young Bengal, Babu Gangahari Ghoshal, 
Kally Krishna Mitter, Nabin Chandra Mitter, Jogeshwar Ghose, 
Peary Charan Sirkar, Kali Prasad Banerjee, Kadunmitter Mookerijee, 
Girish Chandra Gupta and Doorga Charan Chatterjee, made the 
following Declaration. ‘‘ Since it is one of the most important duties 
of man to seek to promote the welfare of the Society in which he lives, 
and since nothing appears to be so well calculated to attain this end 
as imparting instruction to all its members, we, the undersigned, take 
upon ourselves the task of educating the female children of this 
district. If, for this, we are persecuted in the greatest degree, such 
as being excommunicated from Hindu Society, we will not, on any 
account, desist from our endeavours to advance the cause.’’ *° 

Bethune felt so much encouraged to receive this < Declaration ’ 
that he sent a copy of it straight to the President of the India Board, 
Sir John Hobhouse, who, by then had been greatly displeased with 
Bethune. Hobhouse had written to Dalhousie about Bethune thus: 
“ He has much disappointed me; and gives as much vexation by what 
he does as by what he omits to do......If he was not a well- 
conditioned, amiable gentleman, I could find it in my heart to send 
for him home.” 1° Thus while Hobhouse thought of his recall, 
Bethune wrote to him the following with a copy of the above declara- 
tion. “I know this declaration to be their own unassisted work; 
and observe! there is: not a Christian among them, or one who would 
not keep aloof at present from the missionaries. ‘How much better 
does this declaration deserve it, and can you wonder at my being an 
enthusiast in this cause, with men such as these to help me om? 

This again made the President angry. ‘‘ Mr. Bethune has written 
to me two little volumes......I am not a little at a loss what to 
reply, without giving a good deal of annoyance. But I must say 
something to your Legislator and I shall do so by this mail ’’, informed 
the President to Lord Dalhousie. The angry President wrecked all 
hope of Bethune to obtain the name of Queen Victoria for his female 
school, and taunted him a good deal. ‘“' I hope I kiss the rod with as 
much. affectionate reverence as the sensibility of human flesh allows ” 
wrote the disappointed Bethune to the President adding further that 
‘“ I think you undervalue the importance of the agitation that I have 
begun on this subject of female education, and the immense assistance 
that any open declaration of favour from home would give me.” 7° 


15 Home Mise: Vol. 857, B.P., ff. 124-30. 

16 Home Mise: 859, B.P., President to Dalhousie, 24 1 May. 1850. 

17 Fome Misc: Vol. 857, B.P., Bethune to President, 8 ‘Angust, 1850. 

18 Dalhousie Papers, Letters from the Board of Control, 5 October, 1850. 
12 Home Misc: Vol, 857, B.P., Bethune to President, 23 November, 1850. 
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But no ‘declaration of - favour’ ever came’ from home to inspire 
Bethune. , 

Bethune, like his illustrious predecessor Macaulay, believed in the 
efficacy of the Western education in the Indian Society. There was a 
growing desire in Bengal, and especially at Calcutta, for higher 
education in Western sciences and' literature, and competent, authorities 
on the subject had brought this to the notice of pone authorities. 
‘The demand for education continues to increase.. had written 
Sir Henry Seton to the Pr esident of the India Board in 1846, and had 
reminded him that ‘‘ One of the first calls upon your attention will be 
the Calcutta University, which we I have no doubt, receive your 
sanction and support.’’ 7° 


Though the University of Calcutta did not come into existence 
during the life time of Bethune, yet he was happy to see that a great 
progress was ‘‘ being silently effected ’’. through the ‘‘ four colleges at - 
Caleutta, Hooghly, Krishnaghur and Dacca, with their affiliated 
schools.” 7> The ‘‘ most advanced students’’ of those institutions 
showed such progressive tendency that it led Bethune to “ firmly ”’ 
believe ‘‘ that it is through them only that we can expect to produce 
any marked improvement in the customs and ways of thinking of the 
inhabitants of India.” “ .we may, in the course of another 
generation at farthest ” felt Bethune, ‘‘ have the powerful support 
of a numerous native aa in urging us on to attack and alleviate some 
of the most prominent social evils of the country.” 7? As Bethune 
believed, ‘‘ The great curse of caste, infant marriages, polygamy, and 
the enforced celibacy of widows, with all the crimes and abominations 
that follow in their train, are mainly supported by superstitions which 
melt away like snow before fire when brought into direct contact with 
European knowledge: and this work is being gradually but surely done 
- in our Bengal schools and colleges.” ** 


. Bethane was correct in his study of the signs, of time. The 
generation of the redoubtable Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, like that of 
‘the great Rammohun Roy, agitated against the evils of its own society, 

and called for the support of the ruling power. But the Government 

of the Company made it its policy not to touch the society as far as 
possible. 

= “T have been repeatedly assured by many most respectable and 
influential men that a law prohibiting polygamy would be ee with 


20 Home Misc: “Vol. 853, Seton to President, 6 September, 1846. 

21 India Home Consultations. 187/Vo). 86, Bethune’s Minute, 28 January, 185 ae 
22 Ibid? 
23 Tbid. 
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almost universal: contentment and satisfaction,’ ** said Bethune. He 
also saw that the reformers did not fear to speak of infant marriages 
“as a ctirse entailed ow the country by their laws, and customs, and 
belief.” Of the remarriage of widows, there was a strong feeling in 
its favour. moi 

Influenced by his supporters, Bethune desired to: give them the 
legal’ support on behalf of the Government. In his over enthusiasm, 
he asked straight for the sanction of the supreme authority for India, 
` the President of the’ Board. He tried to assure the President that 
““ there is’ a great fermentation of spirits among the natives themselves, 
such as’generally precedes great changes,” a and so called for his 
approval. 

But none of the English contemporaries of Bethune, either in 
- India or’in England, appreciated his motive. To the President, who. 
‘was “‘ exceedingly disappointed in him ’’, the works of Bethune 
seemed like ‘‘ carving out idols for himself to play with and others to. 
laugh’ at. ; 
On seca of Bethune’ S letBer about his proposed laws against 
polygamy, etc., the President wrote him back in the following words : 
“ I have no doubt that you have found persons, very intelligent, and, 
so far as you know them, very respectable, who are willing to second 
your benevolent intentions; and such men may have gone. the length 
of telling you that a law prohibiting polygamy would be received with 
almost universal contentment and satisfaction. You are doubtless 
quite right in laying down for a rule, that legislative innovations in 
social polity on such matters are not to be attempted without strong 
evidence that the wishes of the people point in that direction—and as 
you have told me what your maxim is, all I ask of you.is, to govern 
your conduct by it; and not to mistake the concurrence of half a dozen 
clever, and, perhaps, not over scrupulous, associates, for a general 
inclination to adopt your views.” °” This letter put a fullstop to all 
Bethune’s desire for social laws. The President did not realise that 
the suggestion for any reform comes not from the vast mass of the 
people but from a few progressive minds. To him, those progressive 
few appeared to be only ‘half a dozen clever, and, perhaps, not over 
scrupulous ’ men, and, therefore, not to be given any recognition. But 
the spirit of Vidyasagar’s time ultimately triumphed over the Govern- 
ment’s policy of non-interference. Bethune was dead. All the social 
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24 Homi Mise: Vol. 857, B.P., ff 189-92, 
25 Home Mise: Vol. 857, B.P., Bethune to Prosident, 23 November, 1850. 
28 Dalhousie Papers, Letters from the Board, Hobhouse to Dalhousie, 6’ December, 
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evils of his list could not be cured. But at least one, the forced celibacy 
of the widows, was put to an end. On the 17th of November, 1865, 
the Bill for the “ remarriage of Hindoo widows ° was introduced by 
Mr. Grant and seconded by ‘Sir James Colvile, and was passed. on the 
25 July, 1856. . 

‘It is interesting to see how the President and the Governor General 
both enjoyed a joke between themselves at the cost.of Bethune. Hob- 
house wrote fo Dalhousie, ‘“ I have written to Bethune telling him he 
must, :positively, not abolish polygamy, at the same time presuming 
that there is nothing to prevent gentlemen from confining themselves 
to one wife at a time if they choose it. He talks of ferments and 
agitations and such matters as well alarm me -if I placed implicit reliance 
on his knowledge of facts.” ** 

Dalhousie replied, “‘ What you say about Bethune and his abolition 
of polygamy is written seriously, but it reads so like a joke that I am not, 
"quite sure whether he has really brooked (?) any such question to you 
or whether you use it only as an illustration. He has not said a word to 
ane about it. If he proposes anything of the sort of course E should 
veto at once. What have we got to do with prohibiting Polygamy? 
We might as well interdict circumcision.’’ * 

To this the President wrote again, “ Your letter of March 22 
throws some doubt over Mr. Bethune’s serious notice -of the growing ` 
unpopularity of polygamy. I can assure you that, so far as words 
indicate meaning, your Legislative Councillor must be concluded to have 
Written in sober sadness. But I am glad he has confined his joke, if 
joke it be, to me,” *° a 

It may be remembered here that Bethune could not intimate his 
ideas about polygamy, etc., to Dalhousie before he had asked for the 
President’s approval privately because of the Governor General's 
absence at that time from. the capital. Lord Dalhousie who joined 
Hobhouse to ridicule the idea of. abolishing polygamy, could not but 
himself be influenced very shortly in favour of widow marriage. 

What might have been Bethune’s further activities to promote the 
cause of Bengal’s reformers had he lived longer, cannot be said. His 
death was too sudden, and when, as Dalhousie put it, he ‘‘ was everyday 
becoming more valuable and, useful.” ** * Few men have ever been 
subjected to greater unpopularity by the part they have taken m public 
affairs, and few have ever collected around them a larger band of friends 


28 Dalhousie Papers. Letters from the Board, 24 January, 1851. 
29 Add. Mss. 36, 477. Dalhousie to Hobhouse, 92 March, 1851. 
` 38 Dalhousie’ Papers, Letters from the Board, T May, 1851. 
` 34 Dalhousie Papers, Letters lo the Presidency, Vol. TI, Dalhousie to Littler, 
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and admirers n 3? was a comment on Bethune after his death. He was 
unpopular with his own countrymen in India; and his ' band of 
friends and admirers ’ were the intelligentsia of Bengal. 7 

Tt is surprising to note that what the ‘ Young Bengal’ of pre- 
Mutiny India thought about such social evils ‘as polygamy, have 
demanded the close attention of the National Government after a hundred 
years. As in case of all social reformers, Vidyasagar was far advanced 
of his own age among his own countrymen, and so also was Drinkwater 
Bethune among his British contemporaries in India in ideas and 
thought. Ee z ` 


32 Friend of India, 21 August, 1851. ` 


ORIGIN OF THE KOREAN WAR AND 
- INDIA’S STAND ON KOREA 


KARUNAKAR Gupta, M.A. (Cau.), Pa.D. (Econ.) LONDON 
Se 


Tt has been the generally accepted view in the West that the 
war in Korea on 25 June, 1950, was precipitated by, a Communist 
aggression. ‘The Government of India committed themselves on the 
side of the Western nations by giving full moral support in the most 
crucial conflict in the Cold War without fully apprising themselves of] 
the facts of the situation. In the official Communique on 29 June 
1950, the Government of India made it clear that they supported the 
Security Council resolutions because’ they thought that North Korea 
had resorted to ‘ aggression’. But the procedure of calling a country 
an aggressor without aonig the accused party to have its say in the 
matter is absolutely unjustified, and was inconsistent with India’s 
proclaimed policy of detachment in the Cold War. Ina speech in 
Madras on 13 January, 1955, Mr. Krishna Menon asserted that ‘‘ no 
country could be condenined without its presence in any International 
body since they had to’ hear the views of both sides °”. But in June, 
1950, when the Korean war broke out India joined the Western Powers | 
to debar the North Koreans from the opportunity of a hearing—while 
the South Koreans were allowed to present their case in the Security 
Council. 

India’s association with the Western nations in condemning the 
North Koreans in absentia, though widely resented within India, has 
been responsible for convincing large sections of responsible opinion 
in the West specially in the Commonwealth about the North Korean 
guilt of aggression. Also much capital has been made of this by the 
American publicists to’ justify the precipitate U.S. military interven- 
tion in Korea. Mr. Chester Bowles writes,” “ When the United 
States first asked the United Nations to take a collective action against 
the aggression of North Korea, the Indian Cabinet voted to support 
the American proposal.... For the Americans who take these facts 
for. granted, the immense significance of a firm stand by the Indian 
Government at that time is hard to appreciate. Throughout India and 
Asia the Communists have moved heaven and earth to prove that South 
Korean troops attacked first. Although they have managed to create 


% The Hindu. 
2 Ambassador's Report, pp: 2388-39. 
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considerable confusion, they bave failed in their major objective. In’ 
my opinion this is largely attributable to the eye-witness report of 
the Indian representative and the clear-cut position of the Indian 
Government on the question of who was the aggressor in June, 1950. 
Without these statements, which were accepted ‘by the majority of 
Asians as authoritative and impartial, the unpopularity of Syngman 
Rhee’s regime in Asia and the repughant prospect of white Western 
sdldiers. again fighting Asians on Asian soil might have led millions 
of Asians to believe the preposterous Gommunist claim that South 
‘Korea had started the war.” | 

Mr. Bowles added that “ In the judgment of the veteran New 
York Times reporter in India, Robert Trumbull, these acts represented 
‘a courageous decision in the context of the delicate state of Indian 
public opinion.’ He reported that Nehru had “risked offending a 
large section of the Indian publice that is ultra-sensitive on the East- 


3 39 


West ‘question °., 

A well-known British observer of Indian affairs, Lord Birdwood, 
writes in ‘his bodk® on the question of India’s support to the Security 
Council resolutions of June 25 and June 27, 1950: “ Tate in June, 
1950, after four days of hesitation, India accepted the two United 
Nations resolutions by which action was taken to halt aggression in 
Korea. The acceptance was the more welcome because it had been 
wisely rhade after the receipt of a report from Mr. C. Kondapi, the 
Indian delegate on the United Nations Commission on Korea, whose 
sympathies were known to be by no means with the South Korean 
administration. The Indian attitude was therefore governed solely ‘by 
the fom conviction that the North Koreans had committed an act of 
aggression and Nehru felt that the weight of is country’s moral Con- 
viction should be lent to the cause of the United Nations.”’ 


In the context of the.above statements, it-1s pertinent to. enquire 
what was the exact content of the report sent by Mr. C. Kondapi about 
the origin of the Korean war. Even without having the opportunity 
‘of going ‘through ‘this official report, we would safely presume that 
this report was- more-or:less in line with the report of the. U.N. Com- 
‘mission as ‘a whole, since the annual report of the U.N. Commission 
‘on Korea submitted to the General. Assembly on 4 September, 1950, 
-under the signature of the other Indian delegate in the U.N. Com- 
mission on Korea, Dr. Anup Singh, represented a common verdict of the 
members of the Commission without any reservation or note of dissent. 


3 A Continent Decides, p. 202. 
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In spite of assertions to the contrary, it remains an unchallenge- 
able fact that the U.N. Commission on Korea had no eye-witness 
account to rely upon, when the war started at the 38th Parallel at dawn 
on 25 June, 1950, with charges and counter-charges about aggression 
alleged by North Korea as well as South Korea, the U.N. Field 
Observers—of Australian nationality—having left the Parallel on 23 
June, two days before the war started. In fact, the conduct of the 
U.N. Commission on Korea (1949-50) as a wholé was most unbecoming, 
and the Indian delegates on the Commission should share the blame 
along with other members. While admitting that the tension between 
the two Korean regimes continued unabated in the form of border 
. incidents and guerrilla warfare, appointing Field Observers for a 
correct appraisal of the military situation bordering on the 38th 
Parallel and also noting the intransigence of Syngman Rhee about 
the peaceful. unification of Korea—together with his frequent outbursts 
about unifying Korea by force—the U.N.C.O.K. (1949-50) comes to 
the curious conclusion that the North Koreans made an unprovoked 
aggression of South. Korea—without having any first-hand knowledge 
of the situation at the 38th Parallel on 25. June, 1950. An attempt iš- 
being made here to represent the facts, which. might provide a definite: 
clue to the exact cireumstances of the origin of the war in Korea on 
25 June, 1950. 


IT 
A STUDY oF Facts RELATING TO THE ORIGIN OF THR | 
Kornan War—25 Jung, 1950 
The Times, 26 June’, 1950 


‘“ Seoul, Monday, 4 A.M. 


‘‘ Northern forces are reported by American experts to have 
captured all territory west of Kinchin (Imjin) river, the only barrier 
covering: Seoul.” 3 


The Manchester Guardian, 26 Jonn, 1950 


“ Seoul, 25 June, 1950. 


“ North Korean troops tonight crossed the river Tmjin, the last 
natural barrier before Seoul, the Southern capital, 35 miles to the 
South-East. 

l “The Southerners fell back to the Imjin earlier today when the 
invaders overran the territory to the west of it—Ongjin peninsula. 
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Apart from Ongjin itself, the largest town captured by the North 
Korean forces is Kaesung, a railway junction just south of the frontier 
along the 38th parallel.” 


The Daily Telegraph, 26 June, 1950 
'*“* Beoul, South Korea, Monday. 


‘The Communist People’s Republic in North Korea launched 
an attack at dawn yesterday on the Republic of Korea,. which com- 
prises the South half of the country. 

“ The invasion followed charges by the Northern Radio Station 
at Pyongyang that South Koreans had attacked at three places along 
the a Parallel. : 

‘The Communists soon captured all the area oei of 
Imjin river, the only natural barrier covering Seoul, the Southern 
capital.” 

From the above reports’ F would appear that the North Korean 
army invaded South Korea on June 25, 1950, at some unspecified 
time, and captured the: towns of Ongjin and Kaosung as well as all 
territory in South Korea west or north-west of the Imjin river. These 
reports seem to verify the statements of the Sonth Korean Foreign 
Minister and the U.S. Ambassador to the Republic of Korea made to 
the U.N. Commission on June 25, 1950. 

But this is bit one side of the picture. What is the other side? 
According to U.N. Commission on Korea, Report (1950), a radio broad- 
cast from Pyongyang at 1.20 p.m. on June 25, 1950, claimed that 
South Korea having: rejected every Northern proposal for peaceful uni- 
fication crowned its iniquity by launching an invasion force across 
the Parallel in the section of Haeju, thus precipitating North Korean 
counter-attack. | 

The North Korean claim made at 1.20 p.m. on June 25, 1950, 
about the South Korean attack on Haeju seems to be firmly corro- 
borated by the following messages published by the British Press : 


The Manchester Guardian, JUNE 26, 1950 
“ Seoul, June 25. 


“The American officials confirmed that the South Korean. troops 
had captured Haeju, five miles inside North Korea, near the West 


coast.’ , l o. 
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The Daily Herald, Junge 26, 1950 
‘“ Seoul, June 25. 


2 ! a : | 
American military observers said the Southern forces made a 
successful relieving counter-attack near the west coast, penetrated five 
miles into the Northern territory and seized the town of Haeji.”’ 


The News Chronicle, June 26, 1950 
“Seoul, Monday, 4 a.m. 


‘ i ‘ 

‘The South Korean Government claims to have counter-attacked 
at one point on the border and to have capturcd Haeju, manufacturing 
town five miles inside North Korea.” 


‘From the British newspaper reports given above, it would appear 
that Haeju, a North Korean manufacturing town, five miles above the 
88th Parallel was captured by South Korean troops on June 25, 1950, - 
as alleged by the North Korean broadcast at 1.20 p.m. and noted by 
the Commission. The ‘U.N. Commission did not care to verify the 
allegation made by the North Koreans about the attack on Haeju by 
the Southern forces and just brushed it aside as mere falsehood on the 
strength of. President Rhee’s assertion to the contrary. This fact of 
capture of Haeju on June 25, 1950, on the very day of the outbreak 
of: war by Syngman Rhee’s army, cannot, however, be obliterated if 
we are interested in an objective investigation about the origin of war 


in Korea. 
According to the Cdlumbia-Lippincott Gazetteer of the World 
(page 972), Haeju is one of the seven major centres in North Korea, 
and a look at the map of Korea would convince anybody that Hacju 
is the only major centre m North Korea adjacent to the 88th Parallel, 
other major centres, viz., Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hamhung, Chongyin, 
Sinuiju and Chinnampo being far above the Parallel. According to the 
above gazetteer, the population of Haeju was above 82,000 on the basis 
of the 1944 census (ibid., p. 743). Haeju was the capital of Korea 
until 1392 A.D. and is now the capital of Hwanghae Province. The 
town of Haeju is rectangular in shape and is surrounded by a defensive 
wall [Iautensach: Korea (1945), p. 272]. Haeju is a commercial 
centre for gold-mining and agricultural area. It is an important centre 
of ginsen (a herb widely used in Chinese medicine) production. Haeju 
is also a manufacturing town with cement, gold-refining, heavy’ 
chemicals, iron industry and electric power planis. 
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A more significant point about Haeju, the town captured by the 
South Koreans on the very day of the start of the war, is the fact that 
Haeju is the only railway junction just above the 38th Parallel, leading 
directly to Pyongyang, the capital of North Korea—65 miles away— 
by the shortest route available. Haeju is -also linked to Pyongyang by 
a motor road. (The map prepared by the U.S. Information Service 
in the U.K. shows only the motor road between Haeju and Pyongyang, 
. omitting the railway link, though the U.S. Army map of Korea as 
well as other standard atlases show Haeju as à railway junction linked 
to Pyongyang.) 

A close study of the map of Korea would convince us that Haeju 
was the most important centre of population in North Korea adjacent 
to the 38th Parallel, as also it was the key strategic area from the 
point of view of an armed assault from South Korea with a view to. 
capturing Pyongyang by the shortest and most convenient route. Tt 
would be quite logical to assume that both the North and the South 
- Korean armies must be aware of the strategic importance of ‘the town 
of Haeju in any North-South Civil war. Especially from the point of 
view of the North Koreans, the town of Haeju, which provides a rail- 
way as ‘well as a road link from the South to their capital Pyongyang 
only 65 miles away, must have been the key centre in their defence 
strategy for the security of their capital city. So an assault on Haeju 
town on June 25, 1950, might reasonably be regarded by the North 
Koreans as an attempt by Syngman Rhee to fulfil his oft-repeated pro- 
clamation about capturing Pyongyang within three days, especially as 
if occurred immediately after Rhee had a personal assurance from 
Mr. J. F. Dulles the week before about American backing for South 
Korea. (‘‘ South Korea would never be alone só long as it continued 
to play a worthy part in the fight for human freedom. The Republic 
which confronted the menace of Soviet Communism across its boundary 
had proved that the task was not hopeless.” J. F. Dulles, 19 June, 
1950 :—Times, 20 June). In fact, the American authorities had 
previously tried to put a curb on Syngman Rhee by restricting the 
supply of munitions to three days’ requirements only, as also threaten- 
ing the withdrawal of all U.S. aid, both military and economic, in the 
case of launching an attack from South Korea. In that context, 
Mr. Dulles’ speech might appear extremely provocative, showing the 
green light to South Korea to go ahead with a full-scale invasion. 

We may mention another point which seems to corroborate the 
North Korean version of the origin of thé Korean war. The capture 
of the town of Haeju by the South Korean army must hæve needed a 
very large concentration of their forces, especially when they had no 
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tanks or armoured vehicles, heavy artillery or air support, which the 
North Koreans had. Such a heavy concentration of forces by the 
South Korean army on 25 June, 1950, would be physically unpossible— 
after the alleged North Korean offensive all along tbe- Parallel— 
especially between Ongjin and Kaesong, and enveloping within the 
evening of 25 June, 1950, all the territory west or north-west of Imjin 
river, the location of Haeju being midway. between Ongjin and Kaesung. 
The only way that the capture of Haeju on 25 June, 1950, by the 
South Korean forces could be explained from the military point of view 
seems to be the acceptance of the correctness of the North Korean 
allegation about the prior attack on Haeju by South Korean forces, 
before the North Korean counter-offensive all along the Parallel began. 
.We do not wonder that a Chatham House Study Group publication, 
viz., ‘‘ Defence in the Cold War” had to admit that ‘‘ Material 
essential to the refutation of the Communist charge that they, the 
North Koreans, were defending themselves against aggression is still 
not available ° (p. 110), 

It is very difficult to explain in military terms the capture of the 
most strategic town of North Korea adjacent to a turbulent border by 
the lightly-armed South Korean forces, unless they could have taken 
advantage of some element of surprise. 

The large concentration of the Southern forces deployed in the 
surprise offensive on Haeju, the key town on to Pyongyang on 25 June, 
1950, must have weakened the defence potential of the South Koreans 
on the other sectors of the 38th Parallel against a better-armed North 
Korean counter-offensive. i 


A critique of U. N. Field Observers’ Report 


We know the verdict of the U.N. Commissign on Korea 
condemning the North Korean for an unprovoked invasion on South 
Korea was given without having any first-hand knowledge of the 
situation at the 38th Parallel, their military observers having left the 
= border on 23 June—two days before the beginning of the war. The 
decision of the U.N.C.O.K. that the ‘‘ North Korean regime is carrying 
out well-planned, concerted and full-scale invasion of South Korea ”’ 
was based on simply ‘‘ the actual progress of operations ’’ and the 
negative evidence obtained from the U.N. Field Observers that ‘“‘ the 
South Korean forces were deployed on wholly defensive basis in all 
sectors#of the Parallel ” (8/1507). But this version of the origin of 
the Korean war, completely fails to explain the circumstances as to how 
the unprepared South Korean army, ‘ deployed on wholly defensive 
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basis ° and withdrawing at the first impact of the Northern invasion to 
defensive positions, and having their principal defence line along the 
Imjin river already pierced by the evening of 25 June, 1950, could rally 
a large concentration of force that would be necessary to capture 
Haeju—-the most strategic point in North Korea near the 38th Parallel 
on that very date. , 

The U.N. Field Observers’ Report (S-1518) is still quoted as the 
basic document relating to the origin of the Korean war. This 
document was placed*before the Security Council on 30 June, 1950, 
by the then Chairman of the Security Council, Sir B.°N, Rau, who 
commented : ‘‘ I think this report is very important, as it bears upon 
what I may call the very foundation of the action which the Security - 
Council has taken in this matter.’’ Most of the commentators of the. 
West including the British White Paper on Korea, Mr. R. G. Casey in 
‘Friends and Neighbours ° (1954), and Mr. Guy Wint in ‘* What 
Happened in Korea ’’ (1954), based their judgment on the origin of the 
Korean war mainly on this document. The U.N.C.Q.]k. stresses upon 
the point that ‘‘ The report of the Observers was completed on June 24, 
1950, the eve of the invasion from the North °, and that ‘‘ The events 
of the following day conferred upon the observations regarding the 
defenswe positions of the South Korean forces a significance of which 
the Observers when they drafted their report could not have been aware.” 
The U.N.C.O.K. said, ‘‘ This very unawareness gives to their observa- 
tions a special value which the Commission has taken into 
consideration, and concluded mainly on the basis of this report and of 
its knowledge of the general military situation that ‘‘ No offensive 
could possibly have been launched across the Parallel by the Republic 
of Korea on June 25, 1950.”’ 

It is interesting to note about this very important document that, 
though presented as being ‘‘ completed on 24 June, 1950, the eve of the 
Invasion from the North ’’, the U.N. Commission itself had not seen the 
report before 26 June, 1950, and then the report (which is a brief 
document in itself), could only be ‘‘ briefly explained ’’ to the U.N.C.O.K. 
on 26 June, 1950—a, few hours after the Security Council had passed the 
first resolution condemning North Korea on 25 June, 1950. This report 
was placed for further consideration by the U.N.C.O:K. on 29 June, 
1950. ‘This’so-called basic document about the origin of the war, was 
unduly delayed for inadequate and unconvincing reasons, and reached 
the Seéurity Council not before 29 June, 1950. Not only that the time 
of drafting of this document is suspect,. its contents hage been 
contradicted on major points by, General MacArthur speaking before the 
Senate Hearing Committee in May, 1951 as well as by General 
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Willoughby, MacArthur’s Chief of Intelligence in Tokio writing in the 
Cosmopolitan magazine, December 1951. (“ The entire South 
Korean Army had. been alerted for weeks and was in position atone the 
38th Parallel.’’) 


According to the U.N. Field Observers” Neon, “ Para. 1. Thi 
South Korean Army in all sectors is disposed in depth .... Para. 5 
The South Korean Army does not appear to be in possession of militant 
or other supply that would indicate preparation for a large-scale attack 
In particular, there is no sign of any kaa g of supplies or ammini 
tion, petrol, oil, lubricants in forwar d areas.’ 


This report and the conclusion reached: by the U.N.C.O.K 
` - mainly on its basis that “ No offensive could possibly have been launcher 
across the Parallel by the Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950,” i 
definitely contradicted by the very fact of capture of the H Ay a ti 
North Korea on 25 June, 1950. 


General MacArthur, though he had previously joined with thi 
U.N. Commission in explaining the defeat of the South Koreans in thei 
unpreparedness before a full-scale attack in the first report to th 
Security Council as the head of the Unified Command, provided a mor 
plausible explanation for the military debacle which met the Sout! 
Koreans, by the “‘ logistic mistakes of the South Koreans ° “in hi 
evidence before the Joint Committee of the Senate on 5 May, 1951 
General MacArthur said: ‘‘ The South Koreans were no ‘match fo 
them (North Koreans) at all; and the disposition of the South Korean: 
of their logistic potential was extraordinarily poor. They had pu 
their supplies and equipments close to the 88th Parallel. They ha 
not developed any positions in depth. Everything between the 38t 
Parallel and Seoul was their area of depot. When they lost the imme 
diate -line, they lost their supplies. They were not able apparently t 
destroy them in mass; so that at one initial stroke thi North Korea 
Army had a new supply base in the area between the 38th Parallel an 
Seoul, which enabled them to press South with the full strength o 
their base being immediately behind them. They no longer had t 
rely on the long distance from the Yalu to get their supplies down.” 


Gen. MacArthur's statement not only repudiated the substanc 
of the U.N. Field Observers’ Report, but also provided a very plausibl 
l explanation for the rapid advance of the North Korean Army dowi 
the Parallel since the day of the start of the civil war—which seeme 
to many people including Mr. Nehru “ without ‘even a great enquir 
that this was a well-planned and large-scale invasion ’’ (Nehru’s state 
ment 7 July, 1950), and which was put forward by the U.N 
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Commission as proof of ‘‘ a long-premeditated, well-prepared and well- 
timed invasion '’. ke 

We might add that Gen. MacArthur, speaking before the Joint 
Senate Committee had no vested interest to give anything but his well- 
considered opinion on the subject. He would not be suffering from 
any disrepute for the initial debacle of the South Koreans as South 
Korea was not within his jurisdiction when the war started—though he 
maintained a Reportorial Unit in South Korea for his own benefit, 
due to proximity of the country from his Headquarters. He might 
bluff the Security Council by a lie but would have faced perjury charges 
if he had stated glaring untruth before the Senate Committee. 

The People (a- weekly Odhams Press Publication in London). ° 
rightly challenged the authenticity of the U.N. Field Observers’ Report 
on 2 July, 1950, ‘‘ The official report on how it all began by ‘ Field 
Observers ’ of the United Nations is quite the woolliest document that 
has ever been produced on a vital international issue, since it certainly 
does not prove that the North began it all.” 


TTI 
NEED FOR AN ENQUIRY BY A NEUTRAL COMMISSION 


Lord Birdwood trying to make a balanced analysis of the various 
gestures made by Indian diplomacy on the Korean issue, made the 
following suggestive comments;! ‘‘ When we have finished weighing 
the justice of Nehru’s broad indictment that Western Powers take 
decisions affecting vast areas of Asia without understanding the needs 
and minds of the people, we are still left with a grave contradiction, 
which requires to be explained. That is the simple fact that while 
acknowledging the evil intent and nature of North Korean aggression, 
it does not ever seemed to have occurred to Sir Benegal Rao to question 
the Soviet denial of North Korean guilt. Some will call this diplo- 
macy, an inevitable evasion through the force of relentless circum- 
stances. Others may crudely regard it as dishonesty. Whatever the 
verdict, the challenge was never made by the one power in the world 
which might-have forced the issue into the daylight of open discussion — 
and international exposure. Would not that have represented a service 
-wotthy of highest statesmanship, even though the immediate results 
might have been to ‘create yet greater tension?” Rather than- throw 
a challenge on an issue of doubtful fact, I think India could render a 
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useful service, in her role as Chairman of a duly constituted Neutral 
Investigation Commission by probing into the course of the Korean 
Crisis, bringing into light the various cross-currents of Big Power 
diplomacy including those of their satellites which resulted in the cala- 
mity of Korea. It should be clear by now, that the real history of the 
Korean War remains hidden. still, in spite of the patent fact of the 
North Korean invasion. We have already seen '' Material essential 
to the refutation of the Communist charge that the North Koreans 
were defending themselves against aggression is still not available ”’ 
(Defence in the Cold War, p. 110). We’ are not sure whether 
the Korean War was merely a ‘civil war’ (G. D. H. Cole), or an 
example of Soviet armed ‘‘ aggression by proxy ° (The Economist), or 
Truman’s revelation that ‘‘ Communism has passed beyond the use of 
subversion to conquer independent nations, and will now use armed 
invasion and war.’’ On the contrary, whether the Korean War was 
the result of the pressure of the China lobby in U.S.A. to find an 
excuse for the control over Formosa to keep it as a base for future 
operations against the mainland of China (Sir John Pratt) ,—or the 
desire of the American armament rackets to secure a plan for an un- 
_precedented armament race to stave off the nightmare of depression, 
or it was just a plot of Syngman Rhee, the discredited politician of 
South Korea who was at the point of being shorn of real powers, if 
not losing his presidency—as a result of the Assembly: .elections 
landslide on 6 June, 1950—nobody can say categorically. (“ Dr. 
Rhee’s party retained only 22 of 210 seats, and control of the Assembly 
‘passed to a confused mismash of middle and independent groups ”' 
J. Gunther: The Riddle of MacArthur, p.. 172). 

‘One member of the American E.C.A. Mission in Korea, by. 
name Stanley Earl, resigned as Labour adviser in 1950, saying that 
‘the American Mission in Korea should have been investigated by 
Congress in‘order to expose the weakness of American policy there ’, 
and that ‘the oppressed South Koreans would have rebelled against 
the Rhee Government ’ had not the war broken out ’’—J. Gunther— 
p. 172. 

Up till now there is no proof available about Russian instigation 
in starting the Korean War (Max Beloft: Soviet Policy in the Far 
East, p. 255) in spite of such comments by an objective student 
of U.N. Affairs: ‘‘ The Soviet Government showed the green light 
to the North Koreans ’’ (Maclaurin: United Nations and Power Poli- 
tics, p. 219). ‘‘ It has been seen that there are a number of important 
events for which ‘direct’ Soviet responsibility cannot be proved—among 
them the outbreak of the Korean War ’’—Max Beloff. The Chinese 
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Government did not seem to have any premonition about the North: 
Korean attack (Fitzgerald: Revolution in China, p. 220). Whether, 
again, the American incursion in Korea was a result of moral considera- 
tions (Morgenthau) or. strategic reasons pure and simple—should be a 
matter of thorough investigation. The whole conduct of the. war includ- 
ing the issues such as blind bombing of centres of population, use of 
hideous weapons such as napalm, the Chinese intervention, allegations 
of germ warfare, treatment of prisoners of war, should come under the 
purview of the proposed Neutral Investigation Commission. Other 
problems connected: with the development of democratic institutions in 
Korea, no less than the careers of Syngman Rhee and Kim I Sung— 
the heads of divided Koreas, and the last but not least, the activities ` 
of the: U.N. Commissions on Korea should be under close examination. 
All these investigations, properly’ conducted under an Indian Chairman 
whose personal integrity could not be questioned by any of the Super- 
Powers, might throw revedling light into the cause of international ° 
tensions—without being used by any of the parties as sensational 
exposures. of the half-truths to further the cause of the Cold War. In 
the book—The Hidden History of the Korean War—(p. XVI) the 
most exhaustive study as yet available about the origin and conduct 

of the Korean War, Mr. J. F. Stone writes, ‘‘ I do not think that the | 
truth—in this as in all wars—is to be found’ in the simplistic propa- 
ganda of either side. I believe that in Korea the Big Powers were the 
victim, among other things, of headstrong satellites itching for a show- 
down which Washington, Moscow and Peking had lorig anticipated 
but were alike auxious to avoid. There is a certain parallel with ` 
Sarajevo, though the parallel is fortunately still incomplete.” A 
‘thorough case-study of the Korean Crisis, though a post-mortem exa- 
mination, might be of immense help in diagnosing the disease of the 
Cold War and relieve tension through the dissemination of the truth— 
which is one of the first casualties of war, hot as well as cold. 


ial 


ANTIQUITY OF. THE NYAYA SUTRA 


; Seuva NyayatirTtTHa M.A. 
' Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


(2) 


No wonder that Caraka should go to the Vaisesika and not to the 
Nyaya for his definition of the soul! > . j 
mma Aamen stad aatat aR- 
-gizata tet ars 7a 
gma: ek cael TAT t . 
, Teer QRAN STAT TTT | 
Geol gt Fa ga aaan wea: : 
gfe: cafarcerat feat emaa: 0 


+ : (Caraka, Sarirasthana 32) 


That these are not isolated instances of allusion to Nyaya Sutras 
on the part of the Vaisesika, can be further illustrated by the defini- 
tion of ‘gf as given in the Nyaya 3.2.44." and the Vaisesika 9.2.6-9 
The latter refers to a peculiar connection of the soul and mind and 
cites ‘Samskara’ as a second cause. But for understanding the 
peculiar connection we must turn to the Nyaya Sutra, which is. here 
presupposed, and the word ‘Samskara which is not a very old philoso- ` 
phical term 18 replaced in the Nyaya Sutra by the word sata, as 
Vatsyayana points out. Incidentally the usual compression is effected 
by including with the Samskara many of the terms of Nyaya enumera- l 
tion. Itis this love for logic and brevity that led the Vaisesika to 
drop the ambiguous word sttfa, from its list of categories. Gautama 

uses the word afè in two entirely different senses, in his sutras’ 
1.2.18? and 2.2.66.° Although attempts have been made to reconcile 
the two by supposing that futility arises when.there is a surreptitious 
transition from one kind (mf) to another, it must be confessed that 
the use of the same term to designate two different things was 


2 pira- faaata -fara auare aferen aiaa- facharfisra- 
oi fa-aaalt-TSs: ganman- ma-ma afaa; Nyaya Sutra 8.2. 44 i 
Ch Ò maad): dinaig maa aa: Vaisesika 8, 9.2.6. 
(i) yata—V. 8. 9 2.9. 
2 guaieahket waster ofa: i N. 8. 1.2.18. 
amaraafaat aif; 1 N. 8. 2.2.66, 
« 10-1910P—VI 
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unhappy. .Then again, Gautama eas a distinction between TRET, 
which he uses.in a comprehensive sense and afi. which had a res- 
tricted denotation. The Vaigesika dropped event the word aft itself 
except in indirect use in the second sense and consistently held the 
word @talra’ in the sense cf resemblance, both essential and non- 
essential, as opposed to Visesa to indicate the peculiar quality of 
things. l 

There was obvibusly a ‘methodological motive in simplityi ing the 
terminology, although-it must be admitted that simplification here. 
tended to obscure the distinction between any,resemblance and‘ funda- 
mental resemblance and philosophy, had to go back to Gautama, for 
the word sifà in its second sense, although the weakening of the dia- 


. lectie current rendered it unnecessary to an down the first. meaning 


tat irae A t 


(also, o o o AE E 


~ 


A similar methodological -niotive was-at work: when the Vaisesika 
replaced ‘the’ Nyaya enumeration of. the sources of knowledge by its 


ownrlist of the kinds of knowledge, The two: classes of Tea, (direct 
knowledge), and SFE (indirect knowledge) afforded a dichotomous 
division which embraced’ the fourfold distinction made by the Nyaya 


‘and. at the same time obviated the use of the ambiguous term 


-‘Anumana’ of the Nyaya Sutra, which might stand indifferently for 


the means as well as for the result of cognition. The word ẹgẹ? of 


' 9.2.1 taken’along with synonyms of fe in 9.2.4. was unéquivocally 


used, wher eas the word ‘Anumana’ might be taken to mean both the 
‘source of knowledge and the resulting knowledge itself. An impartial 
study of Vaisesika Sutras from 8.1.4 to 9.2.6 can lead to only one 


conclusion, namely that they had'in view the Nyaya theory on tlie 
subject. of knowledge and its sources. Not. only do. the ‘Vaisesika 


Butras refrain from giving any definition of Teme, which is taken ‘for 


being well known, but they do not refer to certain older forms of 
proof, which the Nyaya Sutras refuted. Evidently the Vaisestka 


l accepts t ‘the Nyaya refutation as final and confines its attention to-'a, 
consideration of the + Sources of knowledge such as are accepted by 


the Nyaya Sutras, v ‘with a view fo further limiting their number. +, 
1 ij are Feta ef qaraq i V. S23 OOO T a. a y 


(i) > aAsqaaza Sqaq amaa) V, S.1.2.4. ` ; a ine 
(ii) gaa guad qaa aq gafa fais VeeS. 1.25. . 
(jo) amaina g— V. S. 1.2.10,-1.9.14, 1.2.16. Be i 


O så are ated die fafa ganf Jfa afgana | V. 8. 9:21, 
(i) gaun fag ward wtafaaaaia V. S, 9.2.4, = 
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On the contrary, where ‘cleat thinking -demands- an improve- 
ment. upon . Nyaya enumeration -is ‘also made by the. Vaisesika, thus, 
the Nyaya admitted distinctly, two kinds of Non- existence 2.2.12.) 
namely prior and “posterior and refers obscurely to a third kind by 
way of illustration ,? The Vaisesika, on the other hand, accepted: 
time as the ‘principle of classification in relation of non-exjstence 
and while assigning prior non-existence to the -past and posterior. 
non-existence to the future, mentioned two. other. types of non-exis- ` 
tence, namely, mutual non-existence (eralearata)® and absolute non- 
' e existence (aaFaTata)’, that had relation to a thing in the present. 

From ‘the above discussions: one conclusion seems irresistable, 
namely that the Vaisesika: „system undertook the task of systematising' | 
some of the eléments of the Nyaya system, , of comprising the dialec- 
‘tical and. epistemological: parts, as not being its primary interest and 
of elaborating such parts as dealt with the - material world.” The first 
two will explain the comparative : weakness of the diatectio part in the 
Vaisesika systerń, -while the last will explain not only’ the dispropor- 
tionate length at which the phenomena of the material universe have 
been explained but &lso the popularity it enjoyed with the materialists 
of -all times and the physician in particular.. ‘The atmosphere i 18 
anything but spiritual and we cannot help feeling that we are farther 
removed from the times of the Upanisads, when the search after 
spiritual perfection dominated men’ 8 thoughts: and - cbloured | their 
philosophy. 

We are aware, that by upholding the view that the’ Nyaya | is 
anterior to the Vaisesika, we are going against a- strong body of 
opinion to the contrary.. We now propose to consider, some of the 
grounds on which:the. claims of the Vaiserika to “be prior, 
have been founded. Thus it has been urged that Nyaya Sutra 
2.1.68" makes a direct reference to ‘Ayurveda.’ and if if is con- 
éeded that physical . and. chemical theories of. the latter are derived 
' from the Vaisesika, then. we have here a direct proof that the 
Vaisesike i is prior. Iti is evident that all depends upon the meaning 
of ‘Ayurveda’ in this sutra. If it really refers to a system of medicine 
7 as that of Caraka, which. presupposes Vaisesika elements,. then alone 
CUL gain N.S. 9.212 mo o eg 
oa Vide N. B21: =, eS 
[= garag | 
a “qemmzaenaceq | 

6. aagana aq raana N. 8. 2.1.68. 
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the contention is valid. But where is the proof, that this is the 
realfreference? Does not Caraka himself claim for the science of 
beajing a very ancient origin as old at least as the Atharva Veda 


itself, and give the following lineage of the teachersof the 


' science in :— 


ama fe aa aaga mafa sme aad afad g yaw: | 
ufmat uname: fad? g Raagi * * * *% 
ay Aud um eegal RANA RAGNA | 
aa Was ange WAR: WIAA amarag wailed a | 
Bo HAST: gagag gag: | | ASA gaar yeu: TAT T RIT 
afas Rew nga: vam) sla: aca sees ARs: | 
awa, HUT iibi marae afaanaa aa utaafadena 1 
Carake, Sutrasthana. 


a wea: aaaf: E EE E S Gia 
* 8 * Qaa wai ARa * *.* * a gaanafa- 
aqaw etc.’ Caraka Sutrasthana, ch. 30. 

In the given context, we need not take the word Ayurveda in 
the sense of any definite system of medical philosophy based on the 
Vaiserika but simply the science healing which drew its strength as 
an authority from the visible effects of its prescriptions (Mantra and 
` medicine). Ifthe nature of ‘Ayurveda’, previous to time of Caraka 
is to be determined by the contents of the latter, we may, with equal 
facility prove that this Ayurveda also contained the elements of 
Nyaya and Sankhya philosophy and-of philosophies contradicting 
these three, for in Caraka who is supposed to continue ancient tradi- 
tions of philosophy, ‘there is a curious medly of Vaise-ika, Nyaya and 
Sankhya elements along with. a mass of heterogeneous materials.’ 


e ` 


It would be partial and risky to claim for the Vaisesika alone a remote - 


antiquity to. the neglect of the Nyaya, which is also represented in 
the medical tradition which Caraka follows. 
Much capital has again been sought to be made ont of the alleged 


silence of the Brahma Sutra regarding the Nyaya, although they, 


criticise at length thé Sankbya and Vaisesika views. From this fact 
the conclusion has been drawn that at the time the Brahma Sutras 
were composed, the. Nyaya Sutras had not probably come into being, 
but the Vaisesika system was very well known. Our contention 
_is that.this is incorrect. The Brahma Sutra refuted such theories 
as were inccnsistent with its own creed or were. based on, heterodox 
scriptures. or were self-contradictory. Now, the Nyaya system was 
least removed from the Vedanta system in respect of its contents. Both 


l Vide Caraka, Fuiresthana, Vimanasthana, ch. VIII & Sarjrasthana, ch. I. 
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were theistic in a sense and the: Nyaya system was in addition, a 

science of method, of whose help, the other systems freely availed 

themselves, In the eye of Vedanta the weakest point in the Nyaya 

system was its bias towards an atomic theory of the universe. This 

theory had, however, at the ‘time of the Brahma Sutras, come to. be- 
associated more particularly, with the Vaisesika system, specially in‘ 
the form that thé’ combination of atoms was brought about by 

‘Adrsta’.. It was against this Vaisesika account that the major 

criticism of the Vedanta was directed. It was not necessary there- , 
fore to anticipate this- criticism by an examination of the Nyaya 

doctrine on the subject with equal fulness. But the Brahma Sutras 

made ho secret of its disfavour of such atomistic speculation and in 

2.1.38 claimed to have refuted the ‘Yoga’ system like other systems 

e.g., Sankbya, that rélied: upon material elements for the explanation 

of the universe. 

The crux of the whole question, however, turis upon the mean- 
ing of the word ‘Yoga’ in 2.1.3 of the Brabma Sutra. Later 
commentators have invariably taken it to refer to the system of 
Patanjali. But there are obvious difficulties in this identifications 
although the psychological. motive is easy to explain. It is inton- 
ceivakle that after opening the criticism of the rival theories con- 
cerning the material element of the universe the writer of the sutras 
sbould refer to the ‘Yoga’ system, before closing his somewhat 
elaborate criticism of Sankhya theory. If it had been his intention 
to refer to .the ‘system of Patanjali? he would probably have chosen 
the close of the criticism of the Sankhya as: the proper place for 
alluding to the similarity of the ‘ Yoga’ therewith, instead of 
interpolafing it in the middle or would more probably. have kept 
silence on the matter as further reference to the ‘Yoga’ on the matter 
was unnecessary. It is more probably, therefore, to suppose that here 

the word ‘Yoga’’ stands for the Nyaya system a meaning vouched 
for in Vatsyayana’s commentary on 1:1.29° and in Kautilya’s 


I Some scholars held that the reference of ‘yoga’ found in the Nyaya Sutras 4.2.38, 
42, 46 etc. tells us the priority of the system of Patanjali. It would be easy to prove that 
the reference of ‘yoga’ in the Nyaya Sutra does not give apy evidence to be of Patanjali 
origi, as in the system of Patanjali, there never occurs the mention of the place, Where 
‘yega’ is to be practised, but the Nyaya Sutra (4 2.42) qaaqeiygfanfey dpnendiqgg:; must 
be of Upanisadic origin, as we find in Jabalopanisad 2.10. ‘qa@tyfaafaftqrecarecantecfaenc- 
wfteay. woe CHEE? and in Chandogya 5.10. 3 a ata Aa gura aerfrarar- 
~ at Aadan AT ete. 
©. 2? qazaq vad frqwa sfa arn i 
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enumeration ater Am Aaaa This tradition of the identity of.. 
Nyaya and ‘Yoga’ travelled down to the time of Hemachandra'. (and 
Gunaratna’) where’ ‘Yoga’: or -‘Yauga’ appears as synonym of. 
Nyaya... The true meaning of the sutra?seems to be that, by 
refuting the non-scriptural material elements like -Mahat etc., as 
accepted in-the. Sankhya the writer: was also refuting other so-called 
non-scriptural elements like atoms as were accepted by the ‘Yoga’. 
It is: not: unlikely: ‘that at the-time Sankara wrote his commentary, 
the word..“Yoga’ had lost its earlier meaning in certain: academic ` 
circles and come to be identified with a philosophy more well known, 
namely the system. of Patanjali.. © a i 

An objection might be raised that if the Sutra 2.1. 3 veers to the 
Nyaya, then this is a repetition of the same objection as in 1.1.12, 
where: the fateraffe has been “supposed by “Sankara.to include the" 
atomic theory of Nyaya-Vaisesika while Sankara’s . authority -on 
philosophical allusion deserves all'respect, itis a bit hard on the Nyaya 
to’‘suppose that its tenets were not ‘acceptable to the ‘Sistas’: 
-Anvikshiki or: Nyaya was an honoured science among the ‘cultured 
and the ' respectable ‘from the: ancient times and very often 
ocerfpies the foremost place in ‘enumeration. Reference’ to it 
is to be found in Mahabharata, Santiparvan, Ch..268 Sloka 64: 
read enaiften AA GGE aE atari aaan ot y and 
in Manu aa NJAA F IA az hawt (Atomic theory is also men- 
tioned in the Setaswatara Upanisad qark. gift?’ ete. MR: -a dA- 
faig: t. which disposes, effectively. of Sankara’s contention, that thé 
atomic theory was not accepted by the :cultured.* © As:we have no 
means of ascertaining that Anvikshiki was it-any time dissociated from 
the atomic theory, which forms an integral ‘part of . the, Nyaya cysten 
-l fare aa deg afaa: ny 

Martyakanda,, sloka 525. i 


-2 seat safaat mainat asaan o. .Commentary.cn Saddarsane : 
Samiiccaya by Gunaratra. i E - 


2 qafen RaR ate ETT: | | 
t N.B. àa: aaia gafa ae wada agaa afa aagana: | 
az, gafa aaia are maA A a: wT gaa gedug l 
fafa ma Waa WAAAY gale 1 Heads ust HIS . 
GMAT: N 
qian vfat n I: adi qti at ga asa | 
MATA Fal g SUE UTI ae . 


Mahabharata, Santiparvan, ch. 247, --These slokas also referto atomic theory, 
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now, it would “be gratuitous to suppose that the criticism of the- 
atomic theory ` was not directéd. against. Anvikshiki as such. . It would 
“be - more - logical to.- ‘suppose that Vadariyana was referring to certain 
notorious system of- ‘thought, such as ‘Lokayata’. i 
Much reliance has been-placed upon the internal bende of the 
Nyaya Sutras themselves, regarding the existence of.other systems. 
of thought, both congruent and conflicting, thus sutras 1.1.28-29," 
refer to tenets; that are peculiar to each school, and tenets, that ate 
.common to all systems. It has been urged. that these sutras can 
admit of only one interpretation namely that when Gautama composed 
his book he. knew the existence of other systems of which Samana 
Tantra might possibly refer to Vaisesika, just as Para-Tantra might 
reler to Sankhya. We cannot help feeling that the meaning of the 
: word Samana Tantra bas been unduly restricted by the interpretation | 
that it refers to the Vaiseaika alone. Some light may be cast on the 
significance of the terms by referring to Caraka (Vimana Sthana), 


Reefer wa aariaa aaee war sera t 
wget eaa weg, aaga aiaa, enaa naga 
yqalesaa weer N | È me 
Here Samana ‘Tantra need not be so far different as the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika ; even among persons professing the same system, a differ- 
ence may arise on some minor points, which were then regarded as 
Pratitantra-Siddhanta. In the Nyaya Sutras in order to understand 
Pratitantra and Samana Tantra, we need, not: go beyond the Nyaya. 
systein itself and postulate the prior existence of the Vaisesika. T 
Para-Tantra obviously. refers to the Sankhya, which we have already 
accepted as prior to the Nyaya. Besides, is must be remembered 
that in India philosophical systems did not grow in a single night 
Tike ‘Jonah’s gourd’ and were preceded by intense philosophical 
discussions on the various principles of reality even in Upanisadic 
times. The congruence and conflict of opinions might very well refer 
to these philosophical discussions. | i 

Indeed, for the philosophically curious the Nyaya Sutras possess 
a unique interèst. If one were interested in the hunting up of 
absoiute philosophical theories, one must turn to the pages of Nyaya 
Sutras (and Buddha’s dialogues to some extent) for illumination. 
Here we find ranged a bewildering variety of previous speculations, 





1 weaaifsagaasfusaise: dealer: | 
aqumaaifag: qafa, naaalaala: y 
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-whìch the Nyaya Sutras sought to refute, modify or organise. 
Possibly in the “gifted family of the Angirasas, there were certain 
philosophic traditions and round about these as nucleus, other materials 
were gathered according to their congruents. But, there is no doubt 
that the writer of the sutras, as well versed in the philosophical lore 
of the time and applied his great genius to . build up a system of 
thought, which because of its well-grounded reasons, has earned for 
lim the cognomen of Akshapada’—the philosopher endowed with 
vision even in the legs. 


P Pi 


1 Vide Nyayamanjari : 
amanaia AAAA p 
ae aa fadfeaa war 2a, aaaf: | 
nigata: a fa MARANA 
aaRani anaaga anA g: a 


ae 
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STATE FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS, 
A REVIEW, OF; THEIR WORKING 


v Saprra BANERJEE. 
Research Scholar, Calcutta University. 


For providing long and medium term credit to Small and Medium” 
sized industries which fall outside the purview of the Central Finance 
Corporation, the Parliament by the State Finance Corporation Act 
of 1951, einpowered state Governments to set up similar Corporations 
in their respective States. In order to facilitate financial help to 
small and medium industries, the difinition of the industrial concerns 
has been widened in the Act so as to include not simply Public 
- limited, but also Private Ltd., Partnership & Proprietory concerns, 
The Act authorised the State Financial Corporation to carry on and 
transact any of the following kinds of business, namely : 

(a) the guaranteeing on such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon of loans raised by industrial concerns which are repayable 
within a period not exceeding twenty years and are floated in the 
public market ; 

(b) the underwriting of the issues of stocks, shares, bonds and 
debentures of industrial concerns ; 

(c) the retention as part of its assets, any stocks, shares, bonds 
or debentures, which it may have to take up in fulfilment of its 
underwriting liabilities, provided that it disposes of the stocks, shares 
and bonds so acquired as early as practicable and in any case within 
a period of seven years from the date of such acquisition ;/ 

(d) the granting of loans or advances to or subscribing to deben- 
tures of industrial concerns, repayable within a period not exceeding 
twenty years from the date on which they are granted or subscribed 
to as the case may be.* - 

Accommodation could only be given against tangible assets secured 
by sufficient pledge, mortgage, hypothecation or assignment. The 
Corporation have been debarred from accepting deposits except as 
provided by the act or from subscribing directly to shares or stocks 
of any company or granting advances on the security of its own shares. 
The maximum amount to be advanced has been fixed at Rs. 10 lakhs. 


“~ * In September, 1955, the industrial and State Financial Corporations (Amendment) 
Act, 1955 was passed and this enactment expowers the Corporation to extend financial assis- 
tance ip industries to be newly set up also, re z 


os 
yt 
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Under this Act, Financial Corporations have so far been estab- 
lished in 10 States, viz. Punjab, Bombay, Hyderabad, Saurashtra, 
ravancore-Cochin, West Bengal, Behar, Assam, Andhra and Rajas- 
than, and proposals for establishing similar corporations are under 
consideration in Madhya Bharat, Mysore and Orissa. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


“a 


It would be too premature to draw any conclusions regarding the 
functions of the State Corporations from the results of their workings 


. during this short period of existence. Nevertheless a review of the 


up-to-date working cannot but create a feeling of disappointment 
about the activities of these corporations. The cor porations have not 
so far been able to give any significant help to the small and medium 
sized concerns of different states. 


Annual reports of the Finance Corporations of the 10 States show 
that though none of them has actually incurred losses, yet none has 
been able to give the guaranteed dividend to the Shareholders without 
state Government subvention. But this altogether would be an un- 
important point, if the corporations have actually succeeded in 
attaining their principal objective, namely assisting the medium and 
small industries with finance. Viewed in this angle, unfortunately 
the activities of the corporations are none too encouraging. 


Considering the level of industrial development in different states, 
the size of the yequests for loans (for the period 1954-55), e.g., in 


= Bombay or in West Bengal cannot be gauged to be on the high side. 


One of the reasons for such small amount of requests being made 
is the experience gained by industrial concerns in the medium and ‘ 
small sector about the intricacies involved in mortgage banking. But 
the type of securities insisted upon is the most important cause for 
such little enthusiasm shown on the partof the borrowers. = Gaal 
and many of the medium concerns do not possess any tangible assets 
acceptable to the corporation, which prevented them from approaching 
the Financial Corporation 


From the table, itis tobe found that not only the aggregate 


.yalue of applications for loans made to individual corporations is small, 


but there is a visible gap between the total loans applied for and loans 
actually sanctioned. Out of 514 applications received by the five 
corporations up to dist March 1955, only 114 or 22°17% have been 
finally sanctioned, 130 are pending, 191 applications have been rejected 
or withdrawn and 78 have been disposed of and referred to other 
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agencies, such as Small Industries Board, Director of Industries 
ete. * 


The Working of the State Financial Corporations : 
-—1953-55 and 55-56. 


Applications 
Nameand No. of applications re- No, and amount under Applica- Applica- 
date of ceived and the amount sanctioned investigation tions rejec- tions dis- 
Establish- requested or pending ted or wifh- posed of 
ment for wantof drawn 
fin Lakhs of {in Lakhs of information 


- No. Rs.) Amount No. Rs.) Amount 
53-55 355-56 53-55 55-56 53-55 85-56 58-55 55-56 53-55 55-56 53-55 55.56 58-55 55-56 


Travancore- "Rs. Rs. Rs. ‘Rs. 


cochin ‘87 26 57°37 51°95 21 262 87°15 23°6 —10 (53-56) '3 (53-56) 
(18.12.53) 


Hyderabad 38 23 93°15 31°10 20 9 33538 453 7 1 11° 1l jas 
(13.2.54) ' 


eee 199 56 290°93 n.a. 31 29 63°37 67'456 66 23 29 11 - 738-49 
ð 


Punjub 139 56 3912 70°17 46 33 20°70 39.57 26 17 607 122 
(1.2.53) 


Maa 101 67 158°0 170'89 6 9 14°50 2%77 18 25 77 5L cé 


` 


ase +" 
; 
an 


Saurashtra 387 -— 6222 11 16 15°50 28°05 13 . 7 5 


b including 10 applications carried forward from previous year. 

a including applications j3 i t $5 z 

The amount advanced by other four corporations are as follows : 

Assam—Rs. 26,41,605 during 1955-56. 

Ratasthan—Rs. 1,85,000 (the figure is for a period of 1 year and 24 auks working) | 

Bibar—Rs. 3,85,000 (for a period of one year and 5 months’ working) 

Andhra—~Rs. 8,01,878 (the amount of loan advanced by Madras investment Corporation 
and transferred to Andhra Financial Corporation.) 


J The reasons for rejection have been on a variety of grounds such 
as absence of adequate security and scope for further expansion, 
insufficiency of profit earning capacity to repay the instalments of prin- 
cipal and interest, unsatisfactory financial position, unfavourable credit 
reports, bad management etc. The most important cause for rejection 
however has been the unsatisfactory nature of the securities offered. 


* There has been a decline in the number of applicaticus received and rejected by 
1955-56 different corporations during which is the result of the experience gained in 
financing industry. On their part, the corporations were able to reduce delays in the 
disposal “of loan applications. Tbe applicant concerned on the cther hand seems to have 
greater appreciasion of the terms and conditions oñ which the corporations grant financial 
accommodation. 


Apart from this, there is not much evidence of improvements in the jworking of the 
corporations. The number of loans sanctioned has been lower compared to previous 
year except in the cases of West Bengal, Saurashtra and Travancore-cochin corporations. 
This is stated to be due to the accommodation recently offered by the Small Seale 
industrids Board on attractive terms. 
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Most of the smail and many of the medium sized concerns do not own 
any land and building which are considered to be the safest type of 
security by the corporation. Moreover, as majority of the applicants 
were proprietory or partnership firms, it seemed very difficult to ascer- 
tain their financial position exactly. | 


J FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS AND SMALL AND MËDIOM INDUSTRY 


Not ouly the aggregate amount of loan sanctioned is small but 
Corporations have also failed to achieve the main objective—that is to 
render financial assistance to those small and medium sized industries 
which are not getting accommodation from the money market, with 
medium and long term loans. In actual practice, the corporations so 
far are wble to reach by and large, the type of industrial concerns, 
which has fixed assets of adequate value io offer as security and which 
is generally in'a position to satisfy the requirements of a financier 
under a system of mortgage credit in the matter of investigation and 
marketability of title to the security and which is also able to bear the 
legal and other charges including a stamp and registration fees 
payable on the mortgage of property: This limits the field of operation 
of the Corporation. Thus the corporation have been able so far “to 
serve those industrial units which fall within the medium group.: 
From the published reports itis not possible to guage exactly the 
types of concerns so far receiving the bulk of accommodation. Infor- 
mations received from some of the corporations on this point in reply 
to personal query show that so far, from the point of view of capital 
invested, medium sized concerns are the major recipients of loans: 
In the case of the Hyderabad Corporation out of twenty recipients, 
eleven concerns arein the medium group, (i.e. having capital assets 
between Rs. 1-15 lakhs receiving Rs. 35,61,000 i.e. 92,83% of the total 
amount sanctioned up to 31st March 1955. In case of the Saurashtra 
Financial Corporation, only three out of twenty-seven recipients of 
financial accommodation, are smail concerns. The amount sanctioned 
by Saurashtra corporation to this type of concerns accounts for only 
4'8% of the total amount sanctioned upto March 1955, and 2°7% 
during 1955-56. Twenty-three out of seventy concerns so far receiving 
accommodation from Bombay corporation are smaller sized concerns? 
accounting for 11'08% of total loan sanctioned. From the point of view 


S 


1 Annual Report of the Punjab Financial Corporation—-1954-55. 


Third Annual Report of the Bombay State Financial Corporation—A small scale 
concerti has been defined in the Report asa unit having capital or capital asset up to the 
value of Rs. 5,00.000 and a medium scale concern asa unit having share capital of fixed 
assets of the value up to Rs. 20,00,009. $ 
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of the length of the period of the loan it is also interesting to note that 
although the corporations have sanctioned both medium and long term 
loans, small concerns have in both states received only medium term 
(i.e. for a period of 5-10 years), loans. Thus out of the twenty 
recipients of loans from the Hyderabad Financial Corporation, only five 


all in the medium group have been granted long term loans for a period: 


of ten to fifteen years. This long term loan accounts for 75.86% of the 
total financial assistance by the Corporation. The rest of the amount 
can be treated as medium term loans, as are repayable after five years 
but within ten years. Saurashtra. Financial Corporation has so far 
granted long term loan to two medium sized Bnr rəst of the 
loan (t.e. 64'29%) has been granted for a period of five to ten years to 
three small, twenty-one medium sized and one larger. sized concern. 
The loans advanced by other corporations cannot be classified in this 
way as they declined to give informations on these point.? A 

The failure to assist the small -units is due not to any unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Corporations but to the defects inherent in the 
constitution of these corporations. The institutions have not been 
constituted in a manner so as to be able to render financial assistance 
to small units on the terms and in the forms consistent with their 
nature and ability. There being several difficulties financial and practi- 
cal in the way of the small units having no tangible assets to mortgage 


FOR THE YEAR 1954-55 


Public limited companies Private Ltd. Companies, Partnership. Proprietory. 


Application Application Application Application Appli. Appli. Appli. Appli. 


received. sanctioned received sanctioned recd. sanct, recd. sanct. 
pim] bis) ccm] MS to a sf 3 to 

xH “oH ptm) «R ren) ; : 
22 SB B88 eR2 288 88 RE 
rt 3 mi o m rt m å m om om a zi = ci re = 


Bombay 8 A 7 #+$10 388 177 7 i167 88 18 4 « 7% 7 4 4 
Hyderabad 10 5 na. 1 2 2 na =. 9 ob aa: 4 17 12 na 4 
Punjab 7 ne, 38 nea 144 na. 3 na, 81 nia. 12 n.a. 82 na. 2 ma, 
Saurashtra Na Ya. 1.8. 5 ma. na. Ma. 2 ta. na. na. 60a. na. na 8 
Assan 9 12 na. 7 2 ns, 5 2 7 n.a. 6 8* 81} n.a. Lit 


1 The working result of the Corporations during 1955-56 points unmistakably to the 
fact that they are providing accommodation to comparatively large industrial concerns in the 
medium sized group on a rather disproportionate scale, which is not fully consistent with 
these fundamental function cotton textile, Engineering, Electric Supply, oil crushing and 
similar industries as also tea and rubber plantations engaged in factory operations stand out 
as major recipients of loans. 

* Including two concerns of joint Hindu family 
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of availing themselves of financial assistance from ths corporation. 
The failure.of the smaller sized units to offer sufficient security is also 


proved by the fact that proportion of rejection to total number applied 
is the heaviest in the case of proprietory and partnersbip concerns, who 
so far formed the majority of the total applicants, during the first-year 
working of the corporations. 

Although the state corporations have been established mainly to 
render financial assistance for acquiring fixed assets, in course of their 
functioning it is found that majority of the applications, specially 
from the smaller concerns are for working capital funds. In fact 
today the shortage of working capital is as acute (if not more) as that 
for medium and long term credit and capital’ Medinm and long 
term credit for expansion and modernisation would be of no use to 
them unless they are at the same time provided with funds for 
working capital purpose, for which they have not a single source to 
turn. “West Bengal Financial Corporation in course of its first 
thirteen months of working received applications for working capital 
which “‘ far exceeds that for block assets.“ In Saurashtra ‘‘ the 
general trend of the applications received reveal that most of them 
are for working capital requirements.” _/The inclusion of the supply 
of funds for working capital purposes in their list of operations by 
subsequently modifying their lending scope, the corporations have 
recognised this characteristic of financial requirements of small and 
medium and specially of the former group of industry. The West Bengal 


Financial Corporation has decided to give loan for working capital: 


also in deserving cases and in fact out of the six concerns receiving 
financial accommodation from the Corporation up to March, 1955, four 
have been given funds entirely for working capital purposes, while 
the other two for both fixed and working capital purposes.’ In 
response to requests, specially from small scale industrialists for loans 
for working capital, the Board of Governors of the Bombay State 
Financial Corporation has decided to grant loans for working capital. 
Generally, if the loan is primarily required for block capital, the 
element of working capital, would, in special circumstances be 
provided up to 20% of the total amount applied forf The loans 
primarily required for working capital would be given to (a) “iudustrial 
concerns which are of high priority from the point of view of industrial 
development in the state, (b)/an industrial concern which is organised 
on sound lines and has a promising future, but is working below 
capacity owing te lack of working capitai or (c) a new unit which is 
unable to get accommodation from commercial banks and requires 


oe 
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assistance for a 7 ansitional period.” The security against which loans 
to be advanced would always include the net value of the fixed assets 
and may also include stocks if necessary. Overlapping of securities 
with banks however is avoided and if the concern is in a position to 
obtain supplementary working capital from commercial banks against 
security of stocks, it is free to do soc Loans and advances are not 
given in the nature of cash credit arrangements.? Jn order to enable 
large number of concerns ; to avail themselves of this facility, the Board 
has decided that a loan primarily for working capital to be granted to 
a single industrial concern should not exceed Rs. 1,480,000. The 
Hyderabad financial corporation has also advanced funds for working 
capital in n appropriate cases, but only against the security of tangible 
assets.” 

From the point of view of meeting even the long term financial 
needs of the small and medium sized concerns the activity of the 
State financial corporations so far is a record of failure. The causes 
for the meagre amount of assistance rendered so far have been 
explained already. What is to be appreciated tbat although the 
financial requirements can be met with long term and medium term 
credit, the small and medium industry specially the former one, is 
not in a position financially to avail themselves'of the facility rendered 
in the form of long term mortgage loan at a rate of interest higher 
than what they could afford./ In order to appraise-the financial. 
problems of the smaller sized concerns, the first point to be realised 
is that small industries are by nature undercapitalised. Financial 
problem, both with regard to credit and capital centre round the fact 
that they have initially very small capital base to begin with, which 
prevents them from taking advantage of the credit facilities provided 
through the norma! channels. “The characteristic lack of fixed 
assets is near to the heart of the credit problem of smail business 
since lenders often base credits upon ‘ Bricks and Mortar’ security 
rather than upon dynamic size’’.” So any form of assistance in order 
to be of real benefit to the smaller sized concerns should be partly 
in the nature of permanent venture capital. Unfortunately the State 
Finance Corporations have been deferred from subscribing to the 
share capital of the borrowing concerns which practically rendered 
these institutions unapproachable to smaller sized concerns. To be 


l Bombay State financial corporation—Second Annual Report. 
2 Stated by the Managing Director of the said corporation ia a letter dated.ihe 16th 
„ Nov. 1955, œ | | 
> a F. C. Dicks & E.J. Hopkiags Private Capital Requirenents—Washington 1916—- 
p. 35. 
§ 
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of any practical help, the lending power of the corporation should be 
widened enough like the Industrial Credit and Finance Corporation 
of England, whose lending method has not been prescribed before 
hand, and extends ils financial assistance in the form suitable to the 
borrowing concern. The I.C.F.C. in its actual operation is entirely 
free to render assistance to small industries and in some cases even 
unsecured loans have- been granted, where the corporation is satisfied 
that such assistance is justified A system of giving unsecured loan on 
long term basis has also been introduced in Indonesia for the assistance 
of small scale and cottage industries’ Under their urgency Pro- 
gramme of 1951-53, a 3 year plan for promoting cottage and small 
scale industries, Indonesian Government alloted a certain amount to 
be ient out to small industries for (D purchasing smal! machineries, 
equipment & tools, (2) erecting buildings for production purposes and 
(38) providing revolving capital for the small units which will be 
‘modernised.’ < i 

For meeting the financial requirements of small industries Shroff 
Committee has suggested for the establishment of special Develop- 
ment corporation which would not be owned either partly or wholly 
by the Government, but should be provided with an interest free 
loan of Rs. 10 crores for 15 years. The corporation would undertake 
the following type of business, namely (1) investment in equity 
capital of industrial concerns (2) purchase of preference shares and 
debentures (8) granting of long term loans (4) granting of loans given 
to small industries by commercial banks (5) underwriting of issues 
(6) Joint lending with other suitable agencies or with Government 
for purposes of industrial development in the industrial sector: 


But as has been suggested by Dr. 8. K. Basu, instead of setting 
up yet another corporation, the functions of the corporation outlined 
can be achieved by eniarging and modifying the functions of State 
Finance Corporation. N“ If the State Finance Corporations were 
allowed to subscribe not only to the preference shares, but also to 
the ordinary shares, in industrial companies and were further given 
the option to convert their loans into preference shares, there would 
be no difference between the Finance Corporations and the ‘Deveiop- 
ment Corporation as conceived by the Shroff Committee.” More- 
over, by a system of co-ordination of the functions of State Finance 
Corporation & State aid to industries in the modifed form (as laid 
down by the Central Government) specifying the amount of loan 


1 ECAFE report of the study group of small scale industry experts on their visit po 
Japan—E-CN. 11-18T-108—February 1955. 
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applications to be enter tained by each the financial problems of small 
and medium industries can, be expected to be met somewhat" satis- 
factorily. Loan applications up to one Jakh should ‘be received by 
the Board of Industries, while applications requiring financial accom- 
modation from one to ten lakhs should be entertained by State 
Financial corporations. The work of sanctioning loans to small 
industries can also be entrusted to the State: Financial Corporations 
(as has been done in Bombay) and the Board of Industries would 
only deal with the applications for financial assistance from cottage 
industries." 


Y 


1 In the original circular from the Central Government, it was envisaged that actual 
disbursement of loans by the Government under Aid to Small Scale Industries Scheme 
would ke made through the State Financial Corporations. Baot as acting as Agents of thee 
Government involves certain amendment to the State Financial Corporation Act the” 
matter is. being taken up by the Central Government. Meanwhile the work of 
disbursement of leans bas also been entrusted to certain other Corpcrations, e g. Hyderabad 
jn an informal way. 


The initiative for planning @ co-ordinated scheme has been taken up by the State 
Bank of Tndia. A pilot scheme for providing credit to small scale. industries at certain 
centres has recently been drawn up and arrangements are now in progress to work the 
scheme. With a view lo facilitating the work of the various institutional agencies who 
have no branch organisations, the State Bank of India are arrangiog for the services of 
their branch agents being placed ai their disposal in the-matter of compiling and furnishing 
opinions and generally assisting such credit agencies in their operational activities in such 
centres where they are not represented. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF KATHARSIS 


PROF. RAMENDRAKUMAR’ SEN, M.A., LL.B. > 


A great writer is best interpreted by himself. It is particularly 
so with a writer like Aristotle, who wrote on almost: every branch of 
knowledge, and whose writings ran into hundreds.’ Sir William , Osler 
speaking in Megill University in 1898, said, ‘““ It is sad to think that 
the’ day of the great. polymathic student is at an end; that we may 
“perhaps, never again see a Scaliger, a Haller, or a Humboldi—men who” 
took the whole field of knowledge for ee domain and viewed it as 
from a pinnacle’. Dr. T.' Case, Waynfleté Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Oxford, speaks of this integrated’ approach of. Aristotle. 
He emphasizes how a synoptic view of the whole corpus of Aristotelian 
writings is first necessary, before there can be any, understanding of the 
_ Aristotelian position. We have attempted to examine the Aristotelian 
doctrine of Katharsis against the wider background of Greek philosophy . 
and medicine. It is hoped that the long-standing controversy about the 
interpretation of, this doctrine might at least be resolved, if we look at 
the problem from the standpoint of Aristotelian philosophy. 


I 


No book has so deeply influenced the subsequent history of 
European, poetic theory as Aristotle’s Poetics, and »no doctrine had a 
more chequered career than the doctrine of Katharsis. Egger finds no 
reference to Aristotle’s Poetics in Horace, Cicero or Quintilian; and 
the Poetics was entirely lost sight of during the Middle Ages. Its 
- transmission, as Egger points out, was due almost exclusively to the 
Orientals. Averroes’ version of the Poetics in the, twelfth century 
stimulated -critical thought; and Hermann translated from the Arabic 
version in the thirteenth century. But Robortelli’s critical edition in 
1548, first drew attention to the significance of this tréatise, and in the 
very next year, the first Italian translation was given to, the world by 
Bernardo Segni. From that day to this, the editions and translations 
of the Poetics have gone on increasing; and there is hardly a single 
passage in Aristotle’s treatise, which has not been elaborately discussede 


and commented upon. j 
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Tt should be clearly recognised that Italy in the Renascence was a 
completely different world from Greece in the time of Plato and Aristotle. 
Modern interpreters. of Aristotle have almost all of them entirely 
depended on the Renascence interpretation of this Aristotelian doctrine. 
Robortelli (1548), Vettori (1560) and Castelvetro’s 157 0) treatises seem | 
to have almost canonical authority for the moderns in the interpretation 
of this much disputed doctrine. Robortelli writes, ‘‘ the exercise of 
terror and commiseration purges the’ mind of these very. passions; for 
the spectator, seeing things performed which..are very similar to the 
actual facts of life, becomes accustomed to sorrow and pity”. 
Castelvetro also follows this mterpretation of Robortelli, though it should 
be noted that he nowhere attempts to read the déctrine as an integral 
part of’ Aristotelian philosophy. Dr. J. E. Spingarn in ‘‘ History of 
Literary Criticism in ‘the Renascence ” refers to Minturno’s treatment 
of the doctrine in Arte Poetica (Venetia, p. 77). According to this- 
interpretation of the Katharsis, tragedy is a mode of homoeopathic 
treatment, effecting the cure of-one emotion by means of a similar 
one; and ‘we find Milton in the preface to Samson Agonistes, 
explaining the Katharsis in much the same manner. Milton writes, 
‘t for so in physic, things of melancholic hue and -quality- are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt humours ” 
. This passage has been regarded by Twining, Bernays and other modern 
scholars as a remarkable indication of Milton’s scholarship and critical 
insight. (Butcher, pp. 229-30), but after all, it need hardly be said, he | 
was merely following a interpretation of the Italian commentators on 
the Poetics. 

l Modern writers on Aristotle’s poetics, like Bernays, Bywater, 
Sandys, Gudemann and Butcher have all followed this Renascence 
interpretation of the Aristotelian doctrine of Katharsis. “AL these 
eminent critics reject the theory of purification of pity and fear. "They 
look at soul, which is to be ‘purgated, as more important. This is 
consistent with the main tenets of Aristotelian Philosophy. We 
should remember that soul in cary Aristotelian analysis (as also in 
the Platonic system) is .a “substance”. Pity and Fear, and 
everything affecting (g2fog= pathos) the soul,,are all qualities; and 
by Katharsis of the soul, Aristotle was hinting at the return of the 
A soul ( rab A Hey pathemeta, Poetics, Dae) to its original 

“uniformed ’’' state. This view of passions as “affections ° of the 
soul is closer to the purgation theory, than to the purification theory 
of Hermann, Batteux and Susemihl. The purification of pity and fear 
makes very ligtle sense. In aesthetic experience, we do not enjoy pure 


pig pure fear, but something which is very dirent from both. 
jai ` 
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It is, as we shall find in Sec. V, the element of reason ( Aoyes, 1Ogos) 
which adds to our sense of aesthetic delight. 

Zeller and Gomperz also speak of this ‘‘ substantial ’’ character 
of the Greek conception of soul. But Zeller felt that here, there is. 
a conflict bétween the Renascence interpretation of Katharsis as 
homoeopathic:- and the main trends of Aristotelian Philosophy. Zeller 
puts the question how it is that while the balance in phenomenal and 
noumenal world in Pre-Socratie and Aristotelian philosophy, is 
everywhere to be achieved through the opposites, in the Poetics, 
Aristotle should .have sharply deviated from this standpoint, and 
formulated a theory, which is entirely his own. But Zeller does not 
follow up this very pertinent question, and accepts the Renascence 
interpretation of the doctrine. ` 

Bernays ` also subscribes to this purgation T 
of pity by pity, and fear by fear. With great learning and literary 
skill, Bernays maintained that Katharsis as used in the Poetics, 18 a 
medical metaphor; ‘ ‘ purgation ’’ “denotes a pathological effect on 
the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on the body. Tragedy 
excites the emotions of pity and fear—kindred emotions that are in the 
breasts of all men—and by that act of excitation affords a pleasurable 
relief. Bernays assumes two things , which he does not attempt to 
establish. First, can kindred emotions by their excitation be worked off? 
and secondly, that act of excitation itself affords a pleasurable relief. 
We shall have to examine both these assumptions against the wider 
background of Greek thought. 

Gomperz who inherited the tradition of Zeller, is also an upholder 
of the Renascence interpretation of the doctrine. He distinguishes 
between two kinds of Katharsis (Greek Thinkers, v.4; p.406). ‘* The 
second kind consists in a discharge of old, unspent, emotional tensions, 
which tfinds its occasion. . .‘. . in the contemplation of tragic events ”’ 
His view of ‘‘ working off a surplus of energy ” or “ discharge of old, 
unspent, emotional tensions.’’ by something similar to it, clearly shows 
which way his sympathies lie. ‘Sandys in his monumental ‘‘ History 
of Classical Scholarship’? V.I. p.62, speaking of the Miltonic 
interpretation of the doctrine, writes, ‘‘ Milton’s interpretation. had been 
anticipated in Italy by Scaino (1578), Galuzzi (1621) ” and the exact 
sense of the term, according to Dr. Sandys, has been discussed 
by: Twining (1789) and by Weil (1847). We have already seen how 
Twining holds with Bernays that the cure of pity is always by pity, 
and of fear by fear. Bywater sees in Scaino’s treatment of this 
doctrine, almost the last word said about the interpretation of this 
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scholars, Bernays, Zeller, Bywater, Gomperz, and Sandys uphold the 
purgation theory; it is the soul which is being katharsised. 


iit 


Zeller’s question seems to have-been unheeded. How is it that 
while in Greek philosophy and medicine, balance is always reached 
between opposites,,in the Poetics, Aristotle should have altogether 
changed his position? Zeller finds no answer to this question. ‘The 
answer is that Aristotle has not changed his position, and his teachings 
in the Poetics should be read against the wider background of Greek 
: philosophy and medicine. We discuss first of all the nature of the 
“substance ’’ in: which affections and qualities are rooted. This 
discussion is of great importance, for*soul in Platonic system as also 
in early Aristotelian analysis, is a ‘‘ substance’. / ` 

Anaximander of Miletus said that the primary substance was not 
any one of the Four elements, but ‘‘ some different kind of substance ”’ 
which he called the ‘‘ apeiron ’', the non-limited. The Non-limited 
was neutral in qualities (Diels. A.1, A.9, A.16). This concept, unlike 
Thales’ choice of a Substrate, seems to have been arrived at logically; 
for though the Non-limited was material and therefore perceptible, 
it was removed from our perception by being out of reach. There 
seems to have been two views in -which substance (for soul is 
a substance) could disappear. The one way would be by making it 
non-limited. In the Protrepticus and Metaphysics, Aristotle seems to 
hold the Platonic view of soul as substance. In this view, substance 
could only disappear, if it is uninformed. But though there is this 
difference in attitude towards substance in Anaximander and Aristotle, 
there is this disappearance all the same. It should be clearly recognised 
na Aristotle in the Poetics} is thinking of the disappearance of the 

‘‘ uninformed ” substantial soul, and not of the disappearance of it by 
making it non-limited. In the Hudemus, Aristotle refers to the 
proposition of Phaedo, that. substance admits no “‘ more or less’’. In 
Plato’s view, a ‘‘ more or less ’’’, a variation of degree, can eee only 
in the indeterminate (vrergov apeiron), never in anything absolutely 
‘determined. The Platonic view of soul as substance is clearly present 
in early Aristotle in the Protrepticus. Jaeger in “ Aristotle ’’ (O.U.P.) 
and Ross in “‘ Parva Naturalia ” (O.U.P.) have discussed the evolution 
of the concept of soul in Aristotle. Gilbert Murray places Poetics 
round about 330 B.C. (Preface to Bywater’s ed. of Poetics). - Aristotle 
had not yet developed the entelechy view of soul, so prominent in his 


` hi biological treatises (De Gen. 738b 27). : 
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It is very important to remember this concept of soul in early 
Aristotle in any discussion of the doctrine of Katharsis. Qualities and 
affections are always rooted in a material substrate. Hot and cold, ` 
sweet and bitter are all qualities-of a material substrate. Material 
substrate becomes perceptible to sense because of its being either hot 
or cold, sweet or bitter. Pity and fear, love and Mughter are as much 
qualities of the ‘‘ substantial ’’ soul as-hot and cold are of material 
body. . , . nn, 

It has been very little noticed that Plato almost always 
uses physical analogies in his analysis of psychical states: Plato’s 
psychology is very largely physiological. He distinguishes virtues of 
the soul and of the body. Those of the soul are wisdom,’ courage 
and justice, temperance, those of the body, health, strength and beauty. | 
Parallel to these is the series of opposite qualities, the vices’ of body 
and soul. The Virtues depend on the harmony (symmetry), the vices 
on the disharmony (lack of symmetry) of the soul or body as the case 
may be. This explanation of disease, weakness and ugliness, as lack 
of symmetry in the body and its parts or their relations, was taken’ 
over by Plato from contemporary medicine, on -which le baséd his 
whole science of ethics or therapy of the soul, and in which he saw 
the pattern of true science and strict method. It should be noted that 
Plato’s view of psychical states was not, merely analogical. It was a 
development of his kindred speculations in physical sciences. . It was 
particularly so, because soul being of a ‘‘ substantial’? nature, was 
as much the subject of study in physical sciences, as also in psychology. 


OT . i 
Greek ‚philosophy and medicine are emphatic that balance is 
always to be achieved through the union of opposites. An important 
corollary follows ‘from this position. If opposites alone can reach a 
balance, likes when brought together must ‘necessarily be augmented 
and increased. The opposites which Anaximander found dn’ actuality 
were the traditional ones: warm and cold, moist and dry. When 
he stated that these opposites ‘‘ separated out’ 'from the ‘‘ Boundless ”’ 
he did not refer (as we would expect) to a mechanistic process. He 
puts it as follows: ‘‘ And into that from which things take their 
rise, they pass away once more, as is meet; for they make reparation 
‘and satisfaction to one another for their injustice accordng to the 
ordering of time”. Heraclitus also looks at the -world as the 
playground of contending opposites. Central in Heraclitug’ thought 
is his doctrine Pi unity of ‘opposites. “The hostile clash of oe 
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OTER ‘of the major experiences of human life—is uad to be the 
universal principle by which all the realms of being are ruled. ` When 
Heraclitus declares that even the division of the world into gods and 
men, slaves and free, which according to Greek ideas, is the foundation 
of all order, is based upon War; he aims at nothing less than. 
revolutionising our normal habits of thinking. We must remember 
his suggestion elsewhere that men can enter the sphere of the Divine 
by the heroization of. those who have fallen in war. This belief, which 
is common among the Greeks, becontes specially significant in 
Heraclitus, because he thinks of men and gods as opposites. By war, 
Heraclitus means the constant interchange and struggle of opposites 
m the world, ‘including even war and peace. 

Empedocles in the ‘‘ Katharmoi’’ describes the exiled soul's 
journey to earth. ‘‘ A roofed cavern ° (Diels A.120) is mentioned . 
and ‘‘ the -joyless land where dwell Murder, Wrath and Tribes of other 
Dooms, . wasting Diseases, Corruptions and works of. Dissolution, 
roaming over the meadows of Disaster in the Darkness’’ (Diels. 
B.121). There is also a land where opposites dwell, such as ‘‘ the’ 
Earth Mother and the Sunshine-nymph, bloody Discord and Harmony 


..... Birth and : Decay, Sleep and Waking, Movement and 
Immobility, richlyscrowned Majesty and Meanness, Silence and. 
Speech ’’. (Diels. B.122, 123). $ ` 


“Pythagoras in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (986a 23-26), is reported to 
have drawh the list of the ten opposites. Aristotle's erjticism of the 
_ Pythagoreans is directed not against the view that there are ten or 

more pairs of opposites, but that these opposites themselves are 
predicates of one, which is implicit in both these opposites. Greek 
philosophic thought beginning with Thales and Anaximander,’ and 
subsequently developed in different directiohs by Heraclitus, Empedocles 
and Pythagoras, was unanimous on at least one point—that balance in- 
the cosmic order as also in human body and soul, was always to be 
achieved through the union’ of opposites. 

It has been noted that Aristotle took over the term Katharsis 
from contemporary medicine; and his use of the term has obvious 
medical implications. Hippocrates uses the term many times; and 
Galenus uses it very often in his treatises. In ‘‘ Ancient Metticine ” 
(XIII), Hippocrates writes, ‘‘ the scientific healer will counteract the: 
hot with cold, the cold with hot, and everything with its opposite N- 
In -‘‘ Breaths ’’ Hippocrates-again writes, ‘‘ To sum up, in a Single 
sentence, opposites are cures for opposites.” The theory of health of 
~ Alkmaion: of Kroton reaffirms this doctrine, of gure by opposites. 

ANG in “ Natural Faculties ’’ II, ix. 127-23\ champions the. 
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- doetrine of cure by opposites. ‘““ What I say is that we must cool the 


over-heated stomach, and warm the chilled one; and so we must 


méisten the one which has become dried up, and conversely ’’. Dr. 
Arther Brock, M.D., notes “ this is the orthodox Hippocratic treatment, 
that of opposites by opposites’. It might be of interest to note that 
just as heat and cold and other affections are rooted in material body, 
so also pity and fear are affections of the “ substantial’ soul. If 
heat is to be countered by cold, there is no reason why pity” can be 
remedied by pity, or fear by fear? ` 

There is ample evidence in Greek philosophy ahere we find how 
likes are always increased and augmented by likes. The general role 
of growth for all living organisms, is that ‘‘ like nurtures likę: fire 
increases fire, earth increases earth, air increases air’’ (Diels. B. 37). 
Another fragment of Empedocles, apparently relating to nourishment, 
says that ‘‘ sweet seized upon sweet, bitter rushed to bitter, sour moved 
towards sour, and hot settled upon hot” (Diels. B. 90). In 
‘‘ Coming-to-be and Passing-away ” , Aristotle writes, “ like a a 
increases by like ’’. Joachim in his analysis of ‘* Coming-to-be °” in 
Aristotle’s philosophy, savs, in all growth, there is a recipient body 
(apor vàn) and a new body. At the point of assimilation, 
this new body must be similar in character to the recipient. body and 


addition or growth is always by its like. In Nicomachean Ethics 


1104b 15-20, Aristotle writes, ‘‘ it is the nature of medicine “to work — 
by means of opposites ’’. 

Let us now examine more closely the passages referred to by 
Bernays, Zeller, Sandays, Butcher and others, as supporting the 
homoeopathic ‘standpoint. Two passages , one from the Laws (791a) 
and the other from the Politicus (1342a) are supposed to support ‘the 
contention that pity is to ‘be cured by pity, and fear by fear. The 
passage in the Laws runs as follows: “Both these affections are 


forms of fright, and frights are due to a poor condition of soul. So 


whenever one applies an external shaking to affections of that kind, 
this external motion thus applied overpowers the internal motion of 
fear and frenzy °. It has been suggested that movement inside is. 


‘similar in character to movement outside and the cure, as such, is 


homoeopathic. The passage in the Politicus (1842a) is not essentially 
different from the one in the Laws (79la). In the Politicus, Aristotle 
speaks of how to attain this balanced state, when one is ‘‘ possessed ” 
or frenzied. The passage runs as follows: ‘‘ And in the case of the 
sacred melodies we observe that such: persons, after listening to 


melodies, ogee the soul to ecstasy,, relapse into their rae 


condition, as they had experienced a medical or purg 
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treatment ’’. It should be noted that both Plato and Aristotle speak 
of curing inside ev, disturbance with a disturbance of an outward 
(cx) Character; and these two disturbances are taken to be of a 
similar nature. i 


-But the best tradition of Greek thought has always looked upon 
‘in’? and ‘‘ out ’’ as one of the primary opposites. Diels in 1.85.36 


(ed. by Kranz, 1954) quotes Anaximander as saying: or Se ex rov evos 


` €vouoes Tag evavriornras exxpiverOu. In J[.21.9, Diels refers to 


® 


Musaios, where we find: ava. re e evos ra nayra yiperOue, 
Again in II. 296, 24-6, Diels refers to Gorgias: Abun se dy! ros av 
expupe kat tous evdov Kat rovs eğw ; mov Sav ebyxa; It might be 
of interest to note that ev (en) and ek (ek) (antar and bahir) 
are also a pair of opposites in Buddhist speculative thought (lanka- 
vatara-Sutra). When we look at the passages from the Laws (791a) 
and the Politicus (1342a) cited by Bernays, Bywater, Zeller and others, 
from this standpoint, it will be seen that movement inside and outside © 
far from being similar, are essentially opposed to each other. 


IV 


There is ample evidence in Plato and Aristotle to show that Pity 
and Fear are opposed to each other, just as hot is opposed to cold, or 
sweet to bitter. A. W. Benn who drew our attention to the discussion 
of Pity and Fear in the Rhetoric, has been criticised on the ground 
that the positions held in the Rhetoric and in the Poetics, are essentially 
different. But Pity and Fear are opposed, .even if we do not rely 
on the Rhetoric. An analysis of the constituents of Pity and Fear 
will substantiate the truth of our remarks. 

For Aristotle, @yyog Which is able to “ draw us ý into 
dangers, is the natural mode’ of conative passion with which, as in 
Plate, courage is concerned. Plato in Philebus (40e) couples fear 
with anger, or @vpos In Ethics Nicomachean 1117a2, Aristotle 
holds with Plato, that there is an excess of @ypog in courage. 
Aristotle, with Plato,. holds again in 1105b 21-22, that anger, fear | 
and daring are all associated with @uuos St. Thomas in exact 
agreement with Plato, lists hope, fear (including shame), daring and 
anger as passions of the vis irascibles (vuos). 

Tė will be seen that just as there is an excess of anger in‘ fear, 


were is an excess of desire in pity. Pythagoras in Diels T, 471, 22-35, 
\18—-191¢P—VI ~N 
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writes, ourwy Se Ke Saxpywy Kab TavTwv TWV TvLovTHV enpyerOu » 
pity. and fear and such others cloud our senses. Plato in Republic 
388d, says in. pity, “they lose their sense of shame and their 
hardihood, and weep and lament, loudly over the ‘most trifling 
misfortunes ’’. Shame is full of vuos (Iliad. 15. 561; Summa 
Theologica. Prima Secundae. qu. XL-XLVITD). Losing the sense of 
shame in pity means that there is an excess of desire in it. 
Thrasymachus in Diels IT. 825, 20 writes, ‘ pity shuts us in ”’ 


E What Lappa when pity and. tee: are brought together is e 

The pleasure of art is not merely the pleasure of relief—relief from 
the burden of pity and fear, or other over powering passions. It is 
something much more positive. Plato in the Republic (Bks. IJI, IV) 
às also in the Phaedrus, is never tired of pointing out the presence of 
three elements in the soul. Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics 1149b, 

also speaks of these three elements. What happens when pity with 
its excess of desire and fear with its excess of anger, are brought 
together is this. The excess of desire in pity along with the excess 
of anger in fear, with the requisite amount of reason, which is common 
to both, disappear in the “ substantial ”’ soul. But while the whole 
of anger in fear and desire in pity is used up, a surplus of reason is 
always left over, which alone contributes to aesthetic delight. 


In Physics (207a-208a), Aristotle discusses the nature of matter. 
The relevance of the Aristotelian discussion of matter to the present 
analysis is that. Aristotle at the time of writing the Poetics, looks at 
soul as a substance (oygiz), Aristotle repeatedly says that “' the 
unlimited is really the material out of which a magnitude is completed. 
As ‘ unlimited’ theh, if is embraced, and not embracing. ` Therefore, 
qua unlimited is unknowable, since ‘* material ° as such is formless.”’ 


Aristotle is here. speaking ‘of . matter as such, without any 
attribute whatsoever.. Matter can be known only when the attributes 
are unbalanced; but when these three qualities or attributes are held 
in abeyance by mutual balancing, . matter itself disappears. Matter 
is the remnant, in itself unknowable and alien to reason, that remains 
after the process of clarifying the thing into a’ form and a conception. 
“This non-existent matter neither is nor is not; it is “ not yet ’’; that 
is to say it attains to reality’ only’in so far as it becomes the eae 
of some conceptual determination. Nothing absolutely formless and 
indeterminate “is” at all., The conception of ultimate matter, 
absolutely unformed and undetermined does not characterise any l 
substantial u 'JWe should note that when opposite emotions fre 
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brought together, the disturbing elements in such emotions, reach a 
harmony and enter into thè ultimate matter, which becomes non= existent. 

Aristotle comes back to this question of substrate again in 
Categories XI. “The subjects of contrary qualities must have the 
same species or genus. For health and disease have for subject the’ 
body of some living creature, and whiteness and blackness of a body, — 
which need not be specified further. And justice, likewise iijustice 
arise in the souls of mankind °. ` In Metaphysics, 1069b, Arjstotle 
writes, *‘ further, something persists, whereas contrary does not persist. 
Therefore besides the conttaries, there is some third thing, the 


matter ....... Changes must be in each case into the’ corresponding 
contraty state. It must be the matter then, which admits of both 
contraries that changes...: The causes and principles, then, are 


three, two being the pair of contraries, of which one is the formula or 
form, and the other the privation, and the third being the matter’ 
This third is the substrate, without any quality whatsoever, and: as 
.such, is unknown. In 107 la, Aristotle discusses how affections (with 
which we are immediately concerned) and motions are impossible. 
without this substrate. ‘‘ Now since some things can exist in separation 
and others cannot, it is the former that are substances. And therefore 
all things have the same causes, because without substance there can 
be no affections and motions ’’. The ‘passage is very relevant to the 
present discussion, because Arois is discussing Katharsis of x ‘ affected l 
soul ’’ in the Poetics. 

Qualities (for emotions and affections are such of the substantial 
soul) are for Aristotle simply predicables of substance, which in this 
case is the soul. This subject, as substance, has no contrary term, and 
is that of which there are predicables, but which itself is predicable 
of nothing itself, is prior to the contraries (Physics 189a 27-34). 
Consequently, the substrate is the principle in the full sense of the term, 
the contraries only secondarily. This persistent substrate which changes 
from: oe state to its contrary must be capable of becoming both; it is 
that from which as potential existence and actual non-existence all 
things come to be. ` Such a substrate, Aristotle purports to find in the, 
origitial mixture of Anaxagoras, the sphere of Empedocles, the limitless 
body of Anaximander, and the unorganised atoms of Democritus 
(Metaphysics, 1069b, 18-32). This substrate’ by itself is unmanifest, 
and as such ayves or unknown. All affections are rooted in this 
substrate: they bécome manifest and are differentiated fr om one another 
ohly when the three constituent elements of the soul; reason, anger and 
degire, are mixed in different proportions. Og, a. 

\” original ı mixture of Anaxagor a, the bara f Empedocles, 
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or the apeiron of Anaximander, is the underlying reality. Aristotle 
takes tiese to mean the same thing as his prime matter or vay, 
(Metaphysics, 1069b). The designation 79 uaaxerpevov means that 
it is the thing in- itself, without any attribute whatsoever. In 
the phenomenal world, a thing is known by its attributes. A thing 
is either hot or cold, sweet or bitter, fearful or piteous. But a thing 
which is none of these, goes under and disappears from the phenomenal 
world. It disappears for the time being, so long as the three qualities 
are in harmony. But this cannot continue indefinitely, for anger is 
ever restless. We should also note that the noumenal world is also 
characterised by the three attributes, we have just noted. va 
When the qualities mutually balance with each other, there is 
neither sweetness nor bitterness, neither heat nor cold, neither pity nor 
fear. But things are such in the world of men, that complete balancing is 
never possible. What happens in art-experience is that there is always 
a surplus left of the nobler element, while the yest reach a harmony 
between them. Plato in his attack on Poetry, did not notice that art 
even when representing anger and desire (Republic 604d), can arrive 
at reason. Aristotle’s defence of Poetry is, in a sense, his defence of 
Aoytonuv, 
The contention that there is always a core of intelligence in all 
aesthetic pleasure is amply supported by Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy. Plato banishes Poetry, because he does not dare to 
— neglect justice of the rest of virtue (Republic 608a). This justice is 
the concord of the three elements (Republic 448d-44a), and Plato is 
eonvineed that in an ideal Republic, this rational element must rule 
' (Republic. 442b-c). THeeontention of Aristotle’s Poetics does. not 
essentially. differ from this Platonic demand that art experience 
ds always experience of intelligence Aeg The liberal arts 
which adorn life and minister to pleasure are said to be synonymous 
with which we find Sizywy, (Metaphysics, 982b 23). In Polities 
13398 25,’ Sizywyn is joined with cpwinrus and stands for the 
higher aesthetic enjoyment which musie affords. In Politics 
1339b 14sq., as already noted by Dr. Butchér, three ends are 
‘mentioned which music may serve and the last is said to combine 
With  Aoyos both of which elements enter into exSapovrg Its 
reference is to the life of thought in Ethics. Nicomachean 11772 27, 
where it is applied to the activity of the speculative reason, and in 
Metaphysics 1072b 10-16, where ‘it denotes the activity of the divine 
thought, Aesthetic pleasure is saturated with intelligence, and by 
that very fact iS much more in conformity with the nature of man. 
Man, says St. Augustine, is primarily an intelligence using a body (De 


antl 
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Moribus Eċe. Cath. 1, 27, 52). Aesthetic pleasure is not simply 
‘sensuous pleasure, but rather the pleasure of intelligence. The doctrine 
of Katharsis visualises this passage from the sensible to intelligible—and 
this is to be always achieved through the union of opposites. Our 
standpoint is in conformity with the essential teachings of Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy. Porphyry in ‘‘ Auxiliaries to Intelligibles ” 
also discusses this passage from sense knowledge to aesthetic vo enoud 
in connection with Kathartic virtues. / 


The predominance of oyorucov (logistikon) over the @ypo, 
(thumos) and the etAvperkov (epithumetikon) gives us a foretaste of the 
world of completely liberated. This can at best be no more than a fore- 
taste; for the three qualities can never be isolated from one another. 
There is a position at the other extreme. It is the world of completely 
fettered, where the qualities themselves lose thew identity in the 
completely unknown. The greatness of aesthetic enjoyment lies in that 
while it is rooted in the completely unknown và it spreads out anc 
almost reaches the world of Aoyornov (logistikon). In it bondage anc 
freedom are reconciled; liberation in art is not very much different from 
being completely enmeshed in it. 

This interpretation of the doctrine of Katharsis is in essentia 
conformity with the main tenets of Aristotelian philosophy. Passions 
and affections are potentiality. Aristotle understands by Potentiality 
in general Being as mere susceptibility—Indeterminate,. undeveloped 
self-existence, capable, indeed, of becoming a definite reality, but not 
yet made into one. By, Actuality, on the other hand, he means the 
same being considered as a developed totality or Being, which had 
wrought out all that it contains into full existence. One Matter and 
one Form constitute the fundamental elements which in various 
combinatigns, produce the aggregate of things. Matter is mere 
Potentiality without any , Actuality whatsoever. Thus in analysing 
conceptions into their two elements, Aristotle attributes to the genus 
the same significance as Matter, while he identifies the specific difference. 
the individuality with the Form. Similarly in the scheme of the 
universe, in physiology, ih zoology, in psychology, the upper and lowe: 
spheres and elements (De Caelo. 310b 14, 312a 12, Gen. et. Corrup. 
318b 32, 385a 18), the soul and the body (De Anima. 412b 9, 4142 
18), the male and the female (Gen. An. 782a 3, 788b 20; Meta. 98Sa5 
1024034), the Active and the Passive Reason (De Anima. ill. 5) stan¢ 
to one another in the same relation as the Form and the Matter. The 
same is true of Potentiality and Actuality. Pythagoras in Diels. I 


- , 454, 40 identifies affections with matter. Democritus in Diels II 


‘WT. 20 epeak of matter as pene By Katharsis of the affectec 


meenam mt 
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soul, Aristotle obviously was referring to the evolution of actuality from 
the mere potentiality of passions, through the union of opposites. It: 
need hardly be emphasized that actuality of passions is their element 
of reason. The emergence of this immanent reason is thus what Aristotle 
possibly meant by his doctrine of the Katharsis of Pity and Fear in 
the Poetics. ¢ 


* The attempted explanation of Katharsis as “ abreaction "' makes no sense for 
the simple reason that. Plato and Aristotle were not Frendians. The passage from the 
‘Politics (132a) refers to the practice of the Corybantes. The Corybantes were stipposed to 
attain a balanced state by wild beating of drums and orgiastic dance. The beating of drums 
in ancient Greek and Buddhist practices was for the supposed power of wild sound to scare. 
away devil. (Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ed. by Hastings). Yet such passages as . 
these have been interpreted as if the disturbance inside is similer in character to tlie 
disturbance outside. 


* 


Rebiews and Notices of Books 


Human Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits—By Bertrand Russell 
George Alien and Unwin Ltd., London, 1948. Price 18s. net. ° 


This book comes from the pen of Lord Bertrand Russell the British 
philosopher. It.is divided into six parts. In part I the illustrious author 
deals with the world of physics in general and some scientific problems in 
particular. In part II he tackles the problem of language and considers 
the various aspects of it and gradually proceeds to discuss some basic 
logical and epistemological problems in the light of his analysis of the 
structure of language. In part III the whole problem of knowledge and 
perception is probed from the viewpoint of science. In part IV some 
scientific concepts are sought to be clarified, such as structure, time, 
public and private, space in classical physics, space-time, causal laws, ete. 
In part V probability and different kinds of probability are discussed, and 
in part VI a disquisition is given on the postulates of scientific inference. 

Although some different sets of questions are brought into the dis- 
cussion, a fundametital theme runs through the book. As Lord Russell 
puts it, “In this book I have sought to deal, as comprehensively as I am 
able, with a very large question: how comes it that human beings, whose 
contacts with the world are brief and personal and limited, are nevertheless 
able to know as much as they know?’’ This problem has no doubt 
engaged the attention of many a philosopher through the centuries, and 
a. number of theories of perception or perceptual knowledge have been 
developed by cme thinkers in their atlempt to solve this problem. 
Russell re-formulates and reconsiders the problem in the light of the 
researches in the domain of physics. In this context he incidentally makes 
some very interesting observations on Kant and his contribution. Kant, 
is said to have effected a Copernican revolution in philosophy. According 
to' common men and also the common-sense theory, as we know, the world 
is there with things and’ beings and man’s knowledge or knowing does 
not in any way affect their nabure or existence. Idealism, on the other 
haud. makes the world dependent on mind in some way or other. “Ever 
since Kant, or perhaps it would be more just to say ever since Berkeley,” 
says Russell, “there has been what I regard as a mistaken tendency 
among philosophers to allow the deseription of the world to be infiuenced 
woduly by considerations derived from the nature of human knowledge....... 
Ta describing the world, subjectivity is a vice. "Kant spoke of himself as 
having effected a ‘‘Ccpernican revolution,” but-he would have been more 
. accurate if he had spoken of a ‘Ptolemaic counter-revolution,’’ since a 
' put, man back’ at the centre from which Copernicus had dethroned him.’ 
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Surely, however, none can miss the meaning of Kant’s phrase ‘‘Copernican 
revolution.” As has been stated above, according to common sense, the 
world is there and exists in its own right and men and minds fall among 
the coyintless changing -elements of the world It is needless to say that 
Copernicus revolutionized the outlook of men by showing that the sun, 
not the earth as Ptolemy and common men supposed, is-the centre of 
the heavenly system. Kant’s work was somewhat similar to the work of 
Copernicus, Kant revolutionized men’s view of the world by making 
mind the centre of the world, by showing that objects and the world as 
a whole are dependent upon mind and its constructive principles. ‘In 
astronomy the problem is whether the earth is fixed and the sun and the 
other heavenly bodies revolve round it, while in epistemology the problem is 
whether thé abject is independent of mind, or whether mind constructs it. 
Whereas common men and common-sense philosophers think that know- 
ledge turns on objects, Kant maintains that objects turn on knowledge, 
and, for the matter of that, on mind. This is obviously what Kant means 
by the phrase ‘‘Copernican pone unon as he employs it in defining his 
position. 


According to Russell,.in the context of knowledge subjectivity is sin. 
But the scientific, i.c., causal view of perception clearly posits two worlds, 
the world as ib is in itself and the subjective world, or rather the world 
tinged with subjectivity. Russell himself admits that whatever man 
knows is in an important sense dependent upon his individual experience, 
on what he sees and hears and alsc what he is able to infer from these 
data. Russell is of opinion, however, that we know much of the real` 
world, although what we know appears to be very little compared with ` 
what yet remains unknown. And here is indeed a great problem, It is: ' 
how could a scientist get out of his subjectivity and reach out to the real 
world and formulate the causal view of perception? Russell clearly grasps 
this problem and formulates it with a flare of genius. But he does not 
provide quite a solution to it. He nevertheless suggests that knowledge 
in a way transcends experience in the limited sense of the term and that 
Logical Positivists err in thinking that knowledge is tethered to experience 
and verification through it. He, of course, considers some details regard- 
ing the kind of apriortsm he Henge Aree. But it is yet to be fully 


worked out, 


We are told that the book is intended for general readers, not for 
professional philosophers. But how could the author make the scientific 
conceptions clear to common men, we wonder, which are undoubted), 
highly technical and the understanding of which presupposes a good deal 
of training in science and scientific knowledge. It seems that the common 
reader knowing as he does nothing of philosophy and science would lose 


his bearing in the wood of technical details in the book. ’ 


it i i ¢ 
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.. The fact, however, remains that the book is a production of a master 
mind. It would, I am confident, prove highly informative and useful 
to those who have already had a grounding in both philosophy and science. 


: " “Apyar Cnanpra Das 


Graham Greene. = Francis Wyndham ; Pub! aie by one 
Green & Co., for. the British Council and The National Book. League; 
Duprepsion of 1955; Pages 82; Price 2s net, oa a 


Primarily a novelist, Greene has a versatile genius. But his works in 
other fields—his verse collection, ‘‘Babbling April,” his only drama, “The 
Living Room,” his travel book, ‘Journey without Maps,” and his pro- 
duction in belle letter, “The Lost Childhood and other Essays,” and lastly 
his contribution to criticism, ‘‘Why. do I write?”’—are viewed by Mr, 
Wyndham as stimulating writings Gi light on his corenta! -work 
in fiction. 


His. meri A fame is based'on equally great powers in short’ stories liko 
“Stamboul Train” and “The Ministry of Fear,” described by the author 
as ‘entertainment’ to indicate light fiction ‘as distinguished from serious 
novel, as well as in ‘novels of stature’ like “The Basement Room” and 
“The Heart of the Matter.’’ The themes have been interpreted with 
outstanding technical ability, acute observation, a high level of intensity, 
and sensitiveness to atmosphere; The plot, as in “The Power and the 
Glory,” .is concentrated, economical; and: coherent: Characterization is 
three-dimensional, as in his creation of Scobie-. To all tbis is added his 
absolute sincerity working to white heat, for instance, in his picture of 
Mexico during a ‘time of political strife and religious persecution... _ 


But it is the subtle psychological treatment wherein Mr. Wyndham 
lays Greene’s credit as a novelist, In words like ‘The Mau. Within” and 
“The | Ministry of Fear’’-he excels as a master of the psychological thriller 
with its normal. . paraphernalia of Secret. Service Spying, ring of. enemy 
agents, loss. of memory in-bomb explosion, and all that. Broosding and 
mental aberration take queer turns in imagining the horrors of sex, as- 
projected in the figure of Pinkie, the author.betraying an addiction to the 
less appealing side of sex adventure with emphasis on squalor and ‘seedi- 
ness.” But Greene seems to have his preoccupation with the psychology 
of despair. “Journey without Maps’’ reflects the ennui of life, which is 
without meaning, without risk, and without beauty; while “The Heart 
of the Matter” is a study i in pity, fear, and despair as the Roman Catholic 
~ Church kncows it. The methed employed is virtually that of Virginia 
Wool fs Stream of Consciousness, recognizable as such in "England Made 
Me,” and further developed in “The Basoment Room,” screentd as ‘The 
` Fallen Idol,’ into the technique of God’s-eye view mto the. ftuture,., where 

"Y—1910P—VT 
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a boy is conceived as witnessing something that will carry with him til 
his death, 

The critic is keen in observing the influence on Greene of religion, 
especially of the Catholic faith. He attempts to restore to the English 
novel, as Bliot did to poetry, the sense of religion and the importance of 
the human act. ‘Brighton Park’’ is the first positive indication of 
Greene’s conversion to Catholicism. Its elements continued to work — 
throughout his career: conflict between good and evil, as it became more 
and more specialized within the terms of the Catholic faith, the heroes 
struggling with the “‘stern unresting critic’? which is ‘the man within’; 
despair generated from the problem of the Catholic in relation to an im- 
possible physical love; the recurring theme of pursuit, fear, aad pity, and 
the endless, restless quality of man’s search for salvation and his faith 
in God’s mystery and love for man. Wyndham shields the violence in 
Greene’s thrillers’? as offering opportunities for carrying to their absolute 
ends both human capacity for cruelty, fear, and despair, and God’s capa- 
city for mercy. But while his sense of sin is distasteful to non-catholie 
readers, Greene’s mingling of- good and evil, weakness and strength, as 
in the central character of the priest in “The Power andthe Glory,” as 
also the terrible indictment of the pious catholic in ‘‘The Living Room,” 
have disturbed his catholic critics. a 

K. Lawn. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins.—By Geoffrey Grigson; Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., for the British Council and The National Book League; 
First Impression, 1955; Price 2s net. 


Thirty years after his death..Hopkins awoke into posthumous fame 
with the publication of the collected edition of his poetry in 1918. The 
admiration for his unique vision and metrical experiments has since been 
on the rise, and Mr. Grigson’s enthusiastic elucidation will increase this 
interest. He brings a poet’s acuteness of perception to interpret Hopkins’ 
naturalism as a scientific neutrality free from conventional poetic asso- 
ciations and aesthetic preferences, as evinced in the description of, not 
a rose or lily or iris, but the structure of Wood Sorrel leaves, and in the 
unexpected analogue of eggs in an ant-hill for plump, round clouds, The 
starkness of vision is simutaneously divorced from the averagely fine poetic . 
diction of the nineteenth century. 

To understand such poetry the reader must cultivate some equivalence 
of pure sensation, an ‘empathic cognition’ of plants, fruits and grains, 
of skies, clouds and birds, of waters, surfaces and perfumes, to which the 
poet opens his senses.: Poetry is born in an earnest possession of en- 
vironment, without throwing rhetorical gestures towards Nature. Recog- 
nizing hér personality, the poet evolves a ‘passionate science’ effervescing , 
with intense delight in grasping her forms with a scientist's firmpess, 

‘ e 
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Ab the same time Hopkins cheeks too much eccentricity of observation, 
lest it lies outside the likely experience of readers, and corrects passionate 
emotions by a careful selection of details. This force or high voltage of 
love and grandeur running all through explains Hopkins’ strangeness, 
really emanating from his seizure of an ‘inscape’ or distinctive beauty, 
his mind individuating the apparently simple as much as the complex. 
And the imagery in which the sensation is clothed has Keatsian delicacy 
of colour and shape, as displayed, for instance, in the gemmy brilliance 
of sea creatures in A Vision of the Mermaids, Mr. Grigson, traces the 
imagery to their possible sources in the poet’s past experiences. Hopkins’ 
diary and correspondence are utilized to throw light on his poetry in the 
manner in which Dorothy’s Journal has been useful in interpreting Words- 
worth’s Nature poetry. 

- Hopkins’ philosophy is defined through the details of ‘his passionate 
naturalism. Over the enrichment of his particularizing science come the 
effects of religious discipline. Poetry is enlivened with the flush and fuilness 
of meanings, causes, and principles. Hopkins seems to join the company 
of George Herbert and John Donne. The year of his ordination is a 
prolific season, yielding masterpieces like Peace, Binsey Poplars, Carrion 
Comfort, No Worst, though the preceding period of service and sel{-dedi- 
cation as a priest of the Society of Jesus is barren. Mr. Grigson seems 
to be concerned more with the working of the poet’s mind ‘in earnest 
with his subject’ than with the handling of his medium. Practically no 
notice is taken of Hopkins’ experiments in Sprung Rhythm which pre- 
occupies many a critic, | 

K. LAHIRG 


Ourselves 


PRESENTATION or 54 VoLuMES or Dretomatic History ` 
| TO THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY z 


On 23rd May, 1956 the Government, of the Federal Republic of: 
Germany , (Bonn) presented to Calcutta University Library 54 volumes 
of Diplomatic History (Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette, 
1871-1914). On the occasion a ceremony was held in the Library . 
Reading Hall when Dr. Hans Ulrich: Meyer, the Consul General, 
German Federal Republic, explained the importance of this docn- . 
mentary publication, and the Vice-Chancellor on behalf of the Uni-. 
versity of Calcutta received the gift with thanks and said that this 
occasion might be considered as the beginning of a new chapter of 
close cultural relation between .Germany und India. The speech of 
the Consul Genera] of the Federal Repubiic of Germany, delivered on 
the occasion of the presentation ceremony is given below: 

The German Consulate General at Calcutta has received instruc- 
tions from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in Bonn to present a series of 58 volumes of important and 
valuable documents to the Central Library of Calcutta University. 
I have the honour and the privilege to entrust these books to the 
authorities of this University and its Library, hoping that they may 
serve students and research scholars of history to understand and 
evaluate a period of relative stability .in Huropean History which 
preceded our present age of wars’and turmoil. 

The documents incorporated in these volumes consist of treaties, 
notes, letters, and other historical evidence in the respective original 
languages and in the fuil Jength texts. They cover the period from 
1871 to the outbreak of World- War I and they were published in 
1922, under the title “‘ Die Grosse Politik der europäischen Kabinette °’ 
which—in a very liberal interpretation—would mean a ‘‘ Survey of 
International Relations”. for the period in question, as revealed by 
the various European government archives. 

This period was clearly defined as a unit in its beginning by the 
„Franco-Prussian War of 1870/1 on the one hand, and by the World 
iWar which started in 1914 on the other. Its entire duration of 
43 years has almost elapsed again since then. It was an era of 
Colonialism and industrial revolution, of capitalism and socialistic 
movements, of religions and cultural struggles, of convertible 
currencies and regular Duane cycles, but above all of» European , 
Na tionalism. Er , f 
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- The period was characterized at first by the rising power of 
Germany after the war of 1870/71, by the weakness of France, and 
the indifference of England in European affairs, being principally 
concerned as she was with the consolidation of her Empire in the 
late Victorian and Edwardian period. In the first decade Bismarck 
whose figure dominated the scene, attempted to follow a policy of the 
free hand, but the constant friction between Austria and Russia with 
regard to the Near East made ii necessary for him to make a choice 
between them. At ‘the Berlin Congress of 1878 Bismarck was called 
the “honest broker’’. Later on he embarked upon a policy of 
alliances. which ultimately involved most of the European powers in 
one group or another. The elaborately conceived system gradually 
disintegrated when its master had gone. The effect of technical and 
industrial advance on warfare resulted in growing anxiety for security 
on all sides, and consequently to alignments for the event of war 
which, in fact, tended to make war more likely. At the same time 
the expansion of European powers in Africa and Asia greatly extended 

the field of possible friction. Neither the treaties nor the emperors’ 

alliances, or the Hague peace conferences of 1899 or 1907 were 
able to solve the problems, aithough the latter conference enlarged 
considerably the machinery for voluntary arbitration, and concluded 
conventions regulating rules of war, rights and obligations of neutrals, 
etc. which are still of importance. 

We can see the world only from the point of view of the various 

| cabinets in. these documents, i.e., iaternational relations from above. 
Our knowledge about the important social changes under the industrial 
revolution has to be added in order to give the full picture. But it 
is very fascinating to go through these pages and to see how ihe 
solemn wording of treaties, notes and letters changes in the course 
of time, and how the factual material becomes more abundant and 
enlightening towards the end of the period. It is Interesting to see 
how events were no longer grouped together by years and months, 
but by days and even hours in the documents shortly before the 
outbreak of World War J. 

No author in the customary sense is responsible for these books, 
and no opinions and conclusions are brought forward other than 
those expressed by the siatesmen who were responsible for the 
historical events. 

May these documents heip all of us to find the truth, may we - 
always have the courage:to speak the truth and may we learn from 
ouy mistakes in order to avoid war and to achieve lasting peace. 


* i 
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Wolifications 
CHAPTER XXXVIN-E 


CERTIFICATE IN JUTE TECHNOLOGY 


l. An examination for the Certificate in Jute Technology shall be 
held in Calcutta (and such other places as shall, from time to time, be 
determined by the Syndicate) twice yearly on such dates as the Syndicate 
may determine on the recommendation of the Board of Studies in Jute 
Technology. 


2. Any undergraduate of the University may be admitted to this 
examination provided he has fulfilled the following conditions :— 


(a) That he has passed the Intermediate Examination or any exa- 
‘mination considered by the Syndicate as equivalent thereto 
with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics and, preferably, 
with Botany or Biology as an additional subject. 


(6) That, after passing the Intermediate Examination or its equi- 
valent, he has prosecuted in an institution affiliated to or recog- 
nised by the University for this. purpose, a regular course of 
study, both theoretical and practical, in the subjects mentioned 
in Section 6, for three academical years, out of which not less 
than 12 months or more than 18 months shall be spent in 
practical training in a jute mill. i 

3. Every candidate, sent up for the examination shall produce a 
certificate (a) of good conduct, (6) of diligent study, (c) of having satis- 
factorily passed the periodical examinations of the Institution and other 
tests, and (d) of probability of passing the examination. Every candidate 
shall send in with his application a certificate in the form preseribed by 
the Syndicate to the Registrar at least six weeks before the date fixed 
for the commencement of the examination. 


4. A fee of Rs. 50 shall be fgrwarded by each candidate with his 
application. A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the 
examination shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee but may be 
admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like 
fee of Rs. 50 on each occasion provided he produces from the head of the 
institution concerned a certificate showing that he has in the meantime 
prosecuted a further regular course of study to the satisfaction of the 
head of the institution during the year immediately preceeding the exa. 
mination at which he presents himself. 

4(a). A candidate who fails to obtain pass marks in one subject only 
but obtains at least 50 per cent. in the aggregate and does not qualify for 
a pass in the Second Class (Section 18) may, on payment of a fee of Rs. 
25, appear in that subject only at any one of the next three examinations, 
provided he produces a certificate from the head of the institution con-' 
cerned that he has meanwhile prosecuted. a further regular course of study’ 
in that subject to the satisfaction of the head of the institution. If he’ 
then obtains at least 50% of the full marks in the theoretical papers as 
well as at least 50% in the practical (or oral) he shall be declared to have 
passed the examination as a whole. 

5. The examination except the oral shall be conducted by means 
of printed question papers, the same papers being used at every place 
at which the examination is held. 

6. The subjects for the examination for the Certificate in Jute Techno» 
logy shall be :— 

(4) Spinning, including marketing, production and grading, (22) 
Weaving, including fabric. structure and: design, pattern analysis, finishing, 
and uses of juteegoods, (7) Engineering, including drawing and design. 
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(tv) Textile Science, including genera! fibre study, physics, testing, ele- 
mentary Statistics, Chemistry and its applications in bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing, (v) Elementary Economics and Business Management. 


7, The examination shall be written, practical and oral. In assessing 
marks at the practical and oral examinations the examiners may take 
into account the records of the work done in (a) the practical classes and 
(b) the mill training by the students during their period of study. The 
records should be signed for (a) by the teachers in the subjects and for 
(b) by the head of the institute concerned. 


The .examinations in the subjects enumerated under Section 6 shall 
consist of the following :— 


Subjects (4) and (ii}—Iwo theorotical papers and an oral examination 
in each. 

Subjects (ti) and (tv)—Two theoretical papers and two practical papers 
in each. 

Subject (v)-—One theoretical paper only. 

Three hours shall be allowed for each theoretical and cach practical 


paper. The duration of the oral examination will be at the discretion 


of the examiner(s). 

In the oral examination the candidates may be taken before the machines 
and should be able. to explain and demonstrate practical points regarding 
their construction, mode of action, adjustment and maintenance. They 
may also be asked questions on the raw material and materials in process. 


8. The distribution of marks in the theoretical and practical papers 
and oral examination shall be as follows :—~ 
Theoretical 


Paper I—Jute production, marketing and grading. General mill 75 
lay-out and organisation. Spinning processes up to drawing 
frames, with calculations. 


_ Paper II—Roving and spinning frames. Yarn reeling and 75 
bundling. Yarn twisting. Ropes and cordage. Calculations, 
Paper I1f—Processes preparatory to weaving. General principles 75 


of weaving. Power loom weaving. Cloth finishing. Bags 
and sacks. Baling. 


Paper I[V—Yarn and cloth calculations. Fabric structure and 75 
design. “Pattern analysis. Uses of jute goods. 
Paper V—-Applied mechanics. Engineering mathematics. Basic 75 


principles of heat engines. Steam boilers. Steam engines, 
Hydraulics. Turbines. Internal combustion engines. 


Paper Vi—Wlectrical engineering. Mill engineering. Engineering 5 
drawing and design. 
Paper ViII—Physics. Textile testing. Elementary statistics 15 


Paper Viii—General fibre study. Chemistry and its application 75 
in bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
Paper [1 X—Economics and business management sie on 50 


Practical and Oral 


Maximum 

Marke 

Paper I—Spinning (oral) as ar G ax - ee 75 

Paper 17—Weawing (oral) Se ia m ae 75 

Paper 1i7—Engineering Drawing ia ae as 75 

Paper I V—Engineering Design . 3 hi 75 

Paper V—Physics, testing and fibre study i 75 

Paper VI—Chemistry and its applications in bleaching, dyeing and 75 
finishing. : 

450 


3 


9,. The examination, shall be conducted in accordance with the limits . 


of the syllabuses as given under Section 16. The paper-setters and exa- 


miners shall he appointed by the Syndicate on the recommendation of _ 


Q 
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the. Board of Studies in Jute Technology. The Board. of Studies in Jute 


~ Technology together with any other person or persons appointed by the 


Syndicate shall form the Examination Board to consider the resulte and 
report the same to the Syndicate for confirmation. 


10. Candidates shall be required to pass separately in the oral and 
the practical as well as in the theoretical portions of the examination in 
each subject. 


Il. As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of the canidates who havo passed, arranged in two classes, 
each in order of merit. Each successful candidate shal! be given a. Certi- 
ficate in the form prescribed in Appendix A. 


12. In order to pass the examination, a candidate must obtain 40 
per cent. of the full marks in the theoretical portion and in the practical 
portion of the examination in each subject and in each oral examination 
and 50 per cent. in the aggregate. Candidates obtaining not less than 
50 per cent. of the aggregate marks shall be placed in the Second class 
and those obtaining not less than 66 per cent. in the First class. 


13. Any candidate who fails in the theoretical papers in one subject 
only and by not more than five per cent. of the full marks for those papers, 
but has shown merit by gaining 60 per cent. in the aggregate marks of the 
examination, skall be allowed to pass in the Second class. 


14. If the Examination Board is of opinion that in the case of any 
candidate not covered by the preceding regulations, consideration ought 
to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency in a particular subject, or 
in the aggregate, it shall forward the case to the Syndicate with a definite 
recommendation and the reason for such recommendation. The Syndi- 
cate may accept the recommendation or may refer the matter back to the 
Board for reconsideration. 


15. The Syndicate on the recommendation of Board of Studies in 
Jute Technology and the Faculty of Technology shall have the ‘power to 
modify the subjects for the examination as well as the limits of the subjects. 
Text-books and reference books for the’students will be recommended 
by the Board of Studies in Jute Technology. 


16. The limits of the different subjects, both theoretical and practical, 
are given below. 

Note.—In studying the processes embraced under spinning, weaving 
and finishing, adequate attention should be paid to such matters as lay- 
zub of machines, horse-power requirements, labour requirements, main- . 
tenance of machines, treatment of waste, and safetv devices, 


A. SPINNING, INCLUDING PRODUCTION, MARKETING AND GRADING 
1. Jute Production, etc.—Chief jute growing areas. Temperature, 
soil and rainfall requirements. Agricultural operations, Jute seed. The 
botany of the plant and the fibro. Species and varieties of jute. Retting 
Assortment, baling, transport, marketing, etc. Grading. Bale marks. 
Storage of jute. Importance of moisture content, | a 
- Characters of the fibre and their relation to its suitability for various 
purposes. 
2. Outline of processes used in the production of yarns. The jute 
mill-—-general outline. s 
3. Batching Department. Bale openers. Setting of batches for 
various types of yarn, according to colour, quality and price. Caleula. 
tions of prices of batches. Stricking up. . | 
Jute softeners. Machine details, output, safety devices. Addition 
of oil and water, or of emulsions. Hand and machine application. Ad- 
justment of oil and water added to suit conditions. Piling after batching, 
Cuttings and treatment of cuttings. 


The Goods type spreader-softener-hackler. 


4. Carding. Objects of carding. Details of essential parts of breaker 
and finisher cards. Carding action. Pin density and pitch. Gauging 
or setting. Carding faults. Methods of regulating the weight of the 
sliver. The dollop system. Balling system. Calculations of speods, 
draft, production, etc. Characters of the card sliver. 

Intermediate. cards. Combined breaker-finishor cards. Finé cards. 
Drawing heads.” Roll formers. - ` . 
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Teaser cards. Dust shaker. 


5. Drawing Frames. Objects of drawing and doubling. Types of 
drawing frames—spiral, pushbar and rotary. Details of construction, 
adjustments and mode of action, with all necessary calculations. In- 
fluence of reach, nip, lead, pinning, doublings and faller mechanism on the 
sliver produced. . Specifications ‘of pinning of typical machines. Faller 
speed limitations. Pressure on pressing rollers and methods for cal- 
culating it. Can packing and turning mechanisms. Roll formers. - Faults 
on the operation of the machines. Characters of the silver. Crimping 

evices. 


The Eves’ drawing frame. _ : 


8. Roving Frames. Functions. Insertion of twist. Necessity for 
regular building of the rove on the bobbins. Mechanisms of typical 
frames. Drafting, twisting, bobbin building. Function of builder mecha- 
nism and‘ratchet or index mechanism. Cortrol of bobbin speed. Differen- 
tial motions and their controlling mechanisms. l 

Specifications of typical machines, including pinning for particular 
purposes. Theory of twist, actual ranges employed for various sizes and 
qualities of rove—relation to builder and index calculations, . 


Calculations for draft, twist, builder and ratchet changes—fiyor, faller 
and other speeds. Changes necessary when changing from one size of 
rove to another. e 


Bobbin capacities and production of typical machines. 


Arrangement and numbers of machines from breaker card to roving 
frame. Speeds, ete. to produce definite count at roving frame with given 
twist. Production caleulations. ` 


Allowance for waste, evaporation and take-up: 


_ _Gill spinners, regulated and non-yegulated. High speed, automati 
cally doffed gill-spinners. i , 

7, Spinning Frames. Function and outline of action of the machine. 
Fibre control in drafting. Function of breast-plate and its setting for 
various conditions. Flyer lead, and‘ bobbin lead. Drag mechanisms. 
Details of construction. Comparison between ordinary and high-speed 
machines. Principles of high-speed, automatically doffed frames. Auto- 
matic stop motion. : : 

Typical specifications of ordinary and high-speed frames for various 
ranges of yarn counts. Comparison of bobbin capacities, horse-power 
required, etc. Methods of driving and controlling start and stop. 


Draft, twist, builder and production caleulations. Changes of draft, 
twist and builder speeds. Faults in bobbins and yarn. Theory of twist. 
Direction of twist. Relation of twist to yarn strength and other characters. : 
Amount of twist required for yearns of various counts and types. 

Gill spinning. Ring spinning. Sliver spinning. 

Take-up due to twist. Residual moisture in yarn. Efficiency and 
production. . 
© 8. Twisting, Rraiding, Cabling and Rope-making. Definitions and 
principles. Rules for amount and direction of twist. Descriptions of 
typical twist frames. Ordinary and stopmotion twisters (light and heavy). 
Ring and tube twisters. Braiding and plaiting machines. Cabling 
machines. Stranding and closing machines. Rope-walks. House 


machines. 
Speed, twist and production calculations, including allowance for 
take-up. oe l 


9. Yarn reeling and bundling. Reasons for reeling. Deseription of 
typical machines and the reeling process. Calculations. Bundling-stoo! 
and press. 

10. Treatment of jute substitutes on jute machinery. Limitations and 
special points for attention. Mixed yarns of jute and other fibres spinnabie 
on jute machinery. : 


1l. Flax and Hemp Spinning. Brief outline, 


B. Weavine, FABRIC STUDY AND FINISHING ; 
2 k i - 


. L General Introduction. Bg 
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2. Processes Preparatory to Weaving. Bobbin and roll winding 
machines. Construction and action of typical machines. Speeds and 
production. Modern high-speed machines—open and universal wind. 

Cop and pirn winders—construction and action of typical machines. 
Speeds and production. Northrop pirn winder—bunching. mechanisms, 

Points to observe in winding. Advantages of different types of packages. 


Faults that may arise. 


Warping operations. Dry beaming. Warping mill. Chain beaming. 
Linking machine. Dressing machine—construction, driving and winding» 
-on of loom beam. Dressing mixture ingredients. Points to note in 
dressing—-drying temperature, measuring, marking, Relative advantages 


, of warps made on dressing machine and warping mill, and of dry and 
starched warps. Hot-air drying machine—advantage over cylinder drying. 


8. General Principles of Weaving illustrated by hand-loom. Defi. 
nition and nomenclature. Arrangements for plain and twill weaves. 

4, Yarn-and- cloth calculations. Yarn numbering systems. Con- 
version from one system to another, Ply yarns, numbering and calcula- 
tions Allowance for take-up. Relative costs of single and ply yarns. 


Sett systems, jute and linen. Fileying. Warp calculations, weft-cai- 


culations, Cloth calculations—weight of warp, weft, counts of warp 
and weft; ounces per yard. Determination of ounces per yard from 
bag specifications. Reed and camb numbering. Fabric shrinkage. 


Production probléms. 


5. The Power Loom. Types of cambs and reeds—construction, ete. 
Principal and secondary moveménts. Top-roller mountings for hessian, 
Sacking and other twill fabrics. Shedding mechanism. ‘Types of shedding. 
Points to note in shedding. Details of picking, beat-up, let-off and take- 
up motions. Timing and adjustment of principal motions. Faults in the 
eloth; appeararice, causes and dvoidance, Wyper or tappet drawing 
for plain weave and simple twills. Effect of variation of dwell and change 


on yarn and cloth. 


6. Cloth Structure. Use of poigt paper. Plain weave and derivatiyes, 
Warp and weft ribs. Matt weaves—basket or hopseck. Systematic 
construction of simple twills. Weave repetition. Numerical methods 
of expressing weaves. Relationship between design, draft and weaving 
pian. Production of simple designs. Special weaves—huck-a-back, mock 
leno, honeycomb. §plvedge construction; side and centre selvedges. 


Patent selvedge. 


_ 17, Further details of Power-loom weaving. Dobby shedding mecha- 
nisms, single lift, double lift and open shed. The shuttle. Picking, . 
Loose-reed warp protector. Temples. Wyper or tappet -drawing for 


twills and special. effects. Camb-leaf reversing motions. 


‘4 


Shuttle box motions—revolving and drop-box types. Automatic weft . 
replenishing devices—cop, pirn and shuttle. Warp and weft stop motions, 

Principles of the Jacquard machine. Single lift, double lift. Sett 
of harness, cords per hook, size of repeat, casting-out problems. Harness 
ties. Card cylinder motions. Card cutting, lacing and wiring. 

8. More advanced Cloth Structure and Design. Stripe and check 
effects, with and without coloured yarns. Point paper development. 

- Modified hop-sacks. Crape weaves. Motif design for Jacquard: weaves. 
Factors governing the appearance and charagters of a fabric. 
Narrow fabrics. Other special fabrics, General outline of carpet 


manufacture of different types. _ l 
Combination of jute with other fibres in union fabrics, ete. 


' 9. Further Yarn and Cloth Calculations. Loom driving motions, 
direct and compound. Uptake mechanism. Yarn diameters and “ work- 
ing diemeters’’. Choice of porter and shots for a given weave. Bett 
where warp and weft are unequal in thickness. Changing from one weave 


to another, 


10. Pattern Analysis. Methods, Distinguishing warp and woft. 
Estimating porter and shots and warp and weft counts. Development 


of design, draft and weaving plan. Colour arrangements. 
characters, observable and measurable. 


General 


11. Cloth Finishing. Objects and general principles. Cropping. 
a Damping. Calendering. Mangling. Measuring Crisping, rolling, lapping, 


packing, Cutting, sack sewing and printing. Bag calculatiorfts. 


+ 


mrana UOU 





Calcula- . 
tion of sizes of bales and hoops. ‘Dead weight measurement. Starching, 


® 
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and drying. Proofing. Cloth inspection. Finishing faults, their causes 
and avoidance. 
12. Uses of Jute. 


C. ENGINEERING 


l. Engineering Mathematics. Applied mathematics including usa oe 
of the slide rule. Examples illustrating important mathematical princi- 
ples applied to engineering. Exercises on engineering formul». 

2. Applied Mechanics, Stress, strain and elasticity. Tensile stress, 
compressive stress and shear stress. Ultimate strength, breaking stress, 
factor of safety. Ductility and malleability. Stress in thin shells. 

Beams and structures. Dead and live loads. Shearing force and bend- 
ing moment diagrams for cantilever and simply supported’ beams, with 
concentrated and distributed loads. Calculation of bending moment, 
section modulus, bending intensity, radius of curvature, etc. for simple 
sections. : 

; Twisting. Calculation of torsional stress and: strain and sheft dis- 
moters. 

Framed structures. ‘Stresses in perfect frames. Simple framed roofs 
and girders. Loaded chains and cords. . 

Gauges and standards. Sheet metal, wire, screws, ete. 

3. Basic Principles of Heat-Engines, Hydraulics and Electrical. Engi- 
neering. Steam boilers. Steam engines. Efficiency. Steam Turbines. 
Internal combustion engines. , 

Flow of a liquid. Venturi meter. Friction in pipes. Pumps. Tur- 
bines. Motors’ and generators, Three-phase working. Motor starters, 
Transformers. Converters. Rectifiers. j 

Wiring systems. Types of cables, etc. Distribution boards. Main 
switch gear. Electrical instruments. Meters. Electric lamps for indus- 
trial use. Wiring and switching systems for lights. 

4. Mill Engineering. Mill Buildings. Wall, Roof, Windows, Doors, 
Glazing. Basic principles of industrial lighting. Calculation of lighting 
efficiency; factors affecting it. Ilumimation requirements in various 
parts of a mill. Factory Act requirements. 

Internal transport. Lifts, conveyors, ete. Shafting and supports, 
Twisting and bending forces. Vibration. Relation of H. P. transmitted 
to diameter and speed. Gouplings, various types. Bearings. 

Belts and pulleys, H. P. relationships. Rope—drives, fee-belt drives, 
Friction clutches. Chain transmission. Lubricants lubrication. 

Mill workshops. Ventilation. Dust extraction. Humidification and 
air-conditioning. i 

5. Drawing and Design. Use and çare of drawing instruments. 
Lettering, Scales, Geometrical drawings, Projection of points, lines, planes 
and solids. Freehand sketching of machine parts. Orthographic pro- 
jection of simple machine parts (rivetted joints, bolts and nuts, etc.). 

_ Mechanical drawing conventions. Dimensioning of workshop drawings. 
Drawing of more complicated machine parts. Preparation of detailed 


g drawings from sketches and general arrangements, and vice versa. Iso- 
metric projection. é ae 
Cam and tappet ottlines, 


Principles involved in the preparation of simple designs of machine 
parts and suitability of different materials used in engineering. Design 
of valve and cocks. Pipes and cylinders, Hydraulic pipe flanges, ete. 


¢. Geometric construction of differént forms of teeth and gearing. Working 
drawings of textile machine parts. More advanced cam and tappet design. 


Tracing. Blue prints. Specifications. 
Practical 
fixercises covering the drawing and design syllabus outlined above 


D. TEXTILE Scrence 


1. General Fibre Siudy. Consideration of the more important textile 
fibres, with special reference to fute substitutes and competitors. Culti- 
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vation, production and distribution. - Botanical features. Methods of ex- 
traction. Characters of the fibres of commerce. Physical and chemical > 
. characters. Vegetable fibres :—cotton, coir, flex, hemp, sunn hemp, 
ramie, mesta (bimli, kenaf), Congo Jute, roselle. Manila, sisale, henequen. 
Animal fibres :—wool, silk. Artificial fibres :—rayon, nylon, etc. with 
special reference to staple fibre. Paper yarns. > 
Classification and identifications of fibres. 
Fibre characters in relation to spinning quality. 


2. Physics and Testing. Units. Measurements Density and specific 
gravity. Hydrometers. Velocity and acceleration. Triangle and poly- | 
gon of forces. Moments and couples. Simple machines. Velocity ratio, 
mechanical advantage, efficiency. Friction, work, power, energy. Har- 
monie motion’ Elasticity Young’s modulus. Creep. Rigidity, flexural’ 


and torsional. Angular velocity. Moment of inertia.: Surface-tension. 
Viscosity. 


, Temperature and heat. Thermometry and calorimetry. Mechanical 
equivalent of heat. Conduction, convection and radiation. Hygrometry. 
Moisture-relations of jute. Conditioning. 


Colour lustre, photometry. Stroboscopic methods. Optical instru- -~ 
ments. 

Physical characters of jute in relation to spinning quality. Factors 
effecting yarn strength, lustre, irregularity, extensibility, ete. 


~ . Electric current. Voltage. Resistance. Capacity. Power, Elemen- 
tary theory of electrical measuring instruments. Electro-magnetism. 
Photo-electric phenomena and their application. Electronics in industry. 


Measurements of fibre characters. Yarn twist, grist, strength, regu- 
larity, diameter, extensibility, etc. Measurement of cloth characters, 


width, weight per square yard, yarn counts and Bott: Yarn crimp, tensile 
strength, porosity, ete. 


Elementary Statistics. 


' 3 ` Chemistry. Revision of fundamental ,ideas, Gas laws. Atomic 
and molecular weights. Equivalents. Salts and bases, Acidimetry 
and alkalimetry. Ionisation. Electrochemistry. Oxidation and reduc- 
tion. Periodic classification. Equilibrium. Mass action. Catalysis. pH 
values, Buffer Action. Organic compounds. General textile applications 
of chemistry. Chemistry of'the jute fibre and other important fibres. 
Oils, fats and waxes. Lubricating oils, batching oils. Starches, gums 
and cellulose. Rusting and corrosion. Alloys. Paint. Water and water- 
treatment, Organic solvents. Emulsions. Detergents. Wetting agents. 
Antiseptics. Materials of construction. Chemical a al etavied 
solvent extraction, distillation, etc. 


Fuels. 


Bleaching, dyeing and finishing. Chemicals used in bleaching, scouring, 
chemicking, souring, antichloring, ete. Bleaching plant. Damages caused 
in bleaching. Classes of dyes and application of dyes. Faults in dyeing. 
Fastness tests. Printing. Screen printing. Materials used in yarn 
dressing. Cloth finishing agents, fillmg and stiffening, weighting, softening, 
antiseptics, deliquescents. Proofing—waterproofing, fire-proofing, mil- 


drew-proofing, insect-proofing. Special treatments and finishes ; woollen- e 
ising, etc. 


Effects of exposure to light and air, soil-bacteria, ete., on textile materials. 


Practical 


(a) Fibre Siudy. Recognition and identification of fibres and judge- 
ment of spinning quality. Microscop ` c examination. of various fibres, 
Staining methods. Preparation of sections. Drying-twist test. Faults 
in jute and other fibres. Grading. 


(b) Physics. Density of liquids. Measurements of “ g.” Fr iction. 

Simple machines. Polygon of forces. Screw jack. Fly-wheel and axle. 

' Pulley systems. Use of measuring instruments. Torsion of rods. Ther- 

mometry. Conductivity of heat insulating materials. Dew-point and 

relative humidity. Viscosity and surface tension. Photometers. Stro- 
boscopic experiments. 


Measurement of resistance, current and voltage. Resistancg thermo- 
meters. Thermocouples. Copper voltameter. Potentiometer, oe 
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Determination of mechanical equivalent of heat (J) by electrical method. 
Galvanometers. Power consumption in electric circuits, TA 

(c) Textile testing. Practical exercises on subjects dealt with in the 
lectures. Examination of defective materials. Sampling methods. Esti- 
mation of regain, 

(d) Textile chemistry. Exercises in acidimetry and alkalimetry. 
Water analysis. Estimation of available chlorine. Strength of peroxide 
solutions. Experiments with soaps, wetting agents, etc. Determination 
of pH values of various solutions, including chemics. Loss of available 
ohlorine in chemicking jute materials. Examination of some common 
ehemicals used in mills, Flash-point of mineral oils. Application of 
dyes. Exhaustion of dyebath. Effect of assistants. 


Syllabus for M.Sc. Biochemistry Course and 
Regulations therefor | 


‘1. Add after “XIL Education” in Section 5, page 297 Chapter KX XVII, 
University of Calcutta Regulations, 1955 the following : 


“XIU Biochemistry’’. 


2, Add after ‘‘para. 5° of Section 6, page 297, Chapter XXXVII, Univer- 
sity of Calcntta Regulations, 1955, the following new para : 

“In B:ochemistry there shall be five theoretical papers of four hours each, 
each carrying 80 marks. The practical examination shall extend over at 
least four days and shall carry 400 marks out of which 10% marks shall be 
set apart for sessional work, a3 recorded in the notes taken at the time of 
working in the Laboratory. and 10% marks for Viva-voce. The practical 
examination . shall also comprise a biochetnical’ problem carrying 50 marks 

- only.” = 

3. Add after ‘other subjects” in ition 6A, page 298, Chapter XXXVII, 

University of Calcutta, Regulations 1955, the following : : 


‘Except Biochemistry”, 

4, Add after the syllabus for “Education” in Section 7, Page 324, Chapter 

XXXVII, University of Caleutta, Regulations 1955, the following : : 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


1. Candidates in Biochemistry will be expected to possess a sound 
k nowledge of the general principles of the subject including the fundamental 
advances made in recent years. 


2. The scope of Biochemistry in each paper shall be as follows: — 


THEORETICAL 


P Paper I 
First half  ... Physical and Organie Chemistry. 
Second half ... Physiology and Plant Biochemistry. 
Paper II 
© Firsthalf  ... Nutrition and. Dietetics. 
Second half ... Enzyme Chemistry and Technology. 


kS 


Paper III 

First half «. Microbiology. 

Second half ... Antibiotics and immunology: 
Paper IV ‘ 


First half  ... Industrial fermentation. 
Second half ... Food Technology. 
_ , Paper Y 
First half «. Metabolism. 
Second half ... Hormones and special topic. 
The detailed syllabus of the subjects mentioned in the above papers is as 
follows :— 
1, Physical Chemistry : General ideas of colloids with special reference to 
size, shape and electrokinetic phenomena, diffusion, Donnan equilibria absorp- 
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tion, surface tension, membrane perineability, elements’ of thermodynamics 
and their application to biological systems, Radioactivity and isotopes— 
particularly their application in the study cf biochemical reactions. 


2, Organic Chemistry: Study of tbe fanctional groups in . organic 
chemistry, general knowledge of carbohydrates, Proteins, Lipoids, HOENES) 
Pyrimidines. 

8. Physiology: General anatomical inter-relationship of different organs, 
digestion,. absorption, metabolism, blood, heart and circulation, respiration, 
endocrine glands and their function, elements of nerve and muscle physiology 
and vision. 


4. Plant Biochemistry : ‘Plant Biochemistry in elation to iistoayutnaais: 
nitrogen fixation, biosynthesis of carbohydrates, proteins and fats, 


FUNDAMENTAL BIOCHEMISTRY 


5. Nutrition and Dieceties: A study of the factors necessary for proper 
nutrition including carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, inorganic i 
substances and water. Study of the problems of human nutrition. Principles i 
of Applied Nutrition in relation to feeding of Depa AHOR: diet and nutrition 
surveys. i 


6. Vitamins: Physiology and chemistry -of iranian: study of their 
specific role in growth and nutrition, in health and disease. A study of 
antivifamins and analogues. 


Ta Endocrines : A general knowledge of hormones, including their 
chemistry and physiology and the relations of ‘endocrine secretions . to 
metabolism, growth, development and sex. Biochemical affects of the 
hormone, particularly the interglandular relat:onsbip. - 


8. , Enzymes : The chemistry. and the mechanism of the action- of enzymes 
and the importance of their action in living tissues, with special: reference to 
biological oxidations and allied phenomena, a study of enzyme activators and 
inhibitors. ; 


‘9. Metabolism: A study of the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrate, 
fat and protein, with speciai reference to known me! ‘abolic paths. 


10. Special Topics: Cellular metabolism, chemistry of muscle, blood, ete. 
Recent physical methods used in biochemistry including the use of isotopes. 


11. Microbiology : Properties of colloidal systems applied to microbio- 
logical cells, the chemistry and structure of bacterial ceil, Difleréntiation, 
classification and*identiGcation of bacteria. Bacterial growth and life cycle. 
Physical and chemical factors affecting growth and death. Bacterial 
metabolism: carbohydrate dissimilation, mineral metabolism, nutrition, ete. 
Bacterial respiration, carboh dioxide assimilation by autotrophic and 
heterotrophic . bacteria. Bacterial association, symbiosis, antibiosis, ete. 
Bacterial disacciation, adaptability, variation, mutation, ete. Bacteriology of 
air, water, milk products, sewage, and soil including biological nitrogen 
fixation, sulphur eycle. The structure and chemistry of” mold mycelium 
including the chemistry of germination and sporulation. The methodology of 

å moid metabolism. Carbohydrate metabolisın of fungi, Trace elemeuts in 
the nutrition of fungi, other transformations in fungi, variation, physiological 
genetics, biochemical synthesis, ete. The structure and chemistry of yeast 
cells. Yeast metabolism in relation to alcoholic fermentation, Pasteur effect. 
Nutrition of yeast, Hybridisation, variation, ete., 


12. Immunology : Principles and methods of immunology and their 
applications to various biological problems. . 


‘(APPLIED BIOCHEMISTRY) g 


18. Industrial fermeniation : —Productiòn ‘of industrial alcohol, glycerol, 
etc. Manufacture of compressed yeast, beer, wine, rum, gin and other distilled 
liquors. Production of solvents like acetone, butanol, isopropyl alcohol, éte. 
Vinegar fermentation, Fermentative production of acids like lactic, citric, glu- 
conic, kojic, etc. Microbiological production of vitamins, enzymes, cte. - f 


14. Enzyme Technology :—Principles and methods of the prodyction of 
industrial enzymes. ` 
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15. Food Technology > Processing. preservation, distribution’ and storage 
of food-stuffs, cereals, vegetables, fruits, milk and milk products, meat, egg 
and fish, ete. Microbiology of foods. Study of the important groups of 
bacteria which are of significance in milk, meat and other food-stuffs and the 
methods used in the bacteriological control of these products. 


16. Vitamin Technology :-- Methods and techniques of the jadustrial pro- 
duction of vitamins from natural sources and ‘by synthetic proca onon 


17. Immunclogy—Breparation of immune sera and vaccines. 


18. Glands and glandular products :—~Methods of preparation or extrac. 
ion of different hormones and their assay. 


F 


' 19. Antibiotics :—Microbial antagonism, tecbniques for studies in antj . 
biosis. Penicillin, streptomyein, tarramyoin, etc. 


- ; Practical 
f Papen T. 
First half l «. Organic Chemistry 
Second half .. Physical Chemistry . 
l Parer II. 


+ 


GENERAL BIOCHEMISTRY 


, l ` Paper ITT 
First half ow Clinical ‘Biochemistry 
Second half . i «e Biochemical Problem, 
o Paper IV 
First half > eon Microbiology. & Immunology 
Second half -7' . y +» Industrial fermentation and Food 
l l Technology. 


The detailed syllabus for the practical examination shall be as follows :— — 


1. Organie Chemistry :—~Detection, preparation and estimation of organic 
compounds of bio-Chemical interest. 


3. Physical Chemistry -Experiments in sailing to physico: chemical " 
properties of colloids, electro-chemistry, molecular weight determin ation, ete. 


ec 


8. General Biochemistry :--Assay of different vitamins, hormones, pro- 
teins, amino-acids, etc. by different methods. Preparation and purification 
of different enzymes and study of their activities including the action of activa- 
tors and inhibitors of enzymes, : 


4. Clinical Biochemistry :—Analyais of blood, urine, etes 


: 5. , Microbiology and Immunology—Preparation - of culture media, isola- 
tien and identification of organisms, staining of organisms, technique of aerobic 
and anaerobic cultures, counting of cells by “different methods, ete. Phenol co ° 
efficient, Bacteriological analysis of water. sewage, soil, ete. Preparation, of 
era, vaccines, toxins, toxin-antitoxin titration, agglutination, Blood-grouping, 
etc. 


6. Industrial fermentation and food technology ;—Fermentative produc 
tion and estimation of acids, solvents, etc. Analysis of ferment gas including 
the experiments on carbon balance. Preparation and standardisation of indus- 
trial enzymes. Chemical and bacteriological analysis of food-stuffs including 
milk, meat, etc. “Practice in processing by canning, dehydration, refrigeration 
etc. of food: stuffs, e. 


The above list of subjects ie be modified or enlarged from time to time 
by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Board of. Post-Graduate Studies 
in Biochemistry when necessary. ` ` 


i.e Add “Biochemistry” after “Comparative Anatomy" in Section (e) 
of General {p. 826 of Regulations, 1955), l . 
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CHANGES IN THE EXISTING M.Sc. (Xg) REGULATIONS me 


. Chapter XKRVIJ-AA ' 
(As accepted by the Senate on 22nd February, 1956) | 


1, Regulations land 3: Deléte the words “‘ Part I and Part IL” and 
in place of ‘* Examinations *’ write ‘‘ Examination’? (in first line of 
Regulation 1 and in last sentence of Regulation 3). 

2, Regulation 1A: Replace by the following :— 


“1A. Any candidate who has passed the Bachelor's Degree Examination 
in Science in Agriculture, or in Science with Honours in an allied subject*, 
may be admitted to the'M.8c. (Ag ) Examination provided he has prosecuted 
a regular course of study for not less than two academical years, according to 
the syllabus prescribed for the said examination in respect of the subject 
concerned, in @ constituent college or in the Post-Graduate classes of the 
University.” j 


3. Regulation 2: Replace by the following :— 


‘ Every candidate shall send in his application with a certificate.in the 
form prescribed by the Syndicate and’ fee of Rs. 80 to the Registrar not less 
` than one month before the examination.”’ ` 


- 4. Regulation 4: In second sentence (line 4), in place of " fifty " write 


“eighty’’. 
= 5. Regulation 4A: In Para. 2, line 2, delete the words “in Part I or 
Part.II as the case may be.” è r ' 


6. Regulation : Replace by the following :— 


“6. Examination in all subjects shall be. held both by Theoretical and 
Practical papers and candidates shall be required to pass separately in ithe 
Theoretical and Practical portions of the examination as defined in ‘the 
sylabii. l p : : 

6A. The syllabiiin ‘ Agricultural Botany’ and ‘ Agricultural Chemistry 
re oer ria * shall in each case consist of three groups of papers, viz., 

. B. and Č. ' 


Under Group A there shall be one combination for Science graduates 
consisting of æ theoretical paper and a practical paper on Agronomy carrying 
100 and 50 marks, respectively and a theoretical paper on Statistics carrying 
50 marks and alternatively another combination for Agricultural Graduates ~= 
„Consisting of a theoretical and a practical paper of 100 marks each on Besic 
Science (Botany in case of ‘ Agricultural Botany‘ and Chemistry in case of 
‘Agricultural Chemistry and Soil Science *) . 


Under Group B there shall be four theoretical and four practical papers of 
100 marks each on the subject concerned. | 


| (* Foot-note will remain unchanged) 


Under Group C there shall be e theoretical and a practical paper of 100 
marks each on some: special topic on the subject éoncerned as defined in the 
details of the syllabii, provided that a candidate may be permitted to offer a 
thesis in subject concerned carrying 200 marks, duly certified by the teacher 
under whose guidance he carries out work, in lieu of the papers under 
Group C. $ ; 

Bach theoretical paper of 100 marks shall be of 4 hours and each theoretical 
paper of 50 marks of 2 hours, each practical paper of 100 marks shall be of 
6 hours and each practical paper of 50 marks of 8hours. _ 


7. Regulation 7: Replace by the following :— 


“* In order to pass the M.Sc. {Ag.) Examination a candidate must obtain | - 
a minimum of 88% marks in the aggregate of all theoretical papers and ` 
40% marks in the aggregate of all theoretical papers. At the practical 
examination the candidates must produce note-books of their laboratory and 
field work which must be duly certified hy the Professor and shall be taken . 
into account in estimating their qualifications. If in any theoretical paper : 
a candidate obtains less than 25% marks, these marks shall. not be included 
in’ bis aggregate. A viva-voca examination will be condreted in connection 
with the thesis paper and 25% marks will be reserved for the purposé. In 
order to pass in the thesis paper a candidate must obtain 40% marks. . 

i =. 
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A candidate shall be declared qualified for the Degree of Master of Science 
in Agriculture in the subject he offers, provided that he passes separately in 
the theoretical and practical papers and obtains 40% of marks in the aggregate 
of all the papers cf the examination taken together. Candidates passing and 

, obtaining 60% marks or over shall be placed in the First Class and others 
in the Second Class.” ` 


8. Regulation 8: Replace paras. 1 and 2 only by the following :— 


* As goon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall publish a 
list of candidates who have passed the M.Se. (Ag.) Examination in each 
subject arranged in two classes and in orders of merit. Candidates shall be 
bracketed together, unless the Examiners are of Opinion that there is clearly a 
difference In their merits.” 


Re-adjustments of subject-matter in the four general .papers 
(Group B) on Agricultural Botany 


Se etl 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 
a PAPER I 
; Theoretical Course 
.A 
Morphology and Anatomy of important crop plants of India. 


Systematic study of the families of Angiosperms with special reference to 
crop plants—food, feeder, fibre, beaverage, narcotics species. Varietal atudy 
of important crop plants. l . Th 


Natural distribution eof economic plants, centres of origin of cultivated 
plants, Indian wild Flora from-the point of view of improving food and 
industrial crops. " 

B 


Plant introduction acclimatisation and utilisation. Methods of ecological 
studies in the field. Crop-weed association and competition... Plants in 
relation to soil conservation. Root development in crop and garden, plants. ia 
Resistance to drought, cold and salt. i 


Practical Course 


Dissection for comparative sbudies of the vegetative and reproductive parts 
of important crop plants of India. 
Anatomica} preparation of important plant structures. 
7 Identification and description Of plants and preparation of harbarium 
sheets. . 


-Eeologica] studies in the field including crop-weed competition and associa- 
tion, population. ete. 


Study of root system of at least two rabi and two Khariff crops and 
weeds, f l 


PAPER IT 
Theoretical Course 


A 


Advanced treatment of the plaut cell. Water relations. Mineral nutrition. 
Carbon and nitrogen metabolism. Physiology of heterotropic plants. Respira- 
tion and enzymic activity of plant parts and their bearing on storage. 

. Dormancy. Germination, Viability and modern seed testing methods. 


growth phasic develepment, vernalisation and photo-periodicity. Hormones, 
polarity, rooting of cuttings, grafting principles, stock-section relationship, 


B 


A general review of. Physiological studies of crop plants with special 
reference to rice, wheat, sugar-cane, Brassica, ground nut, cotton, jute, 
_ tobacco, citrus and mango. 


Practical Course 7 : 


= 1® + ’ [a bs s ` 
¢ Devising experiments on osmosis, determination of turgor pressure, root 
. Pressure, plasmolysis, determination of grand period of growth, respiration, 


photosynthesis, measurement of acidity chlorophyll estimation. Water culture | 


oe 
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experiments. Seed testing methods, Experiments on rooting of cuttings, 
layerings and methods of grafting. 


Application of sampling technique, growth analysis and determination of 
wilting co-efficient of at least two khariff and two rabi crop plants. 


Paper IIT 


Theoretical Course 


s 


A 


Embryology- development of the male and female gametopbytes, gameto- 
genesis, fertilisation, abnormalities in the life eyele including apomtxis,. 
polyembryony, parthenogenesis and parthenecarpy. 


Studies on chromosome structure and bebaviour on somatic and germ cells, 
heteroploidy, structural hybridity, general concept of gene structure. Chromo- , 
some theory of heredity. Introduction to gene mutation. 


B . 


Principles of genetics including Mendelian laws. Pureline theory relation- 
ship between linkage and crossing over, multiple factors, determination of 
sex studies on inbreeding and heterosis, degeneration of varieties, principles 
P hackeross. Sterility and incompatibility, Graft hybrid. 


Principles of biometry. Genetics in relation to origin of species. 


. | Practical Course 
Germination of pollen grain in vivo and in vitro, study of polien steriligy. 
e 


Cytological techniques including amears and microtome preparations for 
study of cromesome stracture and behaviour in somatic and germ cels. 
Studies on pollen division, methods of pollen preservation. Demonstration. of-~ 
relevant cytological slides- : i 


Paper IV 


Theoretical Course 


` 


A 
Brief history of plant breeding > doike belie scope, Japoni of plant 
collection in relation to plant breeding. Breeding of plants for economic 
characters and special conditions. Clonal selection. A 
B 


A general review of genetical studies on crop plants with special reference 


' to rice, maize, wheat, sugar-cane, millets, oats, cajanus, gram, brassica, 


sessamum ground nut, linseed, cotton, jute, tobacco. i 
Practical Course 


Application of breeding techniques in the field with special rerpronge to 
selected crops. 


Design and analysis of varietal trials. 


Analysis of pureline and hybrid population by statistical methods taking 
at least two crop plants as examples. 


Chromosome studies of the parents and the hybrids of sesamum, wheat, > 
Triticale and Brassica. 

Also resolved that these changes shall come in force with effect fsom 1956, 
Part I Bxamingtion and 1957 Part IE Examination. . 


e ` = 
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| Notification. 


| ‘‘ It is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation 
‘ready granted the Bankura Sammilani College has been affiliated in English, Bengali 
feinacular, Civics, Commercial Geography and Commercial. Arlthmatic and Book-Keeping 
jo the LA. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e. with 
ermission te present candidates in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. It is slso 
iobified that the college has been granted permission to hold classes in the evening”. 


D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


remap ee oe 


Notification 


— 


It is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Uttarpara Raja Peary Mohan College has been granted affiliation in 
Mathematics, Physis aid Chemistry to the B.Sc. pass standard from the commencement 
of the session 1956-57 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the subjects at the 
examination from 1958 and nob earlier. 


} , f 

| 

| D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

i l Registrar 


Notification 
| i 
| Itis uotified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ramsaday Colloge, Amta, has been granted affihation in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass standard from the commencement of the 
session 1956-57 i.e. with permission to present candidates at the examination’in the subjects 
from 1938 and uot earlier. 


D., CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


Notification 


Tt is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
ranted, the City College has been granted affiliation in’ Zoology’to the B.Sc. (Hons) 
tandard from the Commencement of the session 1936-57, i.e. with permission to present 
andidates at the examination in the subject from the year :958 end not earlier. 


- D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification, No. C/12/62 (Afit,) 


It is hereby nofified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
tranted, the Vidyasagar College, Nabadwip has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry 
nd Mathematics to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard witb effect from the commencement of the 
ession, 1956-57, i.e. with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 
ubjects from 1958 and not earlie», 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Che 2nd July, 1956, Registrar 
Notification 


It is hereby notified for the information of the General public that Santipar College 
ig been granted affiliation in Biology to the I.Se. Standard and in English, Bengali, 
Vernacular. History, Meonomies and Sanskrit to the B.A. Pass standard from the com- 
nencement of the session 1956-57, t.e. with permission to present candidates ia the subjects at 
he-examination from 1968 and nos earlier, 


: D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


* Raniocterne 


' . | 
$ 
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= ` 
PYN Notification. ; 

It is notified for the information of the public that in extension of ‘the affiliation already 
granted the Balurghat College, West Dinajpur, has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Mathematics to the B.Sc, Pass Standard with effect from the commentement of the 
session 1955-57, fe. with permission to present candidates in the subjects at the examina- 
tion from 1958 and not earlier. nal 5 

D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registras 


i 


= 


Notification E | 


It is notified for the information of the general public that in extension of the affilia: 
tien already granted, the Fakirchand College, Diamond Harbour has been_ granted 
affiliation in Engilish, Bengali Vernacular, His’ iory, Economics & Bengali to the B.A. Pass 
standard from the comniencement of the session 1956. 57, ie with permission to present 
candidates at the examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


Notification 4 

Tt is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the afhliation already 
granted the Prasannadeb Balika Mahavidyalaya, .Jalpaiguri, has been affiliated in 
Philosophy to the B.A. Honours standard with effect_from the commencement of the session 
1956-57, 1.6. with permission to present candidates at the epemunanicn in the subject from 
1958 and not earlier. . ie 

D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
“Registra; 


Notification 


It is ‘hereby notified for the information” of-thé- general public that Khidiram Bose 
Central College has been granted affiliation in English, Bengali Vernacular, Civics. 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmatic and Book- keeping to the I.A. standard 
from the commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e. with permissicn to present candidates 
in the subjects at the éxamination from 1958 and not earlier. 


: D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
l ' , Registra: 


: . Notification 


It is notiĝed for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the ‘ Affiliation of Colleges’ to tbe University, the 
_ Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the recommendation of the Syndicate that the 
Jangipur College, Murshidabad shall be affiliated in English, Bengali Vernacular, History, 
Economics and Alternative Bengali up to the B.A. (Pass) standard with effect from the 
commencement of the session, 1955-57 with permission to es candidates at the 
Examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. l e 


E "> 0 D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
F Registrai 


Notification i E 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘ Affiliation of Colleges’ to the University, 
the Chancellor his been pleased to approve of the recommendation of the Svudicate that 
the Malds College, Malda, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Biology £2 iB 
I Sc. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57 with permission 
to present candidates for the examination in the subject form 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI. 
° Pa . Registru 


